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INTRODUCTION 
THE GEORGIAN EPOCH 


P ossibly modern man sees a little more of history in the 
making than his remoter ancestors. He seems at least to be 
more exercised to know what he is doing, why he is doing 
it, and what may result from the half-seen play of forces around 
him. Earlier centuries were dominated by no obsession with 
change and the future, but their posterity can hardly evade that 
acutely conscious interest in its own processes which it owes 
perhaps to Darwinism pre-eminently. Can we imagine a man of 
the middle ages—even a man of the mid-eighteenth century— 
uttering the wish, often heard to-day, that he might add fifty years 
to his natural span and live to see “ what will become of it all ” ? 
In a slow-moving world there was no scope for such curiosity. 
Idle as it is, it speaks for the profundity of the change which came 
about when the torrent of invention was fully released and the 
era of fixity became the era of flux. In the first flush of the new 
knowledge humanity was proud of a novel mastery of nature. 
Even the later Victorians were sure on the whole that it was 
indefinitely progressive and beneficent. The years that separate 
the Jubilee of 1897 from the Jubilee of 1935 have induced a more 
cautious and more anxious temper, which, while it has dimmed 
complacency, has not daunted hope. It might have been well had 
science been able to declare a moratorium and to give time for all 
the adjustments, individual and social, national and international, 
demanded by the abundance and embarrassments of unresting 
invention. Science, on the contrary, has chosen to set a hotter 
pace than ever, too hot as yet for the organizing and cooperative 
capacity of its beneficiaries. 

The pages of this Special Number bring together and present 
in its brilliant profusion the material bounty which has so far 
exceeded not only expectation but the power to apply and to 
enjoy it as it deserves. But they disclose no less the gathering 
resolution which the subjects of King George V are substituting 
for the illusions about inevitable progress that made life more 
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comfortable perhaps but not more interesting for their grand¬ 
fathers. While they suffer, many of them, in their own persons 
the toll of an immense dislocation, and while they toil with no 
assurance of easy victory in the search for such measures in this 
new world as may give them back the lost equilibrium of the 
old, few of them would choose, if theirs were the choice, another 
age in which to live. Few of them perhaps would feel that any 
epoch could give them greater causes to serve, or surer grounds for 
pride, than their own. It is beyond the power of a contemporary 
to bring his own times to a strict balance. But an unbiased witness 
of the King’s reign would find more for his notebook than some 
animadversions upon the distance by which mechanical science 
has outrun current ideas and prejudices and the resistance with 
which excessive competition, in nationalistic and other forms, has 
limited the common enjoyment of the largesse of the laboratory. 
Even while the critics, not without full provocation, rail upon it, 
the world moves, and the British Empire certainly is not far from 
the van. 

The constitutional student will take his own measure of the 
quarter-century of the reign which is also an epoch, and his eye 
will travel first down the record from an uneasy truce, through an 
unexampled War, and on to a Peace that has yet to find its footing 
upon the one foundation of consent. But it will hardly daunt 
him, taking a long view, even if, seventeen years from the 
Armistice, the centrifugal appears to be dominating the centripetal 
sense in the community of nations. The idea of controlling inter¬ 
national policy through law, conciliation, and consent—expressed, 
however inadequately, in the Covenant of the League—is not a 
premature sketch by a visionary. It is realistically founded upon 
proven necessities in defence of the structure of civilization, and its 
sanction is the truth—pronounced by Napoleon himself and 
established for all time by the experience of the War—that the 
moral far outweighs the material in any kind of conflict. It is 
blind belligerency nowadays which piles up armaments while 
neglecting or defying opinion. The birth of the League, or rather 
—since the machinery is of secondary importance and open to 
amendment—the formal and nearly universal recognition of the 
ideas and needs by which it was designed, is no doubt the greatest 
single event that the world has witnessed in our time. A League, 
perhaps, would not have been possible—would not, certainly, 
have found shape so soon—but for the pattern offered in the free 
association of the British peoples under the Crown. Nor is that 
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THE GEORGIAN EPOCH 

association less secure to-day or less to be trusted as a bulwark of 
* the collective principle than it was at the end of the War. The 
changes which the War itself wrought upon it came naturally and 
without strain, and are now acknowledged in the Statute of 
Westminster. Little or nothing is left that is contentious in 
Imperial relations, save in Ireland, where, at least, it is no longer 
a world or an Empire issue that defies settlement, and in India, 
where timely good faith and sober confidence are seeking still 
deeper foundations for the integrity of the Empire connexion. 

Is there no sursum corda in the picture of British and inter¬ 
national effort, ever closely intertwined, for a more rational 
conception of nationality and its function in the common concerns 
of the world ? Is there none at home in the conviction, rapidly 
gaining ground and definition, that we must share more equitably 
with the social sciences the care and thought that have been too 
exclusively lavished upon the mechanical, and that national 
economy must henceforth take no less thought for distribution 
than it has hitherto been willing to take for production ? Science 
offers, and convention is slowly bending to accept, a new asset in 
the realization of leisure, and indeed a view of the ends of life itself 
which could have had no place among the concepts of Victorian- 
ism. Thus economic stress turns to serve, paradoxically, its 
ancient rival, the humanities; education is already girding itself 
for wider enterprises; and the mutual approach of the arts and 
industry is also witness to the new synthesis that is coming about. 
Meanwhile the Georgian epoch is not to be judged or character¬ 
ized only by its evident potentialities, by the pointers which it 
offers already to great and beneficent changes that will be witnessed 
and enjoyed by men yet living. It has its enduring and visible 
monument in great measures of social justice and in the levelling up 
of opportunity as between classes and sexes. It has, under heavy 
discouragement at times, moved far in the organization of 
industrial peace. While carrying burdens without precedent it 
has achieved an increase equally without precedent in the health, 
wealth, and social security of the mass of the people. 

Let the political measure be passed over a great reign. The 
results are no different. The party spirit which threatened to 
consume the kingdom twenty-five years ago is largely spent. While 
it lingers, the survival of three centuries, in certain conventicles of 
the Right and Left, it has been diluted by the vast electorate 
which now fills the registers. The age of “ bread-and-butter ” 
politics has no ear and no taste for the polemics which were once 
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familiar under a vanished order. There is no politician who 
cannot testify to the more tolerant, unprejudiced, and realistic 
spirit among the enfranchised to-day. The defect of so much 
detachment may be a certain fickleness, but it should be observed 
that during seventeen years of grave responsibility the new 
electorate has justified none of the evil prognostications with 
which it was heralded. Never indeed was the level of intelligent 
patriotism and political discernment in this island so high as it is 
to-day, and the party system has not suffered as a national 
instrument; it has gained in having been made safe against 
usurpation by the extremist. 

More than a score of pens and many illustrations have compiled 
the chronicle to which this Number is devoted. Every column of 
it records something, greater or smaller, that may swell our 
gratitude for the twenty-five wonderful years of the King s reign. 
The masterly epitome and estimate of the period by Professor 
Trevelyan which opens the Number comes most opportunely in 
that place to remind us that the bond between King and people is 
not solely that of their common pride in the majestic achievements 
of the human intelligence with which the second Georgian epoch 
is for ever identified. What also links the King in a more intimate 
way to every one of his subjects is the memory of hours in which 
both staked everything on what they believed to be their duty, 
the memory of perils shared, endured, and surmounted. Professor 
Trevelyan makes reference to the “ increasing importance of the 
Crown as the sole legal and symbolic fink of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations.” But the constitutional symbol could bear 
little weight if it were no more than that. It is the Sovereign in 
person, the head of his peoples, identified with every one of their 
common cares and hopes, sharing their diversions, answering 
every call of public service, inspiring and maintaining a high 
notion of national duty in every class—it is the King himself with 
his family who, in Professor Trevelyan’s words, gives “ soul and 
reality ” to what, merely as a device, might be a colourless abstrac¬ 
tion. Thus in these days of Jubilee it is to the King in person that 
the millions of his subjects turn, grateful for the high sense of his 
mission which he has never failed to hold before himself and 
them rejoicing in the historic and, indeed, the heroic harvest of 
his reign, and offering the old prayer that it may be granted to 
him “ in health and wealth long to live.” 
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TWENTY-FIVE MOMENTOUS YEARS 

By G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 

I T is not improbable that the circumstances conditioning the 
life of man have undergone greater change during the reign 
of King George V than during any previous quarter of a 
century in human experience. The increasingly rapid application 
of scientific inventions to the service of man’s needs, desires, and 
follies has changed the meaning of the word “ war,” and has made 
life in time of peace different in a hundred ways, by reducing 
distance, invading seclusion, and obliterating the old distinctions 
and traditions, which formerly served to foster a great variety 
of local, professional, and social types. At the same time the new 
conditions of life, though more uniform, have given fresh 
opportunities to millions, and, beneath a greater apparent simi¬ 
larity of type, it may be that individual activities and idiosyncrasies 
are more active than ever. 

To those who remember the Victorian age, the present seems a 
tumbled world, subject to recurrent waves of distress and fear. 
But it is a world that is very much alive. And, firm amid the riot 
of change, our Monarchy and the free Parliamentary Constitution 
of which it is the head still stand erect; and the British Empire 
still remains amid the crash of other Empires and the destruction 
of other liberties. This is a legitimate source of pride to the King 
and to his people, and will give zest to the celebrations held on 
Monday. For it means that the character and wisdom of King 
George and of many of his subjects have enabled us to outride 
the storm. And it testifies to the adaptability of our flexible 
Constitution to meet sudden extreme dangers and great permanent 
changes of circumstance. We are not, indeed, on this occasion, 
deluded by a sense of having come to port. That pleasant 
persuasion lent rainbow colours to the Jubilees of Queen Victoria, 
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but we know now that our ship is always at sea and heavy clouds 
are visible round the horizon. Only we may say with the poet: 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars. 

When King George came to the Throne it was already a period 
of turmoil; he inherited the struggle between the two Houses of 
Parliament at its most critical and angry moment. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to reconcile the parties by shepherding their 
chiefs into a secret conference, he was fain to deal with the question 
of the Lords’ veto on the Parliament Bill, according to well- 
established traditions of his high office, the observance of which 
alone can preserve the Crown from the repercussions of party 
politics. Nothing more strikingly illustrates the conservatism 
and continuity of our ancient Constitution than that the action of 
Queen Anne and of William IV in the matter of peer-making 
necessarily guided the conduct of George V, and afforded a peace¬ 
ful solution of the gravest political crisis. 

But the passing of the Parliament Bill, though the greatest 
constitutional change since 1832, did not, like the Reform Bill, 
bring peace. The country was too evenly divided, and a spirit 
of violence, very rare since the dying down of our seventeenth- 
century religious feuds, again invaded political and social England. 
The demand for woman suffrage was championed by systematic 
acts of violence which marked a sinister change of epoch. The 
claims of labour were asserted by combinations of great unions 
so powerful that strikes for the first time endangered the whole 
community. And the violence of Irish parties dictated the policy 
or infected the spirit of their allies in this island. Compromise 
seemed to have abandoned her chosen people at their utmost need. 
Civil war was threatened, when the foreign war caught up all 
these unsolved problems, and either dealt with them in its own 
way—as it dealt with woman suffrage—or else kept them in cold 
storage for the vexation of the post-War world, as it kept the 
Irish and the labour questions. But these and all other questions 
were transmuted by the War, as also were the minds of the 
survivors who were called upon to solve them. 

Owing to the inventions of modern science the War was a 
struggle for existence even more dangerous and far more intense 
than our struggle with Napoleon. Britain now depended much 
more on oversea supply for her daily food and for the materials 
of war; yet our maritime traffic ran far greater danger from the 
submarine than from enemy cruisers in the days of Nelson. 
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THE NATION IN ARMS 

Modern locomotion, war organization and machinery, including 
aircraft, the long-range gun, and the submarine made it certain 
that if all Europe fell to Germany, as Europe had for a while fallen 
to Napoleon, England could not survive. For that reason we were 
obliged not only to enter into the War, but to change our historic 
war strategy and send men by the million to fight in defence of 
France. The performance of the King’s Army—on this occasion 
the nation in arms—of his Navy, of his infant Air Force, and of the 
mercantile marine showed that modern conditions of life had not 
diminished the courage, endurance, and adaptability of the race 
that had fought under Marlborough and Wellington, Drake and 
Nelson. And at home for four years the daily life of every man 
and woman was absorbed in “ war work ” ; every other activity 
was atrophied. No previous war had ever had these implications 
for England. And the other parts of the Empire treated the cause 
as their own. 

The effort of the nation at home and of the Dominions oversea 
was doubly admirable ; both the sudden union of all parties and 
classes in enthusiasm to fight for the right, which marked the first 
rush to rescue Belgium; and the dogged endurance at the end, 
when all glamour and glory had long been sunk in the muddy 
massacre of the trenches. But splendid as was England’s effort, 
the effort of the Germans was no less, and they almost conquered 
the world. That they failed to do so was due to their war policy 
of undiluted violence, under the orders of naval and military chiefs 
of a purely professional outlook. We gained far more than we 
lost by adhering, to some extent, to moral and political standards 
even in the stress of war, for example, by not abusing against 
neutrals the sea-power which we nevertheless successfully 
employed to starve out the foe. We attracted, and the Germans 
drove, America to take a side, and it was that intervention which 
proved the make-weight in the evenly balanced contest. 

The wounds of this unparalleled conflict; the sweeping away of 
a whole generation of youth, the want of whose leadership is felt 
to-day; the economic dislocation of the whole world; the yet 
worse moral catastrophe, constituted the price paid for the escape 
of Europe and its dependencies from subjection to a German 
military Empire, permanently established like that of the Romans, 
with France and England as its ruined and subject vassals. To-day 
many are apt to bemoan the price and to forget the deliverance 
that it bought from the worst of slaveries. But the price was 
indeed heavy. Such economic and moral catastrophes as the War 
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has brought had been known before in history, but they had been 
local, like that of Germany after the Thirty Years’ War. Now all 
Europe was stricken, and all the world shaken. 

But in the British Empire the moral and intellectual changes 
have not been in all respects for the worse. It is true that the War 
has dealt a blow to many forms of idealism, and has in various 
quarters engendered a belief that only material things count. But 
it has not destroyed our belief in free government. It has enhanced 
the desire for social justice to all. It has spread loathing of war. 
It has brought freedom from many ancient prejudices, which could 
not stand the light of stern reality and a more cosmopolitan 
outlook. The evil of the War mentality was embodied in the 
dictated Peace and its financial clauses—such a Treaty as England 
never made before with a beaten enemy ; the good was enshrined 
in the League of Nations. The Treaty of Versailles, though it freed 
many nations, like Poland, and redressed many wrongs, like those 
of Alsace-Lorraine, in some of its worse aspects represented the 
moral sickness of England and her Allies, caused by the intolerable 
strain of the War, from which England was the first to recover but 
for which we are all paying the price to-day. On the other hand 
the League of Nations represents the steady aim of the British 
peoples, without distinction of party, as the basis of our foreign 
policy in the new age, to maintain our island security and the 
world’s welfare, alike threatened by the mechanism of modern war. 

The contrast between the war against Napoleon and the war 
against the Kaiser was in nothing more marked than in the 
management of the “ Home Front.” In the Napoleonic wars life 
went on pleasantly for the upper classes, and profitably for most 
of the bourgeoisie, but its weight fell on the poor ; trade unions 
were rendered illegal by Pitt’s Combination Acts ; it was adjudged 
sedition to advocate democratic reform of Parliament. From 1914 
to 1918 the opposite policy was adopted ; the economic effort to 
supply the needs of war was concerted by Government with the 
trade union leaders ; the people were fairly rationed and highly 
paid ; and during the last year of the War manhood suffrage was 
passed, with the practical abolition of plural voting, and a large 
instalment of votes for women. The War had been fought by an 
aristocracy under George III, by a democracy under George V. 
The democracy may be congratulated more on its conduct of the 
War than on its framing of the peace. 

One momentous change has occurred with great rapidity since 
the War. The Liberal Party has fallen into insignificance, after 
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POLITICAL CHANGES 

having been one of the two great parties in the State since the days 
of Charles II, if we carry it back to its indubitable Whig origins, or 
for a century if we date it from the Reform Bill. The rise of the 
Labour movement forced the Liberals into the position of a middle 
party, which became untenable since Parliament refused to adopt 
Proportional Representation. This refusal was made on the 
ground that a number of small parties, though they would more 
faithfully represent public opinion, would mean weak Govern¬ 
ments. Modern England therefore stands committed to a contin¬ 
uation of the two-party system under new auspices. The two old 
parties were divided principally on ecclesiastical divisions, the two 
new parties on class. 

This change has facilitated the defeat of the old Liberal principle 
of free trade. The Conservative faith in protection has triumphed, 
owing to the economic nationalism prevalent abroad in the post¬ 
war world. The adoption of protection and the control of 
imports have rendered it possible for Government to attempt the 
rescue of what is left of British agriculture and rural life, which 
modern-world conditions were rapidly destroying. 

But in other respects the change of world conditions since the 
War has caused Conservative statesmen, to whom the principal 
charge of the country has fallen, to adopt what would formerly 
have been regarded as ultra-Liberal views. Southern Ireland, 
having rejected Home Rule as insufficient, has extorted Dominion 
status ; Egypt has acquired independence ; India is being granted 
a bold measure of self-government. And at home an even more 
elaborate and extensive system of social services is being paid for 
by Conservative Budgets which, from the point of view of the 
unhappy middle-class taxpayer, vastly exceed that famous Radical 
Budget which was just being passed after so much disturbance 
when the King came to the Throne. Though the Liberal Party 
is disappearing and the Labour Party has not yet shown upon trial 
much aptitude for government, the improvement of the lot of the 
masses is the prime charge on the time, thought, and expenditure 
of any set of men aspiring to rule the Britain of our day. 

Largely owing to legislation passed during the reign, the welfare 
of the ordinary citizen, from the cradle to the grave, is catered 
for by an ever more elaborate system of education, housing, 
pensions, insurance, and public services innumerable. The great 
local elective bodies are the chief instruments of this ministration, 
which they conduct under the constant stimulus and control of 
the bureaucracy of Whitehall. 
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The power of the Ministers, collectively in the Cabinet and 
individually in their several departments, has increased, and the 
independent power of the House of Commons has proportionately 
diminished. 

This practical socialism, to which the circumstances of the War 
largely accustomed the community, is the natural outcome of life 
in great cities, which would scarcely be tolerable on other terms. 
The old rural life, in which individualism flourished, has shrunk 
to small dimensions, and is itself subjected to the influences and 
ideas of city life, by motor-cars and motor roads, wireless, and the 
ubiquitous newspapers of the city type. But innumerable voluntary 
societies and private persons experiment and lead the way in methods 
of social amelioration, as they cannot in a “ totalitarian ” State. 

Here, as in other countries, the problem of unemployment, 
partly the result of modern world economy and partly of the War, 
occupies the foreground of men’s thoughts. It is mitigated but 
not solved by Government action and by voluntary work and 
sympathy. The practical attempt at last being made to replace 
the slums shows the hopefulness and resource of post-War 
England. Never before was class antagonism so much exploited 
as the instrument of party warfare ; yet never before was there so 
much social good will felt or so much thought taken for the welfare 
of all. Modern inventions are making the whole island a single 
community, increasingly conscious of itself as such. 

Since the War there has been a great movement of industry 
and population from North to South England. London and its 
environs are ever on the increase, both actually and relatively to 
other centres. Clearly this southward trend must have many 
important results, not all yet revealed. 

The King’s reign has seen the beginning of the consequences 
of aircraft, and a pretty full development of the consequences of 
wireless and of motor transport. The possibilities of future 
methods of warfare have already been revolutionized by air-bomb¬ 
ing, where the offensive has all the advantage over the defence. 
It is too early to foresee all that air transport will mean when it is 
perfected for peace purposes, except that it must accelerate the 
shrinkage of distance and the destruction of privacy and seclusion. 
At present its romantic and adventurous sides chiefly attract the 
popular attention, and this romantic side it will always keep. 
For man to sail through cloudland and look down on the earth 
as on a map is an achievement in which he will always glory. 
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NEW MANNER OF LIFE 

Broadcasting gives the whole country a common type of culture. 
It has not been left, as in other countries, either to commercial 
exploitation or to the political monopoly of a victorious faction. 
Injudicious hands the “ B.B.C.” has powerfully supplemented the 
best influences of popular education, which also has made great 
strides during the reign. The more purely commercial develop¬ 
ment of parts of the popular Press has had a less wholesome 
influence on habits of serious thought and on the dignity of the 
minds of men and women. The cinema has become the most 
popular of all forms of entertainment outside the home ; it also 
has infinite possibilities of use and misuse in guiding the 
imagination and thought of the people. 

Motor transport has, during the King’s reign, come into its 
own, transforming the manner of life of whole classes. The new 
method of conveying heavy goods is of immense value to com¬ 
merce, industry, and even to agriculture, and it is a principal 
cause why the general standard of life has not fallen as a conse¬ 
quence of the War and the world dislocation of oversea trade. 
But its most remarkable effects have been social and mental. For 
the ordinary purposes of life the horse has yielded to the motor. 
The fancies of childhood, the aspirations of youth, the habits of 
maturity are now concentrated on a machine. The roads, much 
deserted during the railway age, have come back into a far more 
vigorous life than ever before. But too many of them are being 
fast transformed into streets, and the slaughter by accidents equals 
that of England’s wars of old. The island, with its castles, 
churches, and its incomparable varieties of landscape, is becoming 
known to fresh thousands every year—some compensation for 
their loss of real country life and their confinement in great cities. 
The “ week-end ” out of town has become irresistible to owners 
of a motor-car—in itself a great change in social and domestic 
habits. Furthermore, the distance at which the various classes 
of society can afford to live away from their work has been vastly 
increased. 

That the countryside should thus be made more available is 
good. But unfortunately by being made available it is to a large 
extent being spoiled. The destruction of the beauties of the 
English landscape by a thousand agencies is too well worn a 
theme to need illustration here. Its principal cause is the economic 
and social revolution effected by the motor-car; a subsidiary 
cause is the ruin by heavy taxation of the rural landlords who used 
to preserve the beauties of the country. Their descendants are 
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now forced by the State to sell their woods, parks, country 
houses and roadside “ building sites ” to the jerry-builder and 
exploiter. Until the State recognizes the preservation of amenities 
as one of its objects, the destruction of beauty will go on, in spite 
of the efforts of various voluntary societies and individuals to stem 
the tide. This is one of the sad pages in the history of the reign. 
Against it we may set the undoubtedly increasing love of the 
countryside among city dwellers, the demand for play-grounds, 
and the movement for walking (“ hiking ”) among the urban 
youth of all classes which has been a prominent feature of recent 
years. 

During this reign, marked by such rapid and tremendous change 
at home and abroad, there have prevailed in quick succession 
three different ways of regarding the British Empire. In 1914 it 
stood as the liberal and Parliamentary Empire, which the forces 
of militarist Kaiserism hated, despised, and were sworn to 
destroy. In 1919, the German, Austrian, and Russian Empires 
had been blown up together—surely the greatest explosion in 
history; the world was divided among a number of democratic 
Republics, and invaded by Bolshevist propaganda in its first 
infectious enthusiasm; for a few years, therefore, the British 
Empire was regarded as the one great conservative force left in 
the world, and for a while it was loved and hated as such. Then 
came the period of Fascist dictatorships abroad, when the world 
has again learnt to think of England as the bulwark of freedom in 
evil days. In that respect we are back in something like the position 
of England in eighteenth-century Europe, the example of a great 
country that preserves her liberty and, in spite of that freedom, or 
because of it, prospers more than her neighbours. 

Politically it is Europe that has changed during these twenty-five 
years, far more than the British Empire. Yet that Empire too 
has seen great changes. The Irish Free State is a self-governing 
Dominion. Northern Ireland governs itself in a Belfast Parlia¬ 
ment but retains its representation in Westminster. The Empire 
as a whole has been knit together by the common efforts and 
sufferings of the War, and by the dangers that still abound. Yet 
the increase of Imperial unity has been in sentiment, not in 
law. Legally the Empire has been further decentralized. It has 
been turned by Statute into that which it has long been in actuality, 
a close League of Kindred Nations with dependencies attached. 
The Statute of Westminster in 1931 gave legal sanction to the 
established practice whereby the Westminster Parliament has 
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ceased to legislate for the Dominions except at their own request. 
And, as a consequence of the resolution of the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, the King is advised by the Ministers of the Dominions 
themselves upon matters affecting the Dominions. Dominion 
patronage and politics are now outside the sphere of Downing 
Street. 

This change has considerably increased the King’s personal 
work, and it marks the growing importance of the Crown as the 
sole legal and symbolic link of the whole British Empire. Since 
the Statute of Westminster, Parliament can no longer be said to 
supply that link. The Crown is the bond, agreeable to all. It is 
highly significant, though not practically important, that the 
Mother of Parliaments has, by the Preamble to the Statute of 
Westminster, abandoned the right to alter the succession to the 
Crown without the concurrence of all the Dominion Parliaments. 

The popularity of King George and of his Queen and Family, 
due to their personal qualities and to the long, faithful, and 
affectionate service that they have for twenty-five years rendered 
to their subjects, gives soul and reality to this form of government. 
The city-bred, equalitarian democracy of to-day knows little of the 
country-bred aristocracy, less than it should of the House of 
Commons, but it knows and loves the King. “ Loyalty to the 
Crown ” is a constitutional device of immense practical utility 
at all times, the safeguard of the laws, the lightning conductor in 
times of party violence. But when, as now, it is also a living spirit 
uniting millions far scattered over the earth, it attains to something 
that far transcends convenience. 
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KING GEORGE THE FIFTH 
1865-1935 

hen King George Y came to the Throne in May, 1910, 



he was nearly 45 years of age. The second son of King 


T t Edward and Queen Alexandra, he was born, when they 
were Prince and Princess of Wales, on June 3, 1865. By the death 
of his elder brother, the Duke of Clarence, he had been left second 
in succession to the Crown in 1892, and since that time had so far 
entered into King Edward’s counsels as to be equipped with a 
knowledge of statecraft which supplemented the wide acquaint¬ 
ance with men and affairs he had gained in earlier years of action 
and travel. 

The stronger a character the less easy is distinction between its 
essential qualities and its acquirements. A king of men, as Homer 
understood his phrase, is born in other than the conventional 
sense. But the very young Prince George who in 1877 became a 
naval cadet was fortunate beyond some of his predecessors in 
receiving an education fitted both to his temperament and to his 
destiny. King Edward believed that any boy would be the better 
for such a training as that given in the Royal Navy, and it was in 
accordance with this conviction that Prince George at 12, with his 
brother at 13, went to the Britannia. After passing through the 
ordinary course they joined the Bacchante, a cruiser-corvette of 
450 officers and men, in the summer of 1879. 

King Edward, as Lord Esher and other memoir-writers have 
shown, was no stickler for privilege in a prince’s education; so 
that the Duke of Clarence and Prince George were allowed a fair 
share of the ordinary ship’s duty. How little they were disinclined 
to it may be gathered from many an incident in the subsequent 
career of the younger cadet, and from the spirit with which, in 
time, he imbued his own sons. 

With a cruise to the West Indies Prince George started a long 
record of voyaging; and in 1880 he and his brother, now mid¬ 
shipmen and still in the Bacchante, visited South America, South 
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Africa, Australia, the Fiji Islands, Japan, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Greece. The published story of their wanderings was edited 
by the Rev. J. N. Dalton, who from the curacy of Whippingham 
became their tutor, and as Canon of St. George’s, Windsor, lived 
to an honoured old age in the affection of his King. 

So long as circumstances allowed Prince George remained a 
sailor. In 1883-84 he served in the corvette Canada on the North 
America and West Indies station; at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, he gained a first-class in seamanship, torpedo work, 
and gunnery; and after several years in various battleships of 
the Mediterranean Squadron he received his first independent 
command. He was then a lieutenant of 25, and still held that 
rank when, in 1890, he went again to the North America and West 
Indies station in command of the first-class gunboat Thrush. On 
bringing her home to Chatham in August, 1891, he was promoted 
commander. But at the beginning of the next year the death of 
the Duke of Clarence changed the outlook. The Sailor Prince, 
as he was called, had to be content for the future with an occasional 
command. 

The new phase, marked in 1892 by the creation of Prince George 
as Duke of York, was happily continued in 1893 by his marriage 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, with Princess Victoria Mary, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck. That the bride was 
known to the whole nation as “ Princess May ” may be accepted 
as proof of her popularity, and though the old name has long been 
lost in that of Queen Mary, the feeling has changed only into a 
deeper respect. 

Six children were born of this union: the present Prince of 
Wales on June 23, 1894; the Duke of York on December 14, 
1895 ; the Princess Royal, Countess of Harewood, in 1897; the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1900; the Duke of Kent in 1902; and 
Prince John (who died at the age of 13) in 1905. 

In the years immediately following their marriage the Duke and 
Duchess of York, or the Prince and Princess of Wales, as they 
became late in 1901, paid a round of Empire visits. Twice, in 
1897 and 1899, they went to Ireland, staying a fortnight or three 
weeks and being heartily welcomed. In March, 1901, began a 
memorable voyage in the Ophir to Australia and New Zealand. 
The Commonwealth of Australia had just come into being, and 
Queen Victoria had commissioned her grandson to open in her 
name the first Session of the Australian Parliament. Before her 
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wishes were accomplished Queen Victoria died. At Melbourne, 
nevertheless, the Federal Parliament was opened on May 9; 
and the Duke and Duchess were afterwards greeted with equal 
enthusiasm in Brisbane and Sydney. The Ophir then sailed to 
New Zealand, where in Auckland, at the beginning of the island 
tour, the future King and Queen gained an insight into Maori 
customs and culture which must have been revived by the recent 
experience of their son, the Duke of Gloucester. Australian cities 
and towns not touched on the outward voyage were seen on the 
return, and, by way of Mauritius, Durban and Capetown were 
reached. After South Africa came Canada, which was crossed 
from Quebec to Vancouver, and back again, with a diversion to 
Niagara. 

Early in December the Prince of Wales was welcomed at a 
Guildhall luncheon. His speech summed up the impressions left 
by his extended travels. He had found loyalty to the Crown and 
attachment to the Old Country. He had found also the opinion 
“ that the Old Country must wake up if she intends to maintain 
her old position of pre-eminence in her Colonial trade against 
foreign competition.” Condensed to “ Wake up, England ! ” that 
call to action was echoed far and wide. Its effect is well remem¬ 
bered by older people, but perhaps cannot be fully realized by the 
younger generation. 

And there, in that difference, lies a reminder of a change which, 
hastened no doubt by the social impact of the War, has come 
about in the relation of King and Royal Family to the nation and 
the Empire. The Prince of Wales, who spoke with such emphasis 
in 1901, was to be the monarch who, in thirty years’ time, would at 
Christmas, by means of a wonderful invention, address his subjects 
in all parts of the world in the tone less of a hereditary ruler than 
of the head of a great family scattered in space but one in 
sentiment. Moreover, he was to imbue with this new conception 
of Royalty another Prince of Wales, who, with his brothers, would 
accustom numerous audiences of all kinds to listen to them as men 
to men. King George’s broadcast message on Monday night, 
after 25 years of his reign, will be none the worse appreciated if the 
listeners remember that this grand manner with which they are 
now familiar—grand in its direct, homely, magnanimous sincerity 
—is a revival from the days of Queen Elizabeth. She, indeed, often 
employed it in the rebuke of her subjects, and though it is now 
tempered to kindlier purpose the regally free accents are still 
discernible. 
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The feeling which distinguishes these addresses of King George 
was already present in his many speeches, when Prince of Wales, 
on the housing of the poor, on the welfare of the Duchy of 
Cornwall tenants— 4 1 should like you,” he told them in 1909, 

“ to regard me as your friend first and your landlord afterwards 
—and on the relations of science with industry. It was in the same 
spirit of responsibility, deepened now by the prospect of even 
loftier duties, that on coming to the Throne on King Edward’s 
death he addressed the Privy Council, and afterwards the Navy 
and the Army, the people of this country, and of the English- 
speaking Empire, the Government, Princes, and people of India . 

I do not stand alone [he said]. ... I take courage and hopefully 
look into the future ; strong in my faith in God, trusting my people, and 
cherishing the Laws and Constitutions of my beloved country. 

That was twenty-five years ago. King Edward died on 
May 6, 1910. To throw back the mind over so long a period is 
notoriously difficult, so elusive are past situations and the regard 
men take of them. If the effort is in this case to meet with any 
measure of success, it must be attended with some realization of 
the preceding decade. 44 The Naughty Nineties is a misleading 
phrase coined, or gleefully adopted, by a generation which knew 
not that rather innocuous era. But it does, though very loosely, 
represent the change to a lighter mood in Edwardian society after 
the years in which Queen Victoria had lived her withdrawn but 
vigilant later life. If there was frivolity, it came of reaction at the 
beginning of a new century and at the end of the troublesome 
South African war. King Edward was gracious and beloved, and 
because he could be so delightfully unceremonious on occasion of 
public festival—at Epsom, at Ascot, and elsewhere—the nation 
was apt to forget that he was a statesman by inclination and by 
education a monarch of the older order. 

To this misconception of King Edward was coupled a contrary 
misconception of King George. It was supposed by many that he 
and the new Queen, high-minded as they had proved themselves, 
were disinclined to relax from the serious side of life, and that in 
consequence the gaiety of the late reign was doomed to permanent 
eclipse. Looking back, it would seem that the Prince of Wales, 
with his practical outlook and speeches, had been only too 
successful in concealing a capacity for laughter and humorous 
perception which has since been revealed. 
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Society, then, rushed to the conclusion that there were to be no 
more cakes and ale. Nor was it persuaded when, in the first days 
of his reign, King George deprecated the closing of theatres during 
the period of public mourning or the abandonment of the Ascot 
meeting; the Royal intention being that sorrow should not 
involve avoidable suffering for those with a livelihood dependent 
upon national amusements. Greater conviction was carried by 
an announcement, which rejoiced the national heart, that King 
George would continue King Edward’s racing stud ; and in due 
course it was discovered from the attendance of the King and 
Queen at race meetings, theatres, and the like that they shared 
with the common Englishman and Englishwoman a healthy zest 
in recreation. To the many young people who in recent years 
have seen the King and Queen rocking with laughter at the jokes 
of a music-hall comedian the apprehension of their fathers at the 
beginning of the reign will appear very stupid indeed—so stupid 
that it were better forgotten if such errors did not enter into the 
perspective of history. 

On June 22,1911, George V was crowned King in Westminster 
Abbey. At that ceremony, by a departure from the precedent of 
the last Coronation, Queen Mary also was crowned. The 8,000 
persons who watched the solemn proceedings represented the 
nation, the Empire, and foreign States. To some of them the most 
thrilling incident was the loud acclamation of the Westminster 
School boys breaking by traditional privilege upon the music¬ 
laden quietude of the earlier scene. Others felt most the later loud 
response to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s presentation of 
“ George, the undoubted King of this realm.” A few—for only 
a few could see—brought away a lasting memory of little Princess 
Mary and her young brothers sitting as awed spectators. But none 
could fail to be moved by the sight of the boyish Prince of Wales 
kneeling before the crowned King and doing fealty according to 
the ritual of chivalry. 

With the celebrations that attended the Coronation may be 
compared those arranged for the present Silver Jubilee. London, 
which cheered the King and Queen when they appeared robed and 
crowned on the balcony of Buckingham Palace, was radiantly 
illuminated ; and next day there were more cheers to greet a Royal 
progress which took in the south side of the Thames. A thanks¬ 
giving service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a second progress, this 
time in North London, took place in the following week. Other 
events of a brilliant month were a fete given by their Majesties to 
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In this photograph the King is on the left, and the other children with King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra are the Duke of Clarence and Princess Louise (afterwards 
Princess Royal, Duchess of Fife) 


















THE LORDS’ VETO 

100,000 London school children at the Crystal Palace, a review'of 
Officers Training Corps, a rally of 40,000 Boy Scouts in Windsor 
Park, and, finally, a Naval Review at Spithead. State visits were 
paid later to Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; and Wales, at 
Caernarvon Castle, enthusiastically greeted its Prince at a public 
installation which was one of the finest ceremonies of the year. 
On July 1 the King thanked his people for their loyal demon¬ 
strations, the message ending with the words : 

Whatever perplexities or difficulties may lie before me and my 
people, we shall all unite in facing them resolutely, calmly, and with 
public spirit, confident that, under Divine guidance, the ultimate 
outcome will be to the common good. 

A difficulty which might be very properly called a crisis was a 
legacy from the last reign. King Edward had died in the midst of 
a prolonged dispute between the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
Liberal Governments had long complained of the thwarting of 
their measures by the Upper House through the exercise of its 
veto; and Mr. Asquith, afterwards Lord Oxford, who was then 
Prime Minister, had carried a series of resolutions for incorpora¬ 
tion in a Bill. One resolution aimed at securing the complete 
authority of the Commons over finance. Another proposed that 
any Bill, not a Money Bill, which passed the Lower House in three 
successive sessions, should become law without the Lords’ consent. 
A third provided for quinquennial Parliaments. So stood this 
grave constitutional question at King Edward’s death. 

During the summer and autumn of 1910, after King George’s 
accession, the Liberal and Conservative leaders sat again and 
again in conference without coming to agreement. The relative 
strength of the parties was hardly disturbed at a General Election ; 
and before the Coronation a Parliament Bill embodying the old 
resolutions had passed its third reading in the Commons and its 
second in the Lords. The Coronation over, the Lords brought 
the contest to its height by vitally amending the Bill on the third 
reading. Lord Lansdowne, who with Mr. Balfour, later Lord 
Balfour, led the Conservative Party, secured a provision inimical 
to the Liberal purpose of giving Home Rule to Ireland. It was to 
the effect that no Bill establishing a national Parliament in the 
British Islands should be presented for the Royal Assent until the 
approval of the electors had been directly given. 

The Government would not give way on the issue. They 
threatened extreme measures, meaning that they would advise 
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the King to create sufficient Liberal peers to pass the Bill into 
law in its original unamended form. A few days later, after the 
Unionist leaders had had audience of the King, Lord Lansdowne 
counselled his followers to retreat from the position they had 
taken up, and, as he himself and between 200 and 300 other peers 
abstained from voting, the original Bill was carried by a majority 
of seventeen. No secret had been made of the King s attitude: 
His Majesty had intimated to the Prime Minister, on the 
breakdown of the conference of party leaders in the preceding 
November, that he would consider it his duty to act upon the 
Prime Minister’s advice and give contingent assent to the 
creation of peers. In September, 1932, in a series of articles 
extracted from the then unpublished Life of Lord Oxford, 
The Times printed a list of names suggested for submission to 
the King if a creation of peers had become necessary. That list 
was at once a revelation and a reminder of the fatalities of 
time, for some of the names were not recognized and many 
belonged to the dead. 

In several directions the prospect was overcast at the beginning 
of the new reign. Apart from the constitutional crisis, there was 
a threat to European peace from German action in Morocco, a 
London dock strike, a national railway strike. But in November 
their Majesties were able to sail in the Medina for India. They were 
away about three months ; months of which the signal event was 
the Durbar. On December 2 the King and Queen had landed 
in Bombay and been received by the Governor-General (Lord 
Hardinge); on the 7th they had made their entry into the Imperial 
city of Delhi, and after being greeted in the streets by the people 
had been welcomed on the Ridge by the chosen representatives of 
British India. At the Durbar, where a great multitude watched 
the homage of the ruling chiefs, the King’s coronation was pro¬ 
claimed, and the Governor-General announced, among other 
grants, concessions, reliefs, and benefactions, that the King- 
Emperor was devoting fifty lakhs of rupees to the cause of 
education, and was extending the Victoria Cross to the native 
officers and men of the Indian Army. But the most momentous 
announcement, made by the King-Emperor himself, was of the 
transfer of the capital to Delhi. 

A later ceremony was the laying of the first stones of the new 
Delhi, which since that day has grown into a capital indeed. Its 
architectural splendours are now so well known, by picture and 
description, to the eyes even of stay-at-home Britons that the first 
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opposition to the transfer is obliterated. But for the presence of 
the King-Emperor, and his personal share in breaking the news, 
it would doubtless have been stronger. 

The success of the visit to India, with the foretaste it gave of a 
loyalty which was soon to get more substantial expression, was 
perhaps the brightest feature of a period of gathering clouds before 
a great storm. In May, 1913, the King and Queen went to Berlin 
for the marriage of Princess Victoria Louise to Prince Ernest 
Augustus of Cumberland; and in April, 1914, they paid to 
President Poincare in Paris a visit whose significance, though not 
unapparent at the moment, was to be better appreciated in a few 
months. Nevertheless, it seemed to some observers that the most 
important social duties undertaken by their Majesties in 1912, 
1913, and early 1914 were the frequent manifestations of their 
interest in the workers of their own land. They toured in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Midlands, and wherever they went 
among the industrial population they learnt of its labours and life. 
This must have contributed to that drawing together of highest 
and lowest which so nobly was to mark the years of war, and 
which their Majesties, aided by their sons and daughter, have 
since striven to continue. Neither the consistency of these 
efforts from then until now, nor the various shapes they have 
taken, should be allowed to weaken the recognition of their 
importance. For they indicated the revival of a long-lapsed idea 
of kingship and the placing of the Throne in a new relation to 
a changing world. 

But in the first half of 1914 there was one corner of the world 
which seemed not so much to be changing as to be reverting to the 
worst periods of its history. Ireland was threatened with civil 
war, and England, through Ireland, with the possibility of 
some of her soldiers taking a political outlook. The apparent 
imminence of Home Rule provoked Ulster to active secret 
preparations which were to involve even the Curragh camp 
in political issues. Controversy rose high in Parliament over 
the irreconcilable claims of Ireland to Home Rule and of the 
Protestant population to adequate protection. At last the 
King summoned representatives of the four parties in the 
dispute to a conference at Buckingham Palace. This sat under 
the Speaker’s presidency, but was opened by the King himself 
in a speech which did not conceal the gravity of the issue. 
Yet the four meetings held by those four parties served but to 
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disclose their inability to agree on the area of Ireland to be 
excluded from the Home Rule Bill. 

Upon a scene of industrial unrest as well as political portent 
burst the War. In telegrams to the Tsar and the Emperor William 
the King put forth his personal appeal for the maintenance of 
peace, but, hopes of negotiation having failed and British inter¬ 
vention become inevitable, his note changed. Fighting men and 
civilians were alike addressed with ringing words. The Navy was 
assured of the Royal confidence that it would “ prove once again 
the sure shield of Britain and of her Empire,” while the Dominions 
were reminded in a later message that 

had I stood aside when, in defiance of pledges to which my kingdom 
was a party, the soil of Belgium was violated and her cities laid desolate, 
when the very life of the French nation was threatened with extinction, 
I should have sacrificed my honour and given to destruction the 
liberties of my Empire and of mankind. 

How swiftly the Dominions responded is one of the great 
recollections ; and in a year in which the constitutional future of 
India occupies so much attention, there is special reason for 
si nglin g out the magnificent loyalty of British India and the 
devotion of the Princes, summed up in the offer from one State of 
its whole resources, to the last man and the last coin. 

At several stages of the War the King appealed to his people for 
sacrifice. October, 1915, saw the introduction of the Derby 
Scheme for voluntary reinforcement of the depleted ranks of the 
Army. On that occasion His Majesty, while confessing his pride 
in the self-denial already shown, reminded “ men of all classes ” 
that the end was not yet in sight, and that “ the darkest moment 
has ever produced in men of our race the sternest resolve.” In 
May, 1916, after compulsory service had been introduced, the 
Royal Assent to the Act was accompanied by “ recognition and 
appreciation ” of the voluntary enlistment since the beginning of 
the War of 5,041,000 men, “ an effort far surpassing that of any 
other nation in similar circumstances recorded in history, and one 
which will be a lasting source of pride to future generations.” 

From the crowded incidents of the years from 1914 to 1918 the 
King’s name was rarely separable. He was always prompt in 
honouring the achievements of his troops. Their sufferings in the 
trenches never lacked his sympathy. His words invariably bore 
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The King and Queen with their ten bridesmaids after their wedding at St. James’s Palace on July 6, 1893. The 
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of Battenberg (Crown Princess of Sweden), Princess Margaret of Connaught (the late Crown Princess of 
Sweden), and Princess Beatrice of Edinburgh (Infanta Beatrix of Orleans). Seated on right: Princess Victoria 
of Battenberg (Queen Victoria of Spain) and Princess Victoria Patricia of Connaught (Lady Patricia Ramsay) 



The King and Queen in their Garter robes at Windsor in 1914 



















THE KING’S EXAMPLE 

the full burden of his sincerity. It was a sailor speaking to sailors 
who, on the morrow of Jutland, wrote to the Grand Fleet: 

I mourn the loss of brave men, many of them personal friends of 
my own, who have fallen in their country’s cause. Yet even more do 
I regret that the German High Sea Fleet, in spite of its heavy losses, 
was enabled by the misty weather to evade the full consequences of an 
encounter they have always professed to desire, but for which when the 
opportunity arrived they showed no inclination. 

On his several visits to the Grand Fleet the King used the 
same comprehensible language. They were noticeable, too, for his 
keen observation of details, large or small, of the work in hand. 
It is well known that the Royal eye is, like the Royal memory 
for faces, perspicacious and unsleeping. Many discovered its 
power on the multitudinous visits paid by the King and Queen to 
munition factories and hospitals in England. On these occasions, 
since it was wartime and many of the institutions in both kinds 
were small, conventions were apt to suffer a limited relaxation. 
The King fully approved, but now and then some very local 
authority would endeavour to tighten the bonds of discipline; 
and the consequences touched the gravities of war with the dancing 
light of comedy. 

While the Royal example was valuable in general, it was 
eminently practical in particular. In 1916 the King made a gift 
to the Exchequer of £100,000, to be applied as the Government 
thought best. Others, in their degree, followed the lead. Perhaps 
at no period in our history has such generosity been shown by all 
classes as in those years, though there has since been abundant 
opportunity to learn how widely the public purse is opened at a 
Royal call for sympathy and suffering. Still earlier, in the spring 
of 1915, the King set an example of abstinence for the public good. 
The output of munitions having been hampered in some districts 
by excessive drinking, he resolved to give up all alcoholic liquor 
both for himself and for his household. Here, again, his guidance 
produced its result. Modern sobriety, as a comprehensive code 
of behaviour, may be said to date from the War. 

No war labours and denials made a wider impression than 
the King’s visits to the fighting front in France and Flanders. 
The public imagination would have been struck in any case by 
interpretations of its own desire, such as the investiture of the 
heroic King Albert of the Belgians with the Order of the Garter, 
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an incident of the visit of December, 1914. But imaginings were 
rendered visual after a time by film records of the King with the 
troops. That was the age of the silent pictures, but speech could 
not have been more telling than the highly animated photographs 
of the King acknowledging the cheers of his soldiers, walking over 
the devastated land, talking with generals and statesmen, 
inspecting the trenches. No pictures were so popular, none so 
applauded. 

The visit of October, 1915, was seriously interrupted. As the 
King was reviewing troops his horse was startled, and, rearing, 
slipped and fell, with the rider beneath. His Majesty was so 
severely bruised as to be invalided for weeks, and at the moment 
was reduced to such weakness that, when in the hospital train 
which was bearing him home he tried to pin the Victoria Cross on 
the uniform of a recent recipient of the honour, he was obliged to 
accept a helping hand. In a Special Order of the Day, issued to 
the troops before his departure from France, he said : 

I have decorated many of you. But had I decorated all who deserve 
recognition for conspicuous valour there would have been no limit, 
for the whole Army is illustrious. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to me that my accident should have 
prevented my seeing all the troops I had intended, but during my stay 
among you I have seen enough to fill my heart with admiration of your 
patient, cheerful endurance of life in the trenches; a life either of 
weary monotony or of terrible tumult. It is the dogged determination 
evinced by all ranks which will at last bring you to victory. Keep 
the goal in sight, and remember it is the final lap that wins. 

Memorable for a pleasanter reason was the visit in July, 1917. 
This was the King’s fourth, and he was accompanied by the Queen. 
For 600 years a King and Queen of England had not been together 
at a seat of war. The Queen’s particular share of “ things seen ” 
was mentioned in the Special Order. It had been a great pleasure 
to her “ to become personally acquainted with the excellent 
arrangements for the care of the sick and wounded, whose welfare 
is ever close to her heart.” Possibly, too, the Queen’s presence 
inspired a reminder to the soldiers that their comrades of the 
industrial army of men and women at home had claims on their 
remembrance “ for their untiring service in helping you to meet 
the enemy ” on equal and improving terms. 

At this time the King abolished all German titles and dignities 
in the Royal Family. In future the ruling House was to be known 
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as the House of Windsor. To all children of the Sovereign, and to 
his grandchildren in the male line only, the style of “ Royal 
Highness ” was to be restricted. The titles of “ Prince ” and 
“ Princess ” were similarly limited. 

The next year, 1918, which proved to be the last of the War, 
began none too well. Though the entry of the United States 
seemed to have placed the ultimate issue beyond doubt, days of 
disaster had yet to be endured. It was towards the end of March, 
after the Germans had broken through the slender British line, 
that the King went again to the Western Front. He was able to 
realize the courage with which his “ splendid troops ” had “ with¬ 
stood the supreme effort of the greater part of the enemy’s fighting 
power.” Then, with the approach of the end, events moved 
rapidly. In April came the first American contingent, receiving 
on disembarcation a Royal message in the following words : 

Soldiers of the United States, the people of the British Isles welcome 
you on your way to take your stand beside the armies of many nations 
now fighting in the Old World the great battle for human freedom. 

The Allies will gain new heart and spirit in your company. I wish 
I could shake the hand of each one of you and bid you God-speed on 
your mission. 

In May the King reviewed an American regiment at Buckingham 
Palace; and soon, on the other side of the Channel, were started 
those intensive operations which forced the Germans by degrees 
to abandon the ground they had so long held, to relinquish 
Ostend and Brussels, and to sue for an armistice. 

Meanwhile in July, before anxiety had yielded to encourage¬ 
ment, the King and Queen had celebrated their Silver Wedding. 
A special service was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and at Guildhall 
the King, in accepting from the Lord Mayor, on behalf of the 
citizens, a cheque for £53,000 to be devoted to charities, spoke 
of the Empire’s whole-hearted response to the call of duty, and 
rejoiced that he and the Queen, with their children, had been 
able to bear a part in the comradeship of war. 

For many Londoners the first notes of peace on Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1918, came from the bugles of Boy Scouts. “ All 
clear ! ” they said to those taught by a succession of air-raids to 
interpret their significance. But every Londoner of every sort and 
condition seemed to find his way sooner or later, in the hours of 
uproarious street frolic that followed, to the Mall before Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. Again and again the King and Queen came on to 
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the balcony to receive the cheers of the ever-present crowd. On 
a day of such congratulation the King’s thoughts went straight to 
the warriors. To the Navy he said : “ I am proud to have served 
in the Navy, I am prouder still to be its head on this memorable 
day.” The Empire Army was reminded that its prowess, “ as 
great in retreat as in victory,” had ended the campaign by captur¬ 
ing Mons, “ where your predecessors of 1914 shed the first British 
blood.” The Royal Air Force was assured that its birth, with its 
wonderful expansion and development, would “ ever remain 
one of the most remarkable achievements of the Great War.” 

Prominent among the celebrations and thanksgivings was a 
gathering in the Royal Gallery at Westminster. To the Lords and 
Commons, with whom were Dominion and Indian notabilities, 
the King spoke at length on the new tasks which now presented 
themselves. Not a few of his words are as appropriate to-day as 
they were nearly seventeen years ago : 

May not the losses of War [he asked] be repaired by better organiza¬ 
tion of industry and by avoiding the waste which industrial disputes 
involve ? Cannot a spirit of reciprocal trust and coordination of effort 
be diffused among all classes ? May we not, by raising the standard of 
education, turn to fuller account the natural aptitudes of our people, 
and open wider the sources of intellectual employment ? 

We have also, in conjunction with our Allies and other peace-loving 
States, to devise machinery by which the risk of international strife shall 
be averted and the crushing burdens of naval and military armaments 
be reduced. The doctrine that Force shall rule the world has been 
disproved and destroyed. Let us enthrone the rule of Justice and 
International Right. . . . 

In these years Britain and her traditions have come to mean more 
to us than they had ever meant before. It became a privilege to serve 
her in whatever way we could ; and we were all drawn by the sacredness 
of the cause into a comradeship which fired our zeal and nerved our 
efforts. This is the spirit we must try to preserve. It is on a sense of 
brotherhood and mutual good will, on a common devotion to the 
common interests of the nation as a whole, that its future prosperity 
and strength must be built up. 

The Peace Conference was the signal event of 1919. When the 
King opened Parliament in February, after Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Coalition Government had been given an overwhel min g 
majority at the General Election, the Speech from the Throne 
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naturally gave much attention to the problems under consideration 
at Versailles. But, as will be recalled later, there were passages 
dealing with reconstruction at home in which His Majesty certainly 
spoke for himself as well as for his Ministers. June 28 was kept 
as Peace Day, and again the people thronged before Buckingham 
Palace, again the King and Queen appeared on the balcony. On 
this occasion His Majesty made a short speech to the effect that the 
signing of the peace terms had ended the greatest war in history, 
and that he joined with his subjects in giving thanks to God for its 
conclusion. 

Also there were memorial services for the fallen, and martial 
ceremonies. Two of the latter, as offering a contrast, may be 
particularly mentioned. Twelve thousand men of the Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealand, and Newfoundland forces, marching 
through London before their homeward voyage, saluted the King 
in front of Buckingham Palace. Discipline, not altogether done 
with, was so far subjected that the men broke into the song with 
which so often in those days the civilian multitude gave voice to its 
esteem for His Majesty. From sound lungs they sang “ For he’s 
a jolly good fellow.” The other and much smaller martial 
ceremony took place in the Palace gardens. There a number of 
awed and very silent Indian troops, whose diversity in type bore 
witness to India’s human conglomeration, were decorated by the 
King with the medals they had won. Among the few observers 
of certain little incidents of that summer afternoon were some at 
least who drew an unforgettable conspectus of Empire from the 
two gatherings. On the one hand, the splendidly vociferous and 
unembarrassed ; on the other hand, the stalwartly shy and dumb ; 
and all alike soldiers of the King. 

“ We have to create a new Britain,” the King had said in one of 
his first references to the duties of peacetime ; and he had suggested 
that the new Britain depended upon improvement in the health 
and wellbeing of the people and in the conditions of labour. 
Royal concern for housing had been shown before the War. 
Now, as in succeeding years of peace, an enormous lack of proper 
dwellings was seen on every hand. Building had for long been 
delayed by prior claims upon national industry. The deficiency 
was so great, the demand so intense, that houses which had fallen 
into decay found a ready market. Slum clearance was at the 
time a secondary consideration, homes being so scarce that they 
were eagerly sought anywhere. That stress should be laid upon 
housing in that Speech from the Throne already mentioned might 
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have been expected in the circumstances; but the King in other 
speeches betrayed his deep and permanent conviction that the end 
of the matter was not a mere supply of houses, important as that 
was, but a higher conception of home in the material sense. In 
his replies to addresses from the London County Council and the 
City Corporation he spoke as a home-loving father of his people. 
The “ homelier virtues of industry and thrift ” were coupled in 
his several addresses with good houses, education, and the spirit 
of fellowship as the needs of the age upon which the nation was 
entering. 

There were, however, frequent reminders that so practical a 
philosophy was not easily learnt in the backwash of the world 
storm. Industrial unrest continued until it culminated in the 
general strike of 1926. Their Majesties had reason to remember 
the railway strike of 1919, for, returning to London from Balmoral, 
they travelled the 500 miles or so in one day by motor-car. The 
general strike was the occasion of a Royal appeal for the elimina¬ 
tion of bitterness and for unity in repairing the mischief done. 

In one respect, at least, the nation had never lost its unity. 
The singleness of purpose which was a feature of the War period 
was carried into the commemoration of the dead. When in 1920 
the King unveiled the Cenotaph and attended the burial of the 
Unknown Warrior in Westminster Abbey he set his seal to a 
ceremony, or series of ceremonies, which has never ceased on the 
annual recurrence of Armistice Day to bind the nation and the 
Empire in a community of reverent sentiment. Unbroken, too, 
is their feeling for Royal rejoicing and mourning. They rejoiced 
with the King and Queen on the marriages of their daughter and 
two sons : in 1922 of Princess Mary with Viscount Lascelles, now 
Earl of Harewood; in 1923 of the Duke of York with Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon ; in 1934 of the Duke of Kent with Princess 
Marina. And in 1925 they mourned with their Majesties the death 
of Queen Alexandra, who for sixty of her eighty years had been 
beloved of the people for her perennial beauty, grace, and 
sympathy. 

In one particular direction, however, there was not unity but 
disunion. Ireland, said the King in that 1919 Speech from the 
Throne, “ causes me great anxiety.” Anxious the Irish situation 
remained until 1922, when as the consequence of a treaty which has 
since been subjected to much dispute, the Irish Free State was 
established, together with a separate Parliament and executive 
Government for Northern Ireland. 
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The King and Queen photographed during their honeymoon 


















LABOUR IN POWER 

If unity is a word scarcely applicable to British and Indian 
opinion on Indian constitutional reform, it will certainly describe 
the aim of the Joint Select Committee and of the Bill which resulted 
from their deliberations and which is now being debated in 
Parliament. One change in India, the Chamber of Princes, 
promised by Royal Proclamation in 1920, was inaugurated by the 
Duke of Connaught as the King’s representative, and has played 
its part in the discussion of the proposed fundamental change. 
The definition of the King’s relation to his Dominions, in view of 
their accomplished emancipation from the control of the Imperial 
Parliament, was made explicit in the Statute of Westminster of 
1931. 

None the less momentous in the years since the Armistice have 
been the political changes at home, though more in the nature of 
vicissitude than of departure from tradition. The Coalition was 
succeeded in office by a Conservative Government, first under 
Mr. Bonar Law, then under Mr. Baldwin. By many it was not 
expected that Mr. Baldwin would be preferred as Prime Minister 
to Lord Curzon. The Royal summons to Mr. Baldwin, as more 
than one writer has recorded from intimate knowledge, was a 
grave disappointment to Lord Curzon himself, whose claims 
indeed were great but overbalanced by handicaps. Not, however, 
until Lord Curzon’s biography was published was it generally 
known that the choice of Mr. Baldwin was the King’s own, the 
deciding consideration being the suitability to the demands of the 
age of a Prime Minister with a seat in the Lower House. 

On the fall of the Baldwin Government Labour was returned 
to power, though on such terms as made it dependent on Liberal 
support. This first Labour Administration was headed by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, to whom and whose colleagues of the 
Cabinet the Royal confidence was ungrudgingly given. It might 
be argued that the pioneer Labour Government did nothing better 
in its short and troubled term than to remove any lingering 
misconception of a Constitutional Monarch’s superiority to party. 
The new party order had confirmed its advent, and had not failed 
of unprejudiced welcome in the proper quarter. Quickly as the 
electors returned to the Conservative allegiance, they had learnt 
that only to a subject was it permitted to take sides ; and the 
next Labour Government must have kissed hands in 1929 with 
even more assurance than the first. 

In the interval occurred the King’s serious illness. At the end 
of November, 1928, a feverish cold developed into lung trouble, 
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which caused grave anxiety during the rest of the year. The first 
week of December found His Majesty so weak physically that it 
was thought well to vest the Royal authority in a Commission. 
This was formed of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
York, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Prime Minister. The six Counsellors of State were not called 
upon for a very prolonged exercise of responsibility. Towards the 
middle of February, 1929, having combated his illness with cheer¬ 
ful courage, the invalid had so far recovered as to be moved to 
Bognor, where he spent the stages of convalescence. 

All classes in the nation, all countries in the Empire, watched in 
spirit by the King’s bedside during the critical days. The posting 
of each bulletin on the gates of Buckingham Palace was awaited 
by a deeply moved gathering. From oversea and from foreign 
lands came multitudinous inquiries. A feeling was shown which 
could only have been inspired by the personal relation the King 
had formed with his own subjects, and by the perhaps envying 
recognition of that relation on the Continent. Here was a King; 
here also was a kingly man : so might the universal sentiment be 
interpreted. 

St. George’s Day, April 23, brought from the King a message of 
thanks for his recovery, which was given ceremonial enlargement 
at a public service in July. Not long afterwards fell the General 
Election, which resulted in the return of the second Labour 
Government; and the autumn of 1930 was memorable for the 
first session of the Round-Table Conference on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reform, which followed the report of the Simon 
Commission. In opening the proceedings the King held up the 
ideals of justice and progress before the composite body which 
he impressed with his declaration that “for these things I care 
deeply.” 

There were other things also; among them economy for the 
nation as well as for the individual. A ruler who had so often 
numbered thrift among the social virtues could not fail to be 
concerned when, in 1931, the country was confronted with a 
financial crisis. The huge Budget deficits of that year are a recent 
and painful memory. In August the situation had to be faced. 
The King, who had been watching it closely from Balmoral, 
made up his mind to come to London at once and arrived on a 
Sunday morning by special train. That evening he found the Prime 
Minister on the point of resignation, and it was at his personal 
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suggestion, made in the exercise of his true constitutional function, 
that Mr. MacDonald was persuaded on the following morning to 
bring with him to the Palace Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the leaders of the two Opposition parties. To that meeting, 
greatly helped by the initiative of the Sovereign, the National 
Government owed its origin. 

The National Government, formed as a consequence, is still 
in being. It lacks indeed some of the original members. The 
fiscal policy adopted by the remaining majority offended certain 
principles dearly held by Lord Snowden and Sir Herbert Samuel. 
But it has been enabled by loyal adherence to its original under¬ 
taking to lead the country towards the goal of prosperity. A 
Royal example in cutting down expenditure took the shape of a 
£50,000 reduction in the Civil List. The electors came to their 
country’s rescue by giving the National Government an over¬ 
whelming majority at the polls; and the good work was 
afterwards forwarded by the cheerful though sacrificial assent of 
the great mass of War Loan investors to the economical conversion 
of this national liability. 

So the stony path to recovery was taken, and has been 
consistently trodden. But neither the King and Queen nor their 
sons have lost sight in these trying years of the real sufferers from 
the depression. No sound scheme for aiding the unemployed, 
either by providing them with work or with a purpose for their 
enforced leisure, has wanted Royal support. Nor is this support 
confined to the passing moment. When, in March, the Prince of 
Wales inaugurated King George’s Jubilee Fund for helping 
British youth, he could assure his hearers at St. James’s Palace 
that nothing else would give the King and Queen so much pleasure. 
It is a commonplace that their Majesties are ever foremost in 
welcoming those enterprises which betoken industrial advance 
and economic improvement. In July, 1933, the King opened at 
Southampton the world’s largest dry dock, and last September 
the Queen gave her own name to the Cunard White Star liner 
whose construction on Clydeside, both in its interruption and its 
resumption, might serve as a symbol of recent industrial and 
economic experience. 

A different symbol, of wider bearing, was the World Economic 
Conference, held in London in the summer of 1933. This was 
opened by the King, and attended by leading statesmen from many 
countries. Their inability to reach complete agreement on the 
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problems confronting them disappointed the too high expecta¬ 
tions that had been formed, and world economy remains 
unregulated. World friendship, on the other hand, has been 
drawn a little closer through the influence of the Royal Family. 
In these later years of the reign their Majesties themselves have 
confined their travels to this country, but they have seen the Duke 
of Gloucester and the Duke of Kent beginning to emulate the 
Prince of Wales, the former by his recent Australasian tour, the 
latter in South Africa in 1934, while the Continental popularity of 
the eldest and the youngest has been proved within the last few 
months. 

This spreading of good will in the Empire and outside is among 
the signal achievements of the King and his sons. It is what 
the stranger has in mind when he speaks of Royalty as a British 
“ asset.” The term may be prosaic, but is perhaps none the worse 
on that account, when everybody knows exactly the stranger’s 
meaning. Certainly, if the twenty-five years now in celebration are 
to be placed in a nice balance, much national loss will be weighed 
in the one scale, while in the other is the profit of a Throne 
which every year of the twenty-five has established more firmly 
in the respect of the people. Respect might be enough, but a 
feeling more tender, intimate, and potent is expressed whenever 
a British assembly sings “ God Save the King,” and it gets its 
response whenever the King talks directly to his Empire and is 
overheard by an eagerly listening world. 
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THE KING—A PERSONAL STUDY 


very large number of his subjects, of all sorts and 



conditions, have been privileged to hold, at one time or 


1 Xanother, a brief conversation with their Sovereign. Probably 
there is not one of them who did not begin an interview of that 
kind with some degree of nervousness, and not one who failed to 
find, at the end of a minute or two, that his nervousness had 
entirely disappeared. This power of setting people at their ease 
is not due to the skill of an adroit conversationalist, but to 
something better—the immediate revelation of a simple, direct, 
amazingly straightforward and lovable personality. Of pose or 
condescension there is never a trace in the King’s talk. To 
strangers and intimate friends alike he is just himself; outspoken, 
sincere, and the very soul of unselfish kindness. 

To some extent, indeed, the simplicity and candour of His 
Majesty’s character are apt to conceal from the general view the 
unusual nature of his gifts. He may lack the diplomatic finesse 
which distinguished his father, and he is not, like the Queen, a 
wide and rapid reader ; indeed, he often complains that he never 
has time to open a book. But his knowledge of men, places, and 
affairs is often, in the most literal sense, astonishing. Often some¬ 
one who has been engaged in oversea work and afterwards has 
met the King, by the chance of some public occasion when no 
previous “ getting-up ” of the subject was possible, has been 
astonished to find how versed His Majesty is in the special circum¬ 
stances and recent developments of some small and comparatively 
unimportant part of the Empire. Like the rest of his House, he is 
helped by the possession of a remarkable memory, not for faces 
alone but for details of all sorts. While on a visit to one of his 
residences, perhaps, he discusses with someone a matter of local 
interest. After many months, months crowded with business and 
innumerable concerns, he will meet that acquaintance again. 
“ How have you been getting on about so-and-so ? ” he will 
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inquire, and his talk will show that, in some almost miraculous 
way, he remembers every point raised in the previous conversation. 

Certainly none of his subjects works harder or more conscien¬ 
tiously. From time to time we may be informed that His Majesty 
is about to “ take a holiday ” at Balmoral, or Cowes, or 
Eastbourne. Yet the simple truth is that he never has a holiday. 
If there are certain functions which, at special times, he can 
delegate to one of his sons, there remains a great burden of daily 
tasks which cannot be transferred to anyone else, and punctually 
every morning that work arrives and punctually is done. Wherever 
he may be, it follows him. Even if he could shirk it he would not, 
for of all the motives that shape his character and control his daily 
life that of doing his duty to the full is the strongest. There is a 
touch of the ironic in the fact that strangers invited to preach 
before the King seem extraordinarily apt to suppose that a sermon 
about the importance of doing one’s duty will be appropriate. If 
there are any places where exhortations on that particular topic 
are superfluous they are the Private Chapels of Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Many of the King’s tastes are well known—his love of the sea, 
his keenness as a sportsman—in the past he was among the half- 
dozen best game-shots in the country—his undiminished ardour 
as a stamp-collector. About pictures and music his views are 
decided and conservative. He takes a special interest in Church 
music, but is not pleased when familiar hymns are sung to 
unfamiliar tunes. Above all other interests of his private life, 
however, is his home. To be at home with his beloved wife, with 
some of his family round him, to snatch a brief pause in the round 
of ceremonial occasions and formal dinner-parties—this is what 
he enjoys beyond all else. It is only at Sandringham that he can 
occasionally obtain it. It is typical of his relationship with 
Sandringham that there the head-gardener is the vicar’s church¬ 
warden at the parish church, while the parishioners’ warden is the 
King. In taking the office, however, he stipulated that he should 
not be expected to carry round the alms-bag. 

He has a large number of personal friends. There was one period 
in English history when “ the King’s Friends ” was a phrase 
denoting the members of one political party; there have been 
many periods when the King’s friends of the day would probably 
be out of favour before a year was out. But our present Sovereign’s 
idea of friendship contrasts sharply indeed with such conceptions. 
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It is independent of politics. Intellectual brilliance attracts him 
far less than simple good-fellowship, and, above all else, 
“straightness.” And “ once the King’s friend, always the King’s 
friend ” has become almost a proverb among those who know 
him well. They do not hear honeyed words from him when he is 
displeased ! Yet at all times, and most of all if they are in any sort 
of trouble, they will find that there is simply no limit to his 
staunchness and his thoughtfulness, or to the pains which he and 
the Queen will take to help them. At other times he shares their 
good spirits to the full; His Majesty is not among those who are 
content merely to smile when they are amused. 

It would be impertinent to try to describe, and it would be 
impossible to describe fully, all that the Queen’s devotion has 
meant to him throughout their married life. Let it only be said 
that her heroism in the darkest hours of the King’s illness is 
something which none who saw it can forget. And this ideal 
marriage is based on the surest foundation. The briefest sketch 
of the King cannot omit reference to his religion. No press of 
business will keep him from attending Divine Service on Sunday 
morning; not a day passes but, however full it may be, he finds 
time to read his Bible. In simple truth, it is sheer force of character 
which has given King George V. his present place in the hearts of 
his people. The crowds which will cheer him in London, with 
those vaster multitudes which will pledge him the world over, will 
honour not merely the monarch but the man, will think of him 
not merely with loyalty but with love. 
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THE DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


he Empire has passed through an amazing series of chances 
and changes in the twenty-five years of King George’s reign, 



X and two of the changes are outstanding. The main topic of 
Imperial discussion when His Majesty ascended the Throne was 
the fiscal question. The principle of Imperial Preference had then 
been applied for many years by all the Dominions ; but England 
stood faithful to her free trade system and refused the grant of 
reciprocal preferences. The subject remained intensely contro¬ 
versial during twenty-two years of the reign, but in 1932 England 
decided to adopt a system of moderate protection, and in the same 
year established reciprocal preferences for the various parts of the 
Empire. This great change was first proposed by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain in 1903 ; it was finally carried in 1932 by his son, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 

A political transformation has also taken place no less remark¬ 
able. In the earlier years of the reign the Dominions, though 
absolutely self-governing within their own boundaries, were 
content to leave international questions, apart from certain 
matters of trade, to the central control of the British Government. 
Immediately after the War they took rank in the comity of nations 
as independent States and individual members of the League of 
Nations. At a later Imperial Conference it was resolved that 
Britain and the Dominions were autonomous communities, 
“ equal in status and in no way subordinate to one another in any 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs.” To this definition 
legislative effect was given, in 1931, by the Statute of Westminster. 

The Empire has thus changed very greatly during the reign in 
both its political and its economic system. But though this process 
of evolution has in some respects loosened the web of the Imperial 
fabric, it has given nothing but a greatly enhanced significance to 
the Throne and the Sovereign. The King is the centre of our 
loyalties, the symbol of all that makes us a united family of nations, 



The King at the Front studying a map held by the late Lord Plumer 
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The King with Dominion Prime Ministers who attended the Imperial Conference held in London in 1926. 
Seated on either side of the King are Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Mr. W. L Mackenzie King (Canada), and 
standhtg (reading from the left), Mr. W. S. Monroe (Newfoundland), Mr. J. G. Coates* (New Zealand) 
Mr S M Bruce (Commonwealth of Australia), General Hertzog (Union of South Africa), and 
Mr. W. T. Cosgrave (Irish Free State) 




















GREAT AND WIDESPREAD FAMILY 

and through a long reign more full of trials and ordeals than have 
fallen to the lot of any Monarch since the Great Rebellion, his 
unselfish and unstinted devotion to the duties of his great position, 
his integrity of character, his wealth of sympathy with every class 
and section of his subjects, and his simplicity of life have won him 
an affection and an ascendancy in the hearts of his people which 
is more intimate and more personal than that achieved by any of 
his predecessors. In all this noble record the Queen has shared to 
the full, and the King has seen his spirit faithfully reflected in the 
splendid service rendered to the Empire by the Prince of Wales 
and other members of his family. 

The position now held by the Sovereign of the British Empire, 
in a period which has seen the end of three great Empires—the 
German, the Austrian, and the Russian—and a widespread 
collapse of monarchical institutions, is perhaps the most significant 
of many striking features in a memorable period of Imperial 
history. In his broadcast message to the Empire at Christmas His 
Majesty expressed the hope that he might “ be regarded as in 
some true sense the head of this great and widespread family, 
sharing its life and sustained by its affections.” This, he added, 
he would feel to be “ a full reward for the long and sometimes 
anxious labours of his reign.” The messages drawn from every 
part of the Empire by the celebration of his Silver Jubilee must 
have assured His Majesty that this reward for which he hoped is 
his to-day in the fullest measure, pressed down and flowing over. 

It is a curious fact that both King Edward’s and King George’s 
accession to the Throne coincided with the creation of a new 
Dominion. The Australian States had just united in a Common¬ 
wealth when King Edward succeeded, and King George, then 
Duke of York, opened the first Australian Parliament in the first 
year of the reign. Only nine years later the South African Colonies 
formed themselves into a Union, and the Act establishing it passed 
through Parliament by the end of 1909. King George was to have 
opened the first Union Parliament as Prince of Wales. His 
accession made this impossible, and the Duke of Connaught went 
out to South Africa to perform the ceremony in his stead. 

The story of the rapid movement towards union does not belong 
to King George’s reign, but the Imperial policy out of which it 
grew received a striking vindication four years later, when the 
Empire was plunged into war. The two chief figures in the Union 
Government then in power, Generals Botha and Smuts, were 
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Dutch generals who had fought to the last against the King’s 
Forces in the Boer War. Self-government had been granted to the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State within five years of the 
conclusion of that war. The results were by no means entirely 
good, for much of Lord Milner’s uncompleted work of reconstruc¬ 
tion was ruthlessly undone. English officers were retrenched in large 
numbers, and though Sir Starr Jameson played a leading part in 
the Union movement, the control of South Africa’s destinies 
passed into the hands of a Dutch majority. But in the sequel the 
Empire reaped the reward of generosity towards a beaten foe. At 
the outbreak of war a section of the Dutch population, headed by 
General Delarey, declared itself in rebellion against the King. 
Had we still been governing the country the situation would have 
been hard to control. But as much earlier in Canada, so in South 
Africa, responsibility told its tale. The Dutch leaders of the 
country stood true to their allegiance, and the rebellion was sup¬ 
pressed. This is not the least of the many far-reaching political 
events which have marked King George’s reign. 

Ireland (minus the six counties of Northern Ireland) became a 
Dominion under the name of the Irish Free State in 1923, but the 
Irish question remains an enigma and still defies solution. The 
story of Ireland throughout the reign has been an unhappy one. 
A Home Rule Bill on the Gladstonian model, introduced by the 
Liberal Government in 1912, was steadily resisted by the Unionist 
Party, but would nevertheless have become law under the Parlia¬ 
ment Act in 1914 had the War not supervened. For two years 
before the War Ulster had been arming to resist inclusion under a 
Dublin Parliament. The suspension of the Bill at the outbreak of 
war postponed the whole question, but made room for the growth 
of a revolutionary party in Southern Ireland. A fourth Home 
Rule Bill which passed through Parliament in 1921 established 
Parliaments in Dublin and Belfast, but was violently resisted in 
Southern Ireland, where a revolutionary Government was set up. 

The King, when opening the Belfast Parliament in 1922, made a 
moving appeal for conciliation, and negotiations followed between 
the rebels and the British Government. They resulted in agree¬ 
ment, and Southern Ireland became a Dominion in the following 
year. But no real settlement has followed the grant of self- 
government, and the situation remains an anxious one. The 
contrast between Ireland and South Africa is therefore striking. 
In the one, Imperial policy has reconciled a large majority of the 
Dutch people to partnership in the Empire. The same policy, 
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pursued with equal sincerity and good will, has failed as signally 
in Ireland, and the latest Dominion is the only one which is not a 
willing and contented member of the Commonwealth. 

Rhodesia, the great territory which bears the name of Cecil 
Rhodes, was still administered at the King’s accession by the 
Chartered Company which Rhodes founded. Its administration 
remained unchanged till after the War, when a committee, under 
the late Lord Buxton’s chairmanship, recommended that Southern 
Rhodesia should receive self-government. The Union Government 
at the time made strenuous efforts to persuade its people to enter 
the Union as a province, holding out considerable financial 
inducements. The people voted by a considerable majority against 
inclusion in the Union, and accordingly became a self-governing 
Colony in 1923. Northern Rhodesia, a more largely native 
territory, which had been separately administered for many years, 
became at the same time a Crown Colony, under the control of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Colony of Ceylon has also since the War received a large 
measure of self-government. The Ceylon Constitution is of an 
unusual type, and must still be regarded as experimental. It was 
based on the recommendations of a Commission sent out to 
Ceylon under the chairmanship of Lord Donoughmore, and came 
into force in 1931. There have been difficulties in the working of 
the Constitution, and the Governor has been called upon more 
than once to use his reserve powers, but Ceylon has enjoyed great 
prosperity under British rule, and is not likely to present the 
British Government with any problems comparable to those which 
it is facing in the Indian sub-peninsula. 

In one of the oldest self-governing Colonies of the Empire, 
Newfoundland, which has taken rank for many years as a member 
of the Imperial Conference, the hands of the clock have by its own 
consent been put back. Newfoundland has been very hard hit by 
the distress of her chief staple—the fishing—industry, and she has 
had to face the resulting trouble with a budget position completely 
undermined by several years of improvident finance. In 1932 she 
was in imminent danger of default, and appealed to the British 
Government. A Commission was accordingly sent out under the 
chairmanship of Lord Amulree which investigated the whole 
position and submitted a comprehensive Report. It appeared from 
these inquiries that her only chance of recovery lay in handing 
over the control of her finances to the British Government in 
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return for financial aid which would tide her over her difficulties. 
Self-government has accordingly been suspended, and the island 
is for the time being under the control of Commissioners appointed 
by the British Government. The Commission was well received 
by the local population, and there is no reason to doubt that in 
due course Newfoundland’s finances will be re-established and 
her Constitution restored. Her case is remarkable, for it seems 
to be the only example in which a population has voluntarily 
surrendered its rights of self-government after enjoying them for 
many generations. The history of the Empire is therefore the 
richer by yet another unprecedented precedent. 

The military history of the Empire in the War is related in 
another article. Its achievement during that period constitutes, 
from the political standpoint, a new chapter in the history of 
democracy. Never hitherto had five self-governing democracies, 
scattered in four Continents, been called upon to act together in 
a great military emergency. The Dominions had little warning of 
the imminence of war, and still less knowledge of the causes which 
precipitated it. The actual outbreak of hostilities took England 
unawares, and was even less expected by the outer Empire. But they 
stood without hesitation by the Mother Country, and maintained 
their cohesion through four years of strain and terrible sacrifice. 

Canada and Australia both maintained an Army Corps on the 
Western Front. New Zealand maintained a division. The Union, 
after the conquest of German South-West Africa, sent troops to 
German East Africa, which was finally conquered by a South 
African Commander, General Smuts. The Newfoundland fishing 
population rendered most gallant service in mine-sweeping and 
other auxiliary naval activities. All the Dominions bore their share 
of the vast cost of the War, and contributed of their resources to 
the utmost. 

It was only natural that the central direction of a world-wide 
effort which told on every phase of life throughout the Empire 
should not be left throughout the War in the sole hands of the 
British Government. It became desirable to form a central 
directorate containing Dominion as well as British Ministers, and 
accordingly, in 1917, the War Cabinet came into being. From the 
constitutional standpoint the name of “ Imperial Cabinet ” was 
in fact a misnomer. The Ministers composing it had no power to 
issue orders outside their normal jurisdictions, but the decisions 
of the Cabinet were transmitted for action to each Dominion 
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by the Minister who represented that Dominion on it. The Cabinet 
was therefore in fact nothing more than a permanent session of 
the Imperial Conference. It was established, in our usual manner, 
to meet an emergency, and worked admirably—so much so that 
its members definitely suggested the summoning of a Constitu¬ 
tional Conference after the conclusion of peace to consider the 
permanent establishment of some similar constitutional machinery 
for the coordination of Imperial policy. This proposal was, in 
fact, never carried out. When the time came opinion had changed, 
and the Dominions have since steadily resisted the creation even 
of a permanent Secretariat to the Imperial Conference, though a 
proposal to that effect has more than once been laid before them. 
The history of these later developments will be outlined in a later 
section of this article. At this point it is only necessary to record 
that under the stress of war the Empire created and worked with 
success an effective central directorate of its manifold activities. 

The unity achieved by the Empire in the War was preserved 
throughout the peace negotiations. There went to Paris for the 
conference which ultimately produced the Peace Treaties a full 
British Empire delegation, the leading members of which signed 
those instruments individually on behalf of each Dominion. From 
the standpoint of Imperial history the most interesting features of 
the peace settlement, apart from the manner in which the Empire 
was represented, are two—the creation of the League of Nations 
and the grant under the League of mandates for the Government 
of Colonial territories surrendered by Germany. 

It is probable that the germ of the League of Nations is to be 
found in the success of the London Conference convened in 1912 
by Sir Edward Grey to deal with the complex and dangerous 
problems arising out of the Balkan War. Sir Edward’s own words 
upon it are worth remembering. “In 1912-13,” he said, “the 
current of European affairs was setting towards war. Austria and 
Russia were drifting with it, and dragging the other Powers in the 
same fatal direction. In agreeing to a conference and forming one 
in 1912 it was as if we all put out anchors to prevent ourselves from 
being swept away. Then the current seemed to slacken and the 
anchors were pulled up. The Conference was allowed to dissolve. 
We seemed to be safe. In reality it was not so; the set of the 
current was the same ; and in a year’s time we were all swept into 
the cataract of war.” Sir Edward Grey believed that had this 
Conference remained in being diplomacy might have been able to 
intervene effectively in July, 1914, before mobilization was 
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ordered and the vast armies began to march. The attempt to 
arrange a conference under the pressure of events broke down. 
Better, he thought, if the Conference had been a standing one, for 
had it been so the Powers at grips could hardly have refused to 
attend it and discuss their grievances before the dogs of war were 
loosed. 

In 1919 the desire for a permanent international conference was 
reinforced by a growing realization that the Peace Treaties would 
reflect in many aspects the terrible bitterness left by the War. The 
democracies were full of it, and there was no question in many 
minds, including those of the principal authors, that there should 
be established some permanent machinery for the adjustment of 
difficulties and the correction of mistakes. President Wilson in 
any case was determined to create some system by which “ open 
diplomacy ” might be guaranteed and trouble dragged into the 
fight of day before it had time to ferment. He also wanted “ open 
covenants openly arrived at ”; secret treaties and secret clauses 
appended to public treaties were to be things of the past. Opinion 
in the Dominions was favourable to all these ideas, and the 
Dominion representatives welcomed the creation of a permanent 
international organization in which each Dominion would take its 
place as an independent and individual State. The Covenant, 
based upon these principles, was drafted in the main by a British 
and a Dominion statesman, Lord Cecil and General Smuts. 
Under it all signatory States have equal rights. 

The creation of the League was therefore a new departure in 
the constitution of the Empire. Having by their membership of it 
established their status as nations and acquired a direct voice in 
international affairs, the Dominions lost interest in the possibility 
of modifying the constitution of the Empire itself so as to spread 
the responsibility for foreign policy and defence. Such a develop¬ 
ment had seemed desirable to the Imperial War Cabinet, which 
recommended that a constitutional conference should be sum¬ 
moned for the purpose after the conclusion of peace. The Imperial 
Conference which met in 1921 considered this proposal and 
decided that no such conference need be held. The question of 
Dominion status was, however, revived five years later, as we shall 
see when we come to the Imperial Conference of 1926. 

The Imperial Conference of 1921 and the Conference at 
Washington which followed it in the same year concluded the 
business of reorganizing the Empire’s international relations after 
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the War. The Alliance had been first contracted in 1902 with a 
view to releasing ships from the Eastern stations for concentration 
in the North Sea, Japan on her side obtaining our support in the 
event of attack by two other Powers. It had proved satisfactory 
to both parties, and had been renewed for a further ten years from 
its date of expiration in 1912. Japan, after a short spell of hesita¬ 
tion, had stood by us at the outset of the Great War, and had 
rendered valuable assistance in the safeguarding of sea-borne 
trade, the escorting of troops, and the supply of war material. 
But the Alliance was regarded with suspicion by the United States, 
and was therefore disliked by Canada. Australia and New Zealand 
were not entirely of the same mind, and it was very desirable, if 
possible, to find a line of policy which would not endanger good 
relations with either of the two Powers, the Japanese Empire or 
the great American Republic. It was therefore decided that we 
should endeavour to frame a tripartite agreement safeguarding 
the vital interests of all three Powers in the Far East and providing 
for a limitation of naval armaments over a period of ten years. 

Lord Balfour led to Washington for this purpose a British 
Empire Delegation of the same character as that which had 
represented the Empire at the Peace Conference in Paris. There 
were moments of great difficulty in the discussions which ensued, 
for there has always been a latent unfriendliness in the relations of 
the American and Japanese peoples, which was happily not present 
in our relations with either of them. Despite these a Treaty was 
finally concluded, providing for the participation of a fourth 
signatory, France, which solved the problem of the Far East on 
satisfactory lines for a period of over ten years. 

In 1932, however, Japan decided on independent action in 
Manchuria without consulting her partners in the Washington 
Treaties, and has since pursued her own line with determination, 
resigning her membership of the League of Nations and 
announcing that she will not renew the Washington Treaties, at 
any rate in the same form, when they automatically expire at the 
end of next year. It is, however, to the credit of our statesmanship 
at Washington, in which all the Dominions took part, that it 
achieved security for our interests and a limitation of naval 
armaments in the East for a considerable number of years. 

The Peace Conference decided that Germany’s colonial 
possessions in Africa and the Pacific, together with Iraq, Syria, 
and Palestine, which had belonged to the Turkish Empire, should 
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be transferred to the administration of one or other of the 
victorious Allies under mandates held by them from the League 
of Nations. Article 22 of the Covenant accordingly laid down the 
general principles of this mandatory system, the details being left 
for a special document in the case of each territory. The territories 
so disposed of were defined as regions “ inhabited by peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world,” and it was declared that the well-being and 
development of such peoples should form “a sacred trust of 
civilization.” There were three types of mandate, varying with 
the stage of progress reached by the territory concerned. Under 
this system Iraq, Palestine, and German East Africa were assigned 
to Great Britain ; German South-West Africa to the South African 
Union ; and various Pacific islands to Australia and New Zealand. 
Iraq has since been given independent status, defined by treaty 
with Great Britain as the Mandatory Power. In the other mandates 
assigned to the British Empire there has been no change, except 
that German South-West Africa has, in accordance with its 
mandate, been definitely incorporated in the Union. 

The general terms of the African mandates are particularly 
interesting, since they establish a code and standard for the 
administration and lay a special responsibility upon the 
Mandatory Powers. Under these terms conditions must be 
established which “ will guarantee freedom of conscience and 
religion, subject only to the maintenance of public order and 
morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms 
traffic, and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establish¬ 
ment of fortifications or military and naval bases and of military 
training of natives for other than police purposes and the defence 
of territory.” The mandates also establish equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of all members of the League of Nations. 
This new international code of administration was based on 
principles already adopted for such territories in the British 
Empire. Its importance as an international instrument will grow 
with time, as will the clear provision that Mandatory Powers are 
not entitled to create a privileged position for their own trade and 
commerce. 

Opinion in the latter part of King George’s reign has un¬ 
doubtedly swung strongly to the view that the highly civilized 
Powers must take responsibility for the most scrupulous and 
sympathetic administration of such territories and also a far¬ 
sighted view of the interest of their inhabitants. The feeling is 
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growing that their welfare is not merely a sacred trust but also a 
common trust of civilization. It is important to emphasize this 
fact in order to make it clear that there will be no more bartering 
of such peoples and territories as pawns and counters in the 
relations of the civilized Powers. 

It is relevant to add that the Empire during the reign has given 
wide effect to a new principle of administration very different from 
that pursued up to a comparatively recent date in India. The 
passion for clean and efficient government which has always 
inspired our administrators was carried in India to lengths which 
destroyed the customary native system and undermined all sense 
of responsibility in the people governed. In Africa care has been 
taken to preserve native institutions and native system of local 
government wherever possible, and to give as much responsibility 
as possible under the supervision of our administrative officers to 
native elders, chiefs, and rulers. The system, generally known as 
Indirect Rule, has its difficulties, particularly in regard to the 
cleanness and efficiency of local administrations, but it is now 
firmly established throughout the British African Colonies. Its 
chief originator, Lord Lugard, is still living, and he is likely to go 
down to history as the founder of a very far-reaching change in 
the spirit as well as in the method of Colonial government. 

The most memorable of the achievements of the Imperial 
Conference during the reign are three in number. The first is the 
establishment of the Imperial War Cabinet during the War. This 
body has already been described. It was in principle a continuous 
form of the Conference specially qualified to control the Empire’s 
world-wide war activities. It did its work both smoothly and 
efficiently, and justified all that was expected of it by its originator, 
the British Prime Minister of the period, Mr. Lloyd George. The 
War Cabinet itself expressed a hope that when peace returned a 
constitutional conference would be held to consider whether some 
permanent organization or secretariat was desirable to further the 
normal duties of the Imperial Conference; and the idea of a 
central secretariat, in particular, has been tentatively put forward 
on later occasions. But since the War two or three of the 
Dominions have shown themselves increasingly shy of such 
suggestions, and nothing has come of them. 

The Conferences of 1926 and 1930, assisted by a sub-conference 
of legal authorities which sat in 1929, were jointly responsible for 
an achievement in a very different direction. The post-War period 
has been marked by a very strong development both of political 
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and of economic nationalism. This movement is world-wide, and 
it has not been less powerful in the British Empire than in other 
countries. In the Empire, however, because it combines several 
national units in a single political system, and because the younger 
of these units have comparatively recently emerged from a condi¬ 
tion of tutelage and dependence on the older, political nationalism 
has developed a pre-occupation with questions of status of a very 
unusual character. Nationalism as such is as intense among the 
King’s British subjects as among his subjects of other racial origins, 
but the British do not much trouble about the forms in which it is 
expressed, provided the practical working is in accordance with 
their sentiments. The French-Canadians, who represent a strain 
neither British nor Latin but Norman, have not in the past been 
very different from the British in this respect; they are sticklers 
for the national independence of their country, but have not given 
much thought to the forms, as compared with the facts, of the 
Constitution. The Irish of Southern Ireland, however, and the 
Dutch of South Africa have recently been greatly concerned to 
assure themselves of a status which was not merely sovereign in 
the spirit but sovereign also in the letter of the Constitution. This 
constitutional question formed the main subject of the 1926 and 
1930 Conferences, and resulted first in a declaration and then in a 
statute which deserve attention. 

The declaration regarding the meaning of Dominion status is 
to be found in a report presented to the 1926 Conference by an 
Inter-Imperial Relations Committee of which Lord Balfour was 
chairman. The Committee began by stating that “ nothing was 
to be gained by attempting to lay down a constitution for the 
British Empire ” ; but it nevertheless went some distance in that 
direction by defining a relation which has hitherto been indefinite. 
In making its definition it expressly avoided any distinction 
between Britain and the Dominions, stating that the “ mutual 
relation of the two could be readily defined.” This was its 
definition: 

They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Conference adopted this Report, and directed that the 
formula presented by the Committee should be studied in relation 
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to existing statutes, such as merchant shipping legislation. A sub¬ 
conference met for the purpose in 1929, and reported to the next 
Imperial Conference, which met in 1930. 

There are many technicalities connected with the question of 
status to which there is no need to refer. Suffice it to say that the 
1930 Conference recommended that legislation should be passed 
to give statutory effect to the definition adopted in 1926. The 
British Government acted on this understanding and passed the 
Statute of Westminster in the following year. The general effect 
of the statute was to establish complete equality of status between 
the British and Dominion Parliaments, each being free to pass 
such legislation on any subject as it considered desirable. The 
resulting change in the constitution of the Empire is not in practice 
of much account, since the time has long passed when legislation 
affecting the Dominions would be passed by the British Parliament 
without their approval, or when legislation adopted by a Dominion 
would be resisted by any British Government. The statute had, 
however, one marked feature. The preamble laid it down that the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations “ are united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown,” and that any legislation 
“ touching the succession to the Throne or the Royal Style and 
Titles ” must in consequence require the assent of all the 
Parliaments in that Commonwealth. 

The statute has since been adopted by parallel legislation in the 
Canadian, South African, and Irish Free State Parliaments. The 
Australian and New Zealand Parliaments have taken no action 
upon it. It has given great satisfaction in South Africa, but does 
not seem to have made any serious impression elsewhere. In 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand the King’s subjects have 
shown no interest in it; in the Irish Free State it has awakened 
interest, but has not satisfied nationalist ambitions. 

For constitutional students the chief interest of the Statute is 
the position in which it places the Crown. Technically under its 
provisions the Sovereign is advised by six different sets of Ministers 
whose recommendations he is equally bound as a Constitutional 
Monarch to accept. It therefore emphasizes the importance of 
ensuring that these different Governments shall not pursue incom¬ 
patible policies in matters affecting the whole Commonwealth, if 
the unity of the Commonwealth under its Sovereign is to be 
preserved. The third and latest of the Imperial Conference’s 
achievements in the King’s reign was the establishment, after 
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thir ty years of controversy, of Reciprocal Preferences between 
Great Britain and the Empire. This was done at a meeting held, 
not in London, but at Ottawa, in 1932. The significance of the 
meeting lies, not in the agreements actually negotiated, but in the 
fact that the adoption of a protective system in Great Britain has 
at last made it possible to plan Imperial development on mutual 
lines. The beginning made at Ottawa was in the nature of things 
tentative, but it has had valuable results, and it contains an even 
greater promise for the future. Not that serious difficulties have 
not been experienced. The fall of prices and the contraction of 
markets have reduced producers in all parts of the Empire to very 
serious straits, and discussions are even now proceeding in London 
with a view to dovetailing the different interests affected. 

The general conclusion to which opinion seems to be moving 
in all quarters is that the time has now come when members of the 
Commonwealth should do their utmost to reconcile the claims of 
political and economic nationalism with those of Imperial co¬ 
operation, which is essential to the economic recovery and to the 
security of all its members. 

The King’s Jubilee falls at a moment of considerable anxiety, 
for the economic state of the world is still one of great depression, 
and recent events in both Europe and the Far East have not 
furthered the establishment of that sense of international 
confidence without which a return to stable prosperity must be 
unattainable. The moment is, however, also one of great oppor¬ 
tunity. The rewards to be attained by close cooperation between 
the members of the Commonwealth in both the political and the 
economic fields have never shown greater promise. 

The Empire proved to the whole world what it was capable of 
doing by unity in the War. It has now to prove that it is capable 
in peace of an equal achievement. That it possesses to-day the 
same fundamental unity of mind which animated it throughout 
the War is proved by the spontaneous expressions of loyalty and 
affection to its Sovereign which have been pouring in from every 
quarter. The spirit is not lacking ; it is for His Majesty’s Ministers 
in all parts of the Commonwealth to live up to it without 
narrowness or timidity. 
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By PROFESSOR H. H. DODWELL 


T he twenty-five years of His Majesty’s reign have proved 
perhaps more eventful in India than in any other part of his 
Dominions. When he ascended the Throne Lord Minto 
was still Viceroy, and the Morley-Minto Reforms were the last 
word in Indian constitutional development. The Executive 
Councils by which India still was governed had only just been 
opened to those Indians who had not worked their way up through 
the Indian Civil Service. Calcutta was still the capital of British 
India. The ideals of government were still those of the paternal 
despot. No one had as yet publicly suggested a more intimate 
association between British India and the allied States than their 
common allegiance to the King-Emperor. A united India still 
seemed infinitely remote. Yet even on King George’s accession 
there was plenty of evidence that a new world was coming into 
being. His Majesty had already visited India, and among his 
earliest resolves was that of being crowned King-Emperor in India 
itself. The decision was momentous. No man before him could 
claim to be King of the entire country. In this respect the Delhi 
Durbar was unique. It presaged that conclusion to which, as we 
believe, India is now moving—an organic political union which 
will be regarded by future generations as the greatest achievement 
of British rule in India. 

In another way, too, the Durbar was pregnant with meaning. 
When King George returned from his earlier visit to India he had 
laid great stress on the need of approaching Indian problems with 
sympathy and understanding. How seriously he had meant those 
words was emphasized by the announcements of 1911. The 
men of the Indian Army became eligible for the most highly 
prized of all military decorations. Large grants were to be made 
for the promotion of popular education. Above all, the capital 
of British India was to be transferred from Calcutta, emphatically 
the creation of British blood and energy, to the most famous of all 
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the capitals of India—to Delhi, the city of Indian imperial tradi¬ 
tion. Many missed at the time the true significance of the decision, 
but event after event has since driven it home. It meant the coming 
transformation of that all-British government which had domi¬ 
nated India for over a century, which had reorganized the admini¬ 
stration, which had suppressed internal wars, which had secured 
the highways for unarmed travellers, and which, by the precept of 
education and the example of high ideals, had breathed new spirit 
into a great country exhausted, impoverished, and demoralized 
by the collapse of its Government and the conflicts of its peoples. 

The development of the ideas implicit in His Majesty’s 
announcements at Delhi forms the outstanding feature of the 
King’s reign in India. It is needless to recite the details of the 
measures taken fifteen years ago, or of those under consideration 
to-day. But the multiplication of Indians in the Services, the 
progressive limitation of the numbers of Englishmen recruited, 
the formation of exclusively Indian military units, the revival of 
the old Indian Marine under the proud title of the Royal Indian 
Navy, and the creation of an Indian Flying Corps are all 
striking evidences of the changed attitude, while the recognition 
on all hands of Dominion status as the goal of British statesman¬ 
ship makes the King-Emperor’s reign the most remarkable 
period of Indian political history. That the movement should 
have been accompanied by the development in certain Indian 
circles of communal jealousy and anti-British sentiment, while a 
matter of profound regret, can give no occasion for surprise. The 
response of peoples of limited political experience to political 
stimulus is always exaggerated, unbalanced, and wayward; 
individuals are always ready to divert such feelings into the 
channels of pohtical crime ; and leaders who, like Mr. Gandhi, are 
more concerned with ideals than with realities, constantly if 
unintentionally create the atmosphere in which their followers 
come to think that violence is the sole remedy. The riots which 
followed the Prince of Wales’s arrival in Bombay mark in this 
respect an unhappy contrast to the enthusiasm with which all 
classes greeted King George, and signifies a deterioration of 
sentiment. But when we remember how heady a drink is the new 
wine of nationalism, and how it is strengthened by the prospect of 
political change, most of us will probably conclude that these 
manifestations are at least in part the indirect results of a policy 
of political development steadily and consistently pursued by the 
Crown and its servants for three-quarters of a century. 
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Nor in estimating the causes of Indian unrest to-day can we 
forget the deep influence of the Great War, which, in India as 
.elsewhere, must bulk so large in the annals of His Majesty’s reign. 
Indians of all classes fought for the Empire in three continents. 
The country made a greater collective effort than it had ever made 
before, and suffered acutely from the economic dislocations which 
have repeatedly followed the re-establishment of peace. In these 
dislocations the Indian middle classes have inevitably suffered, 
and in this fact undoubtedly lies the main cause of a discontent 
which has developed along political lines. Yet, despite all these 
adverse influences, the Crown is to-day, even more than ever, the 
strong binding force without which India would at once fall 
asunder into a chaos of warring atoms. 

While on the political side the developments of the last twenty- 
five years have been of outstanding importance, the physical 
memorials are no less striking. Foremost among them must always 
be reckoned the creation of the new capital. Not very long ago the 
visitor would have regarded Delhi as a city belonging altogether 
to the past. Perhaps no spot on earth has been more often soaked 
in blood, or offers more reminders of the vanity of riches and the 
transience of power. Of Mogul might there remain one splendid 
and many deserted tombs; of past magnificence the only living 
emblems are the golden-crested hoopoes playing on the lawns of 
the palace. But all the old cities of Delhi grew up under the 
shadow and protection of fortresses. The new one lies open to the 
world, cunningly planned, a superb monument to the power which 
an unnumbered multitude of Indians helped to establish, and 
which they would not willingly see fall. Here, at all events, is an 
answer to those critics who used to complain that the memorials 
of British rule in India were utilitarian only, for the New Delhi is 
an unquestioned work of genius. 

And yet ought we to have been ashamed if our memorials had, 
after all, been merely useful ? Dalhousie, we think, planning the 
first railways of India and laying out its lines of telegraphs, was 
accomplishing work the greatness of which, as measured by results, 
we can still hardly estimate. Nothing more closely affects the lives 
of men and the nature of society than the ease with which persons 
can move from place to place and make contact with others. 
Despite the cultural unity of ancient India, its distances most 
effectively prevented the development of economic or political 
union. In that sense Dalhousie was more truly the founder of 
Indian nationalism than any other individual. The influences 
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which he brought to bear have in our own days become yet more 
intensively powerful. To the railway succeeds the aeroplane, and 
the telegraph is supplemented by wireless broadcast. To-day 
preparations are being made to conduct pilgrims by air to ancient 
shrines in the Himalayas, while loud-speakers bring to the villagers 
in their own language news of the external world. Mr. Gandhi 
may have denounced the influence of these mechanical trans¬ 
formers of men and manners. But the growing mastery of external 
nature is one of those great stages in human development from 
which India can no more be held back than she could have been 
diverted from the use of fire. The introduction of these latest 
methods of destroying distance forms another reason why King 
George’s reign will be regarded as a landmark in Indian history. 

The consequences of developing communications are both moral 
and economic. But in the narrower economic sphere results of the 
first importance have been achieved. The development of means 
by which natural forces may be harnessed in the service of man 
has made great strides in the last quarter of a century, and in India 
progress has been relatively enormous. The extension of the use 
of electric light and power, with improvement in the conditions 
of factory work and reduction of both the effort and danger of 
mining, has meant much. Twenty-five years ago electricity was 
new in India ; to-day it lights and cools all the larger centres. The 
disappearance of the inconvenient, ineffective, and dangerous 
oil-lamp, the advantage of the electric fan over the tired and sleepy 
punkah-coolie, the ease with which air-conditioning plant can be 
installed and operated, all have tended powerfully to relieve the 
strain and temper the influence of an enervating climate. Over 
large regions, too, hydro-electric schemes have been, or are being, 
brought to fruition. The Tata hydro-electric scheme in Western 
India, and the other great hydro-electric scheme which has done 
much to transform a wide tract of Northern India, are outstanding 
memorials of this development. 

In a country which remains predominantly agricultural, irriga¬ 
tion is a matter of even greater importance than electricity, which 
mainly concerns industrialized areas. The Cauvery Anicut still 
remains the greatest memorial of early rulers of Tanjore. Here, 
indeed, even as early as the middle of the last century, much had 
already been done, as is attested by the fame of Cautley in the 
north and of Cotton in the south. But here again in recent times 
development has been constantly pressed on with ever-growing 
vigour. The Punjab irrigation schemes, remarkable for their wide 
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THE MODERNIZATION OF INDIA 

scope and bold conception, have been continued and expanded 
with admirable results, while in Sind a work of the utmost 
importance—the great Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur—has been 
brought virtually to completion. It will bring under cultivation a 
region to be measured, not in thousands, but in millions of acres, 
and a province, till now largely desert, will rise under its influence 
to a height of prosperity hitherto unimagined. The Lloyd Barrage 
on the material side must be coupled with the New Delhi on the 
artistic and political sides as the two greatest achievements of the 
King’s reign. 

In all these ways, and many more, the influence and ideas of the 
Western world have been pressing hard on the ancient land of 
India. Even when all allowance has been made for that perspective 
of time which exaggerates the extent of the changes which a man 
has personally witnessed, India has changed more rapidly and 
more greatly than even during the sixty-three years of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. The truth seems to be that for a long time the 
results of a continuing movement are slow and small. It attacks 
the fringes, it affects individuals, but it seems to leave the great 
mass inert and unaltered. So it has been in India. There until 
the close of the nineteenth century it was possible to believe that 
Western influence, while evident in the cities, had not actually 
touched those endless plains of villages and fields which form 
the real India. The flood, in fact, had reached only the top of 
the bund and here and there begun to lip over, carrying with it 
a few grains of earth. That was the state of affairs when King 
George ascended the Throne. Since then the bund of long- 
established custom has been breached. The result in a way has 
been a period of stress, confusion, and uncertainty. But it has 
been marked throughout by the pressure of one consistent policy. 
The King, his Ministers, his Viceroys, and his people have desired 
and sought to modernize India. Lord Crewe with the policy of 
the New Delhi, Mr. Montagu and dyarchy, Sir Samuel Hoare and 
federation ; Lord Minto, Lord Hardinge, Lord Chelmsford, Lord 
Reading, Lord Halifax, Lord Willingdon, working as best they 
could in a period of swift transition—all have pushed along the 
same line of advance, while the movement successively labelled as 
Non-Cooperation, Passive Resistance, Civil Disobedience will 
come to be regarded by the future historian as a despairing effort 
of ancient systems to throw off the influence of the new world. 
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UNSTABLE SOCIAL VALUES 

By H. M. STANNARD 

T here are no sharp dividing lines in social history. Of no 
one day in the King’s reign, not even of August 4, 1914, can 
we say that on it the shape of a new order became definitely 
discernible. Nevertheless, during these twenty-five years a social 
watershed has been crossed. At the King’s accession the tone 
of English fife was set by the middle class ; at his Jubilee it has 
become democratic. The parallel change from an aristocratic 
to a bourgeois standpoint had begun before the eighteenth century 
was out and may be regarded as complete with the formation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Ministry in 1868. The pace of the transition 
to democracy has been far more rapid. Though Queen Victoria’s 
use of the word “ democratic ” as synonymous with “ revolu¬ 
tionary ” had become old-fashioned before the end of her reign, 
the middle-class foundations of English social life seemed 
so secure that the emergence of a strong Labour Party in the 
Parliament of 1906 struck contemporary observers as a portent 
whose significance merited careful inquiry. But as the Liberal 
Administration got into its stride the impression of novelty wore 
off. The course of Liberal legislation assumed its normal aspect 
with Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and plural voting 
gradually emerging into the foreground. There was still the 
Nonconformist conscience to be tranquillized and there was still 
the House of Lords to be challenged. At the moment of the King’s 
accession an issue impending ever since the introduction of the 
first Home Rule Bill was nearing its crisis. Externally, at any rate, 
events were developing on lines which accorded with the bourgeois 
Liberal tradition. 

Yet there was one circumstance which in 1910 might have given 
the student of affairs clear warning of the transformation in social 
values that was to startle and shock public opinion in 1911. The 
struggle with the House of Lords should have stirred the country 
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A NEW SOCIAL FORCE 

as no political question had stirred it since 1832. Yet, so far from 
being shaken to its depths, public feeling was curiously apathetic. 
Could this mean that political programmes had ceased to reflect 
social needs ? The disturbing question once asked, a number of 
suggestive circumstances thrust themselves into prominence. For 
example, the biggest Liberal majority in history had not been able 
to devote itself to the furtherance of purely Liberal policies. The 
issue, alien to the Liberal tradition, though attractive to Chamber- 
lainite Radicalism, of the distribution of national wealth was 
taking new and rather formidable shape. A Liberal Parliament 
had granted old age pensions and had distinguished between 
earned and unearned income. It had also set up Trade Boards 
and had inaugurated what were then called Labour Exchanges. 
Above all, it had passed a Bill reversing the famous Taff Vale 
judgment of the House of Lords, and reversing it in a fashion not 
originally contemplated by Liberalism, but demanded by Labour. 
The Bill, according to its critics, had set trade unions above the 
law, but on its third reading the Conservative leader had never¬ 
theless declared that it must pass. Here was evidence indeed of a 
new social force finding its way to political expression along 
unorthodox fines, but adjudged so powerful that even its challenge 
to orthodoxy was not taken up. Something fresh in English fife 
was clearly taking shape behind this novel legislation, something 
so vital that it had already robbed most of the older issues of their 
interest, something which was beginning to transcend in the 
average man’s thoughts even the once irresistible promptings of 
the Nonconformist conscience. 

A year later, after the Coronation, the secret was out, and a 
bewildered country found itself for months on end in the grip of 
strikes on a scale and with a motive that had no precedent in its 
economic experience. The demands of miners, railwaymen, and 
dockers proclaimed that Labour was in revolt. The miners were 
the vanguard of the movement. It was at this time that the public 
first began to grow familiar with the name of Mr. A. J. Cook and 
with the contents of a pamphlet of which he was the part-author, 
urging in substance that the miners should take over their industry 
and run it for themselves. Meanwhile, in recognition of their 
prior claim on the proceeds of the industry, they demanded a 
guaranteed minimum wage. The railwaymen asserted as their 
objective something which to the thought of that time was only 
one degree less revolutionary—their title, as those responsible for 
the discharge of a public service, to have a voice in determining 
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the conditions under which it should be conducted. As for the 
dockers, they were on strike against the principle of casualization 
on which, in spite of some efforts to arrange schemes of regular 
employment, their industry continued to be founded. 

What puzzled the public about this epidemic of strikes was that 
it should be so sudden, so fierce, and so widespread. What had 
produced it? The question is one to which even now it is not 
possible to give a certain answer. Something was assuredly due 
to a new consciousness of the strength of Labour when effectively 
organized and disciplined—a consciousness aroused by the Taff 
Vale judgment and all that had flowed from it. But beyond that 
it was doubtful whether the strikes were an appeal to public 
opinion or a defiance of it, whether Labour was asserting, in the 
temper of the then recent minority report of the Poor Law 
Commission, a claim to a recognized and tolerated place in the 
social scheme, or whether, under the influence of Socialist propa¬ 
ganda, it was preparing to destroy the existing social system with 
a view to its replacement by another constructed according to the 
ideas of the underdog. It may be that this uncertainty as to 
ultimate motive was responsible for the failure to operate the once 
notorious “ Triple Alliance.” This was an agreement under 
which miners, railwaymen, and transport workers were to present 
their demands simultaneously—a plan so practicable in itself and 
so rich in promise that it is curious that nothing ever came of it. 

Be this as it may, there developed out of this consciousness on 
the part of Labour of its strength combined with a doubt as to the 
ends which that strength should be directed to attain, a curious 
situation which statesmanship has not yet handled. On the one 
hand. Labour in revolt was satisfied that the trade unions were the 
appropriate vehicles for the expression of its feelings, so that their 
membership approximately trebled between 1910 and 1920. On 
the other hand, the trade unions themselves were unable to deter¬ 
mine their position in the State. Were they one of its essential 
organs, or were they its potential masters ? Had that question 
been fairly asked or frankly answered the General Strike of 1926 
could either never have broken out or would not have collapsed 
within ten days. It has not been answered yet, and is responsible 
for the open divergence between the Right and Left Wings of the 
Labour Party. The trade unions, however, have adopted a 
characteristically English attitude with regard to it. They insist 
that they are law-abiding bodies, but must function under a law 
different from that which governs other forms of association. The 
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THE SUFFRAGIST MOVEMENT 

position is illogical but effective—so effective that it has enabled 
Labour to form a Government, so illogical that it has prevented 
Labour from formulating a policy when in office. 

Looking back on the troubled period which was inaugurated by 
the coal strike of 1911 it seems remarkable that public opinion, so 
obviously perturbed, did not insist on a more rigorous inquiry into 
causes. It must, however, be borne in mind in any estimate of the 
temper in which our age attacked its problems when they first 
clearly presented themselves, that the new economic situation 
could not command unrestricted public attention. In international 
affairs crisis succeeded crisis ; in domestic affairs the issue of labour 
unrest was often eclipsed by the versatile and melodramatic 
activities of the suffragettes. They, too, were portents of social 
change and in a wider sense than that they set themselves to 
interrupt the normal flow of social life. What they wanted, 
however, as they said on every proper and improper occasion, 
was votes, and it is significant of the strength of the English belief 
in the organic relation between the country’s constitution and its 
social conditions that they should have consolidated their vague 
general aspirations into this positive political form. They were 
certain where Labour was hesitant. They wanted to be a part of 
the State. But for the State in which they had no part they had no 
respect whatever. The general ferocity of their agitation, their 
raids and outrages, their audacious bids for public attention, their 
defiance of the law, their final triumph over that last desperate 
legal device, the Cat-and-Mouse Act—all these things distracted 
the public mind and kept it in a state of nervous excitement most 
unsuitable to the searching investigation of social problems. The 
inheritance of those hectic days is still with us, as we are from time 
to time reminded by hunger-marchers, rowdies in the Strangers’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons, Fascist and Communist 
rioters, and other agents of organized disorder. 

Nevertheless there emerged from our experiences in the opening 
months of the King’s reign certain principles of policy which have 
dominated our attitude to social problems ever since. The first of 
these principles was that industrial disputes fall within the State’s 
province. It represents the community, and in the community’s 
name is entitled to enforce its settlement of controversies which 
threaten the general welfare. This principle was clearly laid down 
in the first Minimum Wage Act, and though strongly opposed at 
the time has not been seriously challenged since. The second 
principle was that the State is under the duty of securing certain 
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minimum standards to all its citizens. Coming as it did from the 
Radical wing of the Liberal Party and reflecting the ideas of men 
who had themselves felt the new social impulse, this principle 
profoundly influenced the whole future course of British domestic 
politics. It undermined the syndicalist agitation by making it 
clear that revolutionary objectives could be secured by a vote. On 
the other hand, it presented in a peculiarly acute form the problem 
of the relationship of the new forces to the traditional state. 
Power, it now appeared for the first time, was assuredly theirs if 
they chose to grasp it. Having obtained it, were they to use it to 
reconstitute or to destroy the social system ? 

The first two substantial items in the new social code date from 
1911. Both were due to Mr. Lloyd George, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and both acknowledged their debt to Bismarck. 
Both were insurance schemes, the one against sickness, the other 
against unemployment; but whereas the health scheme was 
universal from the first the unemployment scheme was limited to 
four trades, and was so far from offering an alternative to wages 
that its benefits did not exceed 7s. a week. Both schemes were 
received with an approbation which became seriously tempered 
by criticism later on. The only real opposition, however, came 
from ladies who revolted against the obligation to stick stamps on 
their servants’ cards, and the avalanche of their postcards which 
descended upon Mr. Lloyd George represents the last attempt of 
the bourgeois mind to assert its suburban sense of class conscious¬ 
ness. Fourteen years afterwards the health and pensions systems 
were consolidated and completed by a Conservative Government 
—a fact of real social significance. English history might have 
taken a very different turn if the party which stood for tradition 
had not decided that the new social forces should be given full 
play within the framework of the State and had not carried this 
principle to its logical conclusion by enacting universal suffrage. 

Between the Liberal and the Conservative contributions to 
health and pensions legislation the War intervened. It quickened 
the pace of events, deflected their direction, and was destined, 
although the fact did not become apparent until after the peace, 
to determine the future of the Unemployment Act. The War 
brought the State, as represented by the Ministry of Munitions, 
into an intimate touch with the actual conduct of industry 
previously outside its experience. In this respect it immensely 
reinforced the authority with which the State could intervene to 
compose disputes. But for the War the expert mediation of the 
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Ministry of Labour in strikes or threatened strikes might never 
have become possible, much less natural. But beyond this, the 
War equipped the State with power to oppose Labour in revolt. 
The Defence of the Realm Act made the State capable of breaking 
strikes. So strong were the traditions of laissez faire , so inevitable 
did it seem that the State should limit its functions to keeping the 
ring, that the strength of its new equipment was not at first realized 
by either side. When in 1919 labour unrest flared up again with 
strikes everywhere, it seemed that we were back in 1912. Only 
against the police strike did the State assume a firm front, and the 
significance of its action was not at first appreciated in that a 
policeman evidently stands on a different footing vis-a-vis the 
community from an employee in a privately conducted industry. 
By 1921, when the State had fought and broken a railway strike 
the situation had become clearer, but not clear enough to prevent 
the General Strike of 1926. Its collapse brought home to every 
one the plain fact that the existing order of society had devised 
means to protect itself against economic bludgeoning, and that the 
course of events in Russia would not be paralleled in England. 
The influence of this discovery in directing social unrest into con¬ 
stitutional channels can hardly be over-estimated. 

The influence of the War on the relations between Capital and 
Labour is more difficult to appraise. On the one hand the mere 
fact that employers and employed were cooperating for a common 
end helped to bring them closer together. The fruits of the new 
and more friendly contact were reaped in 1917, when a committee 
under the chairmanship of the late Mr. Whitley recommended the 
establishment of the Joint Councils which bear his name. These 
bodies, which have now become part of the normal economic 
mechanism, are not limited to the discussion of wages and hours, 
but may take cognizance of anything affecting the welfare of their 
respective industries. On the other hand the project of a National 
Economic Council proved abortive, and the hopes to which the 
comprehensive resolutions of the later Mond-Turner Conference 
gave rise have not been fulfilled. But it may be that the last words 
have not yet been written in this chapter of the history of British 
industrialism. 

In other matters the War gave new strength and new coherence 
to labour unrest. It may well be doubted whether, but for the 
examples set by the Ministry of Munitions and the Ministry of 
Food, Russian policy would have sufficed to commend the idea of 
a planned economy to British workers. Certainly it would not have 
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been able to give them a clear conception of what the term implied. 
As it is, the truth that a planned economy defeated the Germans is 
well understood and gives point to the inquiry why it should not 
also defeat unemployment. Moreover, the War showed that it 
was possible to control profits and to guarantee wages, and the 
ration system did away with the more glaring irregularities conse¬ 
quent upon the uneven distribution of wealth. It is not surprising 
that, in retrospect, War conditions appear as ideals once attained 
and now demanding renewed attainment; and as the country has 
had no experience of the application of the War system to the 
circumstances of peace, its dependence on demands of limited and 
definite range but of inexhaustible and unfluctuating content is 
by no means obvious. 

The War also quickened and made more definite the State’s 
sense of obligation to its citizens. Two issues occupied the 
attention of Parliament immediately after the War, and have held 
it ever since—unemployment and housing. In 1920 the partial 
Act of nine years before was transformed into an almost universal 
system of unemployment insurance. The measure was passed 
under the apprehension, which at first proved groundless, that 
industry would be unable to absorb the millions demobilized from 
the Army. Within a few years, however, it had become a sheet- 
anchor of national policy, and when the original anchor failed to 
hold it was supplemented by a series of measures for the payment 
of what was at first called uncovenanted and afterwards 
transitional benefit. That Exchequer grants must supplement a 
system of insurance never designed to meet the needs of men 
permanently out of work was common ground between parties, 
but an important section of trade union opinion held that 
insurance had become so inadequate as to be superfluous, and 
that the full liability to maintain an unemployed worker should be 
taken over by the State. 

Unable to give effect to this principle, and unwilling to abandon 
it, Labour, during its second term of office, compromised by letting 
the Insurance Fund run deeper and deeper into debt, and the fact 
that its liabilities exceeded £100,000,000 and were rapidly increas¬ 
ing, without any provision being made for their eventual 
liquidation, was a main cause of the crisis of 1931. Under the 
National Government the obligation to maintain all able-bodied 
unemployed who had either fallen out of benefit or had never been 
entitled to draw it was definitely accepted, and the comprehensive 
Act of 1934 was intended to put the insurance system on a sound, 
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permanent basis. But while the principle involved won fairly 
general acceptance the regulations under which it was to be 
applied roused such a storm of protest that they had to be with¬ 
drawn, and the last word in regard to the State’s duty towards 
the unemployed has evidently not yet been spoken. 

With housing substantial progress has been made, some 
2,500,000 houses having been built since the Armistice, but the 
proposition that we are within sight of a final solution of our 
problems would be as vigorously endorsed in some quarters as 
it would be controverted in others. The Addison Act, which 
opened this new chapter in social legislation, placed upon the 
State the whole burden of the difference between the economic 
rent of a house built with costs at their highest post-War level and 
the sum which a working-class tenant could afford to pay. Under 
its provisions building activities, suspended during the War, were 
successfully revived, but at a price which was soon found to be 
prohibitive. The Chamberlain Act of 1923 enabled private 
enterprise to build houses for sale at a reasonable figure, while the 
Wheatley Act of 1924 stimulated the provision by local authorities 
of similar houses for letting. Both these Acts involved the payment 
of subsidies, but the rapid fall in building costs enabled action 
under them to be brought to an end in 1932, private enterprise 
then undertaking that, if freed from subsidized municipal competi¬ 
tion, it would meet the demand for houses and provide a margin 
such as had existed before the War. It has kept its word and its 
annual rate of new construction now exceeds 250,000. 

Meanwhile Mr. Arthur Greenwood, the Labour Minister of 
Health, had put upon the Statute-book in 1930 an Act for slum 
clearance whose provisions were rendered abortive by the financial 
crisis of the following year. In 1934, however, under the auspices 
of Sir Edward Hilton Young, the Act was brought into vigorous 
operation, local authorities being instructed to submit schemes for 
the abolition of slums within five years. These schemes, which 
involve the construction of some 300,000 new houses and the 
rehousing of well over 1,000,000 persons, are now well in train 
and are proceeding at a pace which suggests that they will be 
completed inside the time assigned. Finally, Jubilee year saw the 
introduction of a measure intended to abolish overcrowding, which 
was now for the first time defined. This Bill contemplates the 
clearance and redevelopment on modern lines of congested areas 
in the larger centres of population. Since it is intended that small 
houses shall be replaced by flats and a network of crowded streets 
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by a spacious layout, the social effects of the measure promise to 
be enormous. They are still in the nature of aspirations, but the 
work which has already been accomplished is evidence that in no 
department of the national life has the idea of a planned economy 
so fully justified itself as in housing, though a conscious distribu¬ 
tion of population under town and regional planning schemes to 
direct the tide of housing is being ardently demanded by pioneers 
in the subject. 

No apology should be needed for presenting the social 
developments of the reign so far as possible in political terms. 
No other terms can be so definite and no other terms can 
so clearly reveal the transformation of an aggressive external 
force into an impulse working within the established frame¬ 
work. Moreover, the mere fact that social events can be 
presented under a political aspect is itself of profound social 
importance. When Gambetta was establishing the Third French 
Republic he insisted that provision must be made for the 
expression of the political ideas of “ new social strata ” and that 
only under a Republic would such provision be possible. Our 
traditional British Constitution has proved elastic enough to 
accommodate the new social strata. A great social upheaval has 
not been accompanied by a revolution, has so far, indeed, not 
brought the country so nearly within sight of a revolution as it 
came in 1832. The issue is admittedly still undecided. It has been 
proved that the present order will accommodate democracy which 
is therefore pursuing its aims by strictly constitutional means, 
whereas on the Continent less elastic systems have been over¬ 
thrown and replaced by dictatorships with all their inherent 
tyrannies and uncertainties. It is, however, still to be proved that 
democracy will tolerate the present order. As to this, it can only 
be said that twice, since labour unrest first set observers thinking 
of the picture of two nations in Disraeli’s “ Sybil,” has the country 
given remarkable examples of national cohesion—in 1914 in 
face of war abroad, and in 1931 in face of threatened bankruptcy 
at home. 

A remarkable feature of the social development of the past 
twenty-five years is the extent to which they have been facilitated 
by the achievements of modern science. The introduction of the 
bicycle at the end of Queen Victoria’s reign inaugurated a revolu¬ 
tion in methods of transport, which, becoming progressively 
more democractic with every fresh triumph of the internal 
combustion engine, has transformed housing conditions and has 
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gone far to break down the barriers which the nineteenth century 
set up between town and country. The cinema and the wireless 
are essentially for the million, and have helped to create that 
demand for recreation and amusement which is one of the out¬ 
standing phenomena of our time. Sometimes it has been 
stimulated by accident, as when Summer Time, originally a War 
measure, revealed to our people new possibilities of enjoyment 
in the long evenings; sometimes by design, as when racing was 
democratized by the substitution of the greyhound for the horse. 
The general result has been a new conception of the art of living, 
with leisure placed on a level with work, and with both demanding 
forethought and organization. The conception brings new 
problems with it—problems involving such complex issues as 
the rationalization of industry, the extension of education, the 
preservation of amenities in the country and their provision in the 
towns. That these issues have now fairly presented themselves 
is an earnest that the next quarter-century will be as rich in social 
change as the last; but it can hardly bring with it a transformation 
so complete as that whereby the dominant position in English life 
has been taken by the sons and grandsons of those to whom the 
late Victorians referred as the Great Unwashed. 
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THE CHANGING RURAL SCENE 

By D. M. MATHESON 

M erely to catalogue the societies interested in the 
preservation of the countryside would exhaust the whole 
space allotted to this article. The list would include a few 
which, like the Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Preserva¬ 
tion Society and the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty, were founded in Victorian times. But the 
majority of the national and local bodies which aim at preserving 
the countryside or some special feature of its interest have been 
founded during the present reign. 

What are we to deduce from this multitude of doctors ? 
Certainly not that all is well with the patient. The doctors them¬ 
selves are not agreed as to the nature of the complaints or the 
proper methods of treatment. The most we can say is that a large 
section of the public is now alive to the dangers of the situation. 

Twenty-five years ago the great country houses were still a living 
institution and the real homes of their owners. Those which were 
sold still found purchasers in families anxious to take up the 
responsibilities of country life and estate management. The 
professional classes had hardly begun to adopt the country 
cottage as an institution. That search for the countrified—a sort 
of inverted rus in urbe —which we call ribbon development had 
not become a cancer growth. The town-dweller was not yet 
organized on any large scale in rambling and cycling clubs, nor 
had he bought a motor-cycle or car. The innocent-seeming 
growth of the hoardings was thought capable of being refined into 
an adornment of the country as “ the poor man’s picture gallery.” 

The social and economic changes of the succeeding years and the 
improvement in communications have brought sweeping changes. 
Combined with death duties on a scale, the effects of which 
have not yet been fully felt, they have left those of the great country 
houses which still remain as homes with their parks and estates 
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THE PRESERVATION OF AMENITIES 

somewhat self-conscious relics. Even if the feeling has not yet 
crystallized into action we at least know that in leaving it to chance 
whether parks become building estates or golf courses we have 
lost for ever opportunities of preserving for the public valuable 
open spaces. If public enterprise is now to complete the green 
ring round London of which Miss Octavia Hill, Sir Robert Hunter 
and the other founders of the National Trust dreamed many years 
ago, it will have to be farther out and will cost more than the ring 
they worked to achieve with the limited resources then available. 

The Council for the Preservation of Rural England, founded 
after the War to coordinate the activities of the national bodies 
interested in amenities, has done much by its propaganda to 
awaken the public conscience about ribbon development and the 
need for planned control of the countryside. With the Scapa 
Society it has stimulated a new attitude to advertisements and the 
design of such things as petrol stations. Other associations, such 
as the Design and Industries Association, have interested them¬ 
selves with notable effect in the improvement of design. It is still 
true that video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor, but Parliament 
has recently sought to provide powers for the control of these evils 
and there are hopes that more will be done to check ribbon 
building pending the application of the powers of the Town and 
Country Planning Act. 

The professional organizations of architects and the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings have been fighting to raise the 
standard of new design, to save the best examples of earlier work 
from destruction or “restoration,” and to kill the taste for 
psuedo-antique. And we may hope that any extensive schemes 
for rehousing will be carried out in a manner which will not only 
be practical and labour-saving, but will be aesthetically satisfying. 

Finally, the last fifteen years have seen in this country, as else¬ 
where in the industrialized West, a rapid growth of week-ending 
and hiking and camping and cycling among all classes of the 
community. The organized bodies which represent these interests 
are clamorous for the rights of the townsman to enjoy the country¬ 
side. This development, healthy in itself, has raised a multitude 
of problems apart from the mere provision of open spaces and 
camping sites. The landowner and farmer who can tolerate a few 
visitors look askance at any large-scale invasion of townsfolk, who 
leave litter and open gates and trample on crops and are generally 
a guisance. We have yet to solve the problem of educating the 
townsman. 
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Towards the provision of open spaces much has been done. 
The National Trust has since 1910 acquired by gift or public 
subscription some 35,000 acres, mostly in big stretches of 500 acres 
or more. A National Trust for Scotland has set about similar 
work north of the Tweed. Many far-seeing local authorities have 
also acquired open spaces near our big towns and have in some 
cases been helped by bodies like the Oxford Preservation Trust 
and the Cambridge Preservation Society. The Commons Preser¬ 
vation Society and the National Playing Fields Association have 
done invaluable work, and, indeed, it is claimed by the former 
that out of the remaining area of 1,600,000 acres of common 
lands over one-third has now been definitely protected for public 
use and enjoyment. But the demand grows faster than the supply, 
and it is difficult to see how a private body like the National Trust 
can go far enough on the lines indicated by the National Park 
Committee without some official financial support. Where they 
now control 45,000 acres we need control of 500,000 acres. 

This is a time for stocktaking, and we shall do well if we try to 
explore the dangers and possibilities of the situation. Merely to 
put into cold storage isolated bits of prettiness or grandeur is not 
to preserve the life of the countryside. The problem is deeper 
than that. Our system of land tenure and of agriculture, and the 
very look of the country have changed in the past. So they will 
change in the future, only more quickly. More big estates will be 
broken up in the next generation as the effect of death duties is 
felt. If we want the changes to be organic and not catastrophic it 
is for us to look ahead and plan wisely. 

Of the area of England, Scotland, and Wales roughly 5,000,000 
acres are built up, 30,000,000 are used for agriculture, 18,000,000 
are rough grazing, deer forest or common lands and so forth, and 
3,000,000 are forest. For the agricultural land we may hope, with 
a prospect of low rates of interest, gradually to evolve some form 
of corporate ownership of large and compact units which will 
attract sufficient capital and the necessary skilled personnel for 
management. This is possible within the terms of the Finance 
Act of 1930. The 18,000,000 acres of land on the margin of 
cultivation or below it must provide additional land for recreation, 
and this need not detract seriously from its value. Some of this 
land will no doubt also be acquired by the Forestry Commission, 
and the relative claims of forestry and amenities need weighing up. 
New experiments in the cooperative marketing of forest products 
will, it is to be hoped, help to encourage afforestation by private 
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owners, and we may hope that economic considerations will not 
prevent a due regard for the deciduous beauties of the English 
spring and autumn. 

The problems of urban and rural development in relation to 
housing, communications, public services, and open spaces and 
holiday grounds need, in fact, realistic thinking and careful survey 
if anti-social are not to outgrow social forces and spoil our varied 
heritage of natural beauty and of those man-made features of 
hedge and lane and sheep-cropped down and planted park and 
mature architecture which make up the land we prize. 
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THE CHANGED STATUS OF WOMEN 

By LEONORA EYLES 

A LTHOUGH the reign of King George V has seen more 
striking changes in the status of women, both in their 
relationship to the State and as individuals, than any other 
period in history, on the political and economic planes it has been 
a time of reaping rather than of sowing ; it is in women’s changed 
social outlook that the chief pioneering work has been done. 

Politically, we have seen women attain, first a measure of 
equality, then universal adult suffrage with a right to seats in the 
House of Commons, although Viscountess Rhondda’s demand 
that peeresses in their own right should sit in the House of Lords 
was refused. The reign opened stormily for the cause of women’s 
enfranchisement, or perhaps it would be truer to say that matters 
were at a deadlock, since the Lytton Conciliation Bill of 1910, 
which would have enfranchised a limited and specialized number 
of women, was rejected. This set the torch to the very inflammable 
material which had been collecting for some years, and until the 
outbreak of the War it is doubtful whether any subject was of 
such paramount importance to women as “ the Vote,” which had 
taken on almost the character of a fetish. It was with a feeling 
of something like bathos that at last, amidst much more important 
matters, in 1918 women realized—almost woke up with a start 
from their preoccupation with the problems of the War to 
realize—that they had “ the Vote ” at last. To the politically 
minded, to the Old Guard of suffrage days, this meant almost 
everything ; to the rank and file of women, absorbed in new work, 
enjoying in many cases unprecedented financial prosperity or 
steeling their nerves to bear the varied strains and sorrows of the 
War, it probably meant, at first, very little. It was too vague, 
too far away ; it appeared only to the older and more thoughtful 
as a weapon which might, some day, be turned against war itself. 
Women, looking back on their political activities during the past 
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twenty-five years, may well feel a sense of achievement, although 
few women have yet attained Cabinet rank and we have not had a 
woman Prime Minister. But the “ neo-Georgian ” woman at 
least shares equally with her menfolk in the responsibility of 
Parliamentary elections and she cannot any longer shrug her 
shoulders and say “ Well, I cannot help it ” when great national 
questions are dealt with by Governments in a way that she 
considers dangerous to home or nation. Her emancipation has, 
as always, brought with it a great addition to her burdens. 

Some of the older pioneers feel, at times, that their early work 
and sacrifices have not produced great enough results, that the 
women of to-day who reap where they sowed do not reap as much 
as they might. But a glance at the Acts passed since their entry 
into the polling booth and the House of Commons shows that 
they have very wisely begun by promoting legislation affecting 
the home and the child, women’s immemorial business. Thus we 
have had at least nine laws passed for the protection of girls and 
boys from various disadvantages under which they suffered 
through poverty, or illegitimacy, or neglect; we have had the 
Adoption of Children Act, which prevents baby-farming and 
casual or sentimental adoption by unfit persons, as well as 
adoption for profit. Several Acts have been passed to protect 
children of tender age from moral dangers, and the Children and 
Young Persons Act of 1933 provides protection for children in 
employment, while the child delinquent now receives, in many 
cases, such sympathetic treatment that sometimes he may almost 
be considered more fortunate than the unoffending. 

Much has been done, too, to protect the home. The Contri¬ 
butory Pensions Act of 1925 has been a means of saving many a 
household on the death of the father and preserving many 
respectable aged people from charity or the workhouse. For 
mothers, perhaps, more has been done than for any other section 
of the community during the present reign. With this cause will 
ever be linked the name of Queen Mary, who has always been 
foremost in demonstrating her practical sympathy with mother¬ 
hood and has continually been ready with valued support for all 
organizations that have proved their ability to help mothers both 
before and after the birth of their children, and to safeguard the 
health and happiness of infants and the young. A comparison of 
the conditions in which motherhood among the poor bore its often 
cruel burden before the present reign and those prevailing to-day 
is most encouraging. Much still remains to be done to make 
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England safe for motherhood and childhood, but we have passed 
the stage of indifference or mere charity. The community has, to 
a great extent, taken on the responsibility for maternal and infant 
life; it is now experimenting with the best methods of fulfilling 
that responsibility. 

In the economic field, again, the present reign has been a reaping 
period rather than a time of sowing. The first step towards the 
economic emancipation of women was taken when the Married 
Women’s Property Act of 1870 was passed, giving wives the right 
to own property. Before that we had such a spectacle as Mrs. 
Gaskell receiving from her husband a moiety of her earnings from 
her books. The feeling of independence engendered by this 
measure had its repercussion in a growing demand by women for 
economic equality all round, and one of the most noticeable 
under-currents of the last twenty-five years has been the increasing 
support for the maxim “ Equal pay for equal work.” Much, 
meanwhile, has been done by legislation ; the Trade Boards Act, 
which became operative in 1910 and was widened in scope in 
1918, gave women a voice in the management of those trades, 
especially, which were not well organized by existing trade unions, 
and made the appointment of female arbitrators compulsory in 
all disputes arising in a trade which employed a considerable 
number of women. Much still remains to be done to regularize 
and equalize the status of working women. There is still no 
unemployment insurance for private domestic servants, and in 
many industries the pay of women is very disproportionate to 
that of men. In the Civil Service, where women have the same 
conditions of entry as men, the rule requiring their resignation on 
marriage has caused warm controversy. 

It was, of course, the War which brought about the widest 
extension of female employment. Before then women were 
domestic or factory workers, teachers, nurses, shop assistants, 
and, to a small extent, office workers. They also occupied their 
time-honoured position as farm labourers of various sorts. But 
factory products were taking from the domestic woman the 
exercise of many of her arts and crafts and leaving her with very 
little outlet for her energies. The War opened almost every door 
to her, and the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act of 1919 
aimed at obliterating every barrier in the way of female employ¬ 
ment. To-day there are very few trades closed to women; even 
the heavy industries are open to them to some extent, though 
night work in certain cases is discouraged, while trades that are 
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held to have a deleterious effect on child bearing (such as work with 
lead paint) are forbidden. There is scarcely any position in the 
business world, from that of office girl to director, closed to women 
to-day, although the Stock Exchange still shuts them out. 

The reign of King George has seen women called to the Bar, 
and the female barrister is no longer “ news.” It has seen the 
conference of the United Methodist Churches in 1933 set its seal 
of approval on the ministry of women, although the Church of 
England has not gone so far. In the world of medicine women 
have made great strides ; whereas in 1911 there were 477 women 
only on the Medical Register, in 1932 there were 5,391, and Lady 
Barrett is Dean of the London School of Medicine, while other 
women doctors and surgeons occupy highly important posts. 
Women detectives are now appointed to the C.I.D. at Scotland 
Yard, a woman is a director of the B.B.C., a woman acted 
in a temporary Consular position in Iraq during the War, 
and women police patrol our streets. Olive Schreiner’s cry 
“ We claim all labour for our province ” has been answered 
more quickly than could have been anticipated. Women still, 
on entering many trades and professions, show the tentative 
attitude of the poor relation in the home ; they are not quite sure 
of their status ; they feel an atmosphere of tolerance rather than 
of welcome about them. But the experiments they and their 
employers are making are laying a sure foundation the result of 
which will be seen in years to come. 

It would be impossible, in such a survey as this, to omit some 
mention of divorce law reform. Women have benefited much 
during the past twenty-five years by changes in the laws governing 
divorce and marriage ; they need not now come to Court seeking 
the dissolution of an unbearable marriage with the undignified 
plea of “ cruelty,” and public opinion is making loud demands in 
some quarters for divorce on the grounds of lunacy and desertion. 

It is perhaps socially, however, that the greatest changes have 
taken place. Political and economic recognition has necessarily 
affected women’s social behaviour—perhaps not always for the 
better—but the swing of the pendulum is usually responsible for 
extravagances. In dress perhaps more than anything the new age 
shows itself; since the War imposed workmanlike clothing, 
women dress to suit their work, their play, their freedom of 
movement, and their health. In active bodily pursuits and sports 
this dress reform has helped women to become rivals with men. 
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The airwoman has made her own conquest of the sky. In horse¬ 
manship the big shows yearly give evidence that the female com¬ 
petes on equal terms with the male rider ; the number of women 
Masters of Hounds increases, though the Turf does not so far 
admit women jockeys. The woman tennis “ star ” has leapt, like 
the woman golfer, to a deserved international eminence. 

In art, literature, and music, from which it has never been 
possible wholly to exclude them, women have multiplied their 
successes. We have a Dame Ethel Smyth in opera ; in painting 
a Dame Laura Knight, an Ethel Walker following the pioneer 
steps of Lady Butler and Lucy Kemp-Welch, and it is impossible 
to select any particular name to stand for women’s achievements 
in poetry and literature, so many at once present themselves for 
the choice. 

Is everything now for the best in the best possible world where 
women are concerned ? It would be foolish to answer that 
question in the affirmative, but history will record of the reign of 
King George V an immense and almost incredibly swift step 
forward. Much yet remains to be done, but the home has been 
safeguarded as never before, while by various achievements of 
architects, scientists, and artists it has been made a happier and 
easier working ground both for wives and for their domestic 
helpers. Women were knocking at the doors when the present 
reign began ; now the doors are open wide, and the whole world 
of opportunity is before them. 
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I T has fallen, or it has been open, to those to whom the years of 
the King’s reign have been adult years of their own, to hear a 
great deal of discussion about the King’s English, or English 
as it is best spoken and written. For this there have been various 
reasons, some peculiar to the period, others older. Is all well with 
the King’s English? The question may seem strange at a time 
when English is spreading rapidly as the medium of international 
communication, but it is partly this increasing use of English by 
foreigners which makes those who are jealous for its purity and 
raciness a little anxious. Foreigners’ English can be entirely 
devoid of idiom. 

At home also there are causes for anxiety. It has been truly 
said by a recent writer that language needs the care of cooperating 
intelligence. Yet more and more persons write and manage to 
get what they write printed, and if they are unskilled, as many of 
them appear to be, in their instrument, their influence can hardly 
be for good. Changes in language there must be, but language 
no more than a violin, or a tennis racket, or a motor-car, deserves 
to be mishandled by the incompetent in public. It is impossible 
not to notice in much that is now written a neglect of sound usage. 
Refinement of manners has also brought its disadvantages, and 
vague words tend to displace exacter language. Haste gives no 
time for a search for the right word ; an outer satisfies when the 
bull’s eye alone would be really effective. 

Such habits have nothing to do with the natural and inevitable 
growth of the vocabulary, enormously and legitimately enlarged 
since the King’s accession by new inventions, activities, and ideas. 
Flying, broadcasting, Viennese psychology, to mention only three 
sources, have popularized many new words apart from the more 
specialist terms which they have brought into being; the War, 
again, was most fruitful in new words, not all permanent. Foreign 
words pour in, some of them from foreign slums; they do not 
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always deserve naturalization. In speech the “ talkies ” have not 
been without influence. Headlines, which have a syntax of their 
own, have fostered the not always felicitous noun-adjective. As 
pervasive an influence as any is the diction of bureaucracy; the 
language of the Government Departments contributes more and 
more to the national reading. This impersonal, polite, circuitous, 
colourless, and, on the whole, timid jargon, may suit the purposes 
of officialdom, but when a distressed district is watered down to 
a “ special ” district, meaning takes flight. 

On the other hand, it is unquestionable that there have been 
salutary influences at work during the reign. The great Oxford 
Dictionary was but half way through the press when the King 
ascended the Throne; it is now complete; an additional volume 
of later words supplements it, and it has given birth to sundry 
offspring. If good dictionaries make for good English, the age is 
well cared for. Quite early in the reign, again, the Society for 
Pure English was founded by Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate, and 
others; its tracts have come out steadily, investigating, warning, 
teaching. The latest is appropriately a memoir of H. W. Fowler, 
a scholar who made himself universally known and feared for his 
labours on behalf of the King’s English. 

Bridges deserves further mention for his experiments in spelling 
reform ; he designed a script which should express certain phonetic 
elements less ambiguously than the traditional alphabet, and he 
introduced occasional innovations in spelling into his printed 
poetry. His example has hardly caught on, but debate on reformed 
spelling has been active during the reign and has led to the use of 
simplifications in some of the reading matter given to young 
children in schools. What changes the future may have in store it 
would be idle to forecast, but since, as has been said, in speech we 
tend to strip everything to the bare bone, changes in spelling 
analogous to those in grammatical forms are probably inevitable. 
The vested interests, however, of the printing-houses and of adult 
readers make strongly for conservatism, whatever may be the 
needs, or the supposed needs, of the infant and the foreigners. 
Simplified spelling is at bottom a matter of phonetics, and the 
science of phonetics has steadily grown more practical. Hence 
many discussions on the ideal of standard English, which should 
be accepted everywhere as the desirable norm. Where was the 
best English to be sought ? A good authority, after laying down 
as requisites sonority, or the full use of the vocal scale, and 
freedom from all kinds of affectation, pronounced the best English 
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to be that commonly heard on the lips of the officers of the King’s 
Regular Army. Such a verdict is not surprising. 

In many respects the most important influence, unimaginable 
until long after 1910, to bear on the language, is broadcasting. 
This agency—the B.B.C. in these islands—has brought all manner 
of questions about the spoken language—which is the real 
language—to the public notice. It has rehabilitated the natural 
act of listening against the artificial act of reading; and in its 
capacity as speaker to the nation at large it has had to think out 
afresh most of the first principles of good speech. It is to the 
B.B.C.’s great credit that it has from the first recognized its 
responsibilities towards the language, and though its deliberate 
preferences in pronunciation have occasionally caused dispute, 
it has been at pains always to consult the best authorities. Speech 
can be a barrier besides a bond of union, and the social aspect of 
the B.B.C.’s solicitude for English is as important as the linguistic. 
The broadcast word should lead towards a greater social tolerance 
and friendliness, and under scholarly direction, as at present, 
towards a general improvement of linguistic standards. It is 
impossible here to do more than hint at the power of broadcasting 
in this sphere ; its influence is young yet, but the B.B.C. works in 
and for the King’s English all the time, and literally when it instals 
a microphone in the private study of the King himself. 
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T he march of knowledge in medicine and surgery has been 
continuous right through the King’s reign. During the 
period of the War, moreover, progress was so greatly 
accelerated that these four years, 1914-18, have already acquired 
the reputation of a golden age. They showed, for all time, as Sir 
Alfred Keogh, the Director-General of the Army Medical Service, 
declared at the time, that knowledge is always obtainable if the 
price is forthcoming. 

The years between the King’s accession and the outbreak of 
War belong, in point of medical history, to the great bacterio¬ 
logical period which began with the researches of Pasteur and 
Lister. They were years of consolidation and of making perfect, 
but they held, nevertheless, promises of future advance, the 
fulfilment of which has astonished the world. 

Of these promises by far the most important was that held out 
by the work of the late Sir William Leishman and of Sir Almroth 
Wright. These two pioneers had introduced a method of vacci¬ 
nating against typhoid fever and had made some use of it during 
the South African War. But at the beginning of the twentieth 
century the method was so far from being perfect that many 
doctors expressed doubt about its ultimate value. Wholly 
undaunted Leishman and Wright worked away at their discovery, 
overcoming obstacles and getting rid of dangers. By 1914 they 
felt sure of their ground, and had so far succeeded in convincing 
their colleagues that the armies which met on the European battle¬ 
fields consisted, very soon, of men who had received the anti¬ 
typhoid inoculation. Typhoid fever did not break out in Europe. 

Only those who have some knowledge of the medical history 
of war can form any true idea of the deliverance thus effected. 
From immemorial times typhoid fever has been the scourge of 
armies. It has brought many great campaigns to an end and has, 
again and again, decided the fate of nations. As a rule it claimed 
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TRIUMPHS OF RESEARCH 

about four times as many victims as were claimed by shot and 
shell. One horror, at least, had been taken out of war. The new 
vaccine, in addition, opened up a prospect of salvation in other 
directions which, at this day, is in process of realization. Its highly 
special character was shown when it was discovered that a man 
protected against typhoid fever was not protected against para¬ 
typhoid fevers, A or B. A compound vaccine was prepared, after 
this discovery had been made; it afforded almost complete 
protection. 

This important achievement was followed by a great advance in 
the treatment of lockjaw or tetanus. The discovery that the blood 
serum of horses, made immune to diphtheria, was capable of curing 
this disease, had led to attempts to treat and cure tetanus in the 
same way. These attempts, before the War, were almost invariably 
unsuccessful. The highly cultivated soil of France is contaminated 
with tetanus bacilli, and soon after the War began a relatively 
large number of wounded men became infected. A committee to 
study the subject was formed under the chairmanship of the late 
Sir David Bruce and quickly reported that the failure of anti¬ 
tetanus serum was due to delay in making use of it. Sir David 
urged that every wounded man should be given an injection 
of serum as a matter of routine as soon as possible. Tetanus 
disappeared from the armies. 

Both these triumphs were, in a sense, War-time applications of 
peace-time medicine. The same is true, to some extent, of the 
study of suppuration in wounds, which was conducted when cases 
of “ gas-gangrene ” and other severe forms of wound-infection 
were encountered. Surgery, in the phrase which was used at the 
time, went “ back to Lister.” But it did not remain in that early 
period of crude antisepsis. New preparations were discovered, 
among them flavine, a yellow dye with remarkable powers of 
killing certain micro-organisms. Flavine was introduced by 
Professor C. H. Browning. An antiseptic paste, known as B.I.P., 
was another excellent discovery, and so, also, was the system of 
continuous lavage. 

Meanwhile, in Egypt, a new chapter of tropical medicine was 
being written by Professor Leiper. The King’s reign opened just 
when the great pioneer work in tropical medicine, which began 
with the researches of Sir Patrick Manson, was coming to com¬ 
pletion. The names of Manson, Ross, Bruce, and Leishman were 
everywhere honoured, and the British School, of which these men 
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were ornaments, led the world. But many gaps in knowledge 
remained, not the least being the means of transmission of the 
disease known as bilharziosis. The “ seeds ” of this disease have 
been found in mummies; it has been endemic in Egypt for 
thousands of years. Professor Leiper, nevertheless, cleared up 
the mystery in a few months by showing that a species of fresh¬ 
water mollusc acts as the intermediate host of the disease. Later, 
Dr. Christopherson discovered the treatment by antimony, which* 
in skilled hands, can effect permanent cures. 

Surgery, as a matter of course, made great strides during the 
War. Here, again, a period of surpassing brilliance was drawing 
to its close at the time of the King’s accession. And here, again, 
the War laid knowledge under full contribution, and, by using, 
increased it. The name of the late Sir Robert Jones comes instantly 
to mind. When the War began he was already the acknowledged 
“ fat her ” of orthopaedic surgery. During the War he bent the 
whole of his vast knowledge and experience to the service of the 
broken and maimed, instructing, teaching, improvising and 
discovering with selfless devotion. When the War ended a great 
tradition had been established and a branch of surgery that has 
been named White Magic ’ had been developed. In consequence 
thousands of children have already been rescued from deformity 
and disability, and the “ cripple ” to a large extent eliminated from 
the modern world. 

Medicine, in the strict sense of that word, was not behind 
surgery. The discoveries of the late Sir James Mackenzie about 
the nature of diseases of the heart had shown that scientific 
research of the highest order could be carried out at the bedside 
by the general practitioner. Sir James Mackenzie’s principles were 
applied by himself and others during the War, and made it possible 
to reach clear and definite conclusions about large numbers of 
men who were classed vaguely as “ heart disease ” cases. His 
work, after the War, opened up a new conception of medicine 
which is still engaging the attention of many of the younger 
men in the profession. 

Medicine and surgery during the War, and ever since, have 
possessed no more staunch or enlightened friends than the King 
and Queen. Their interest in hospital work was and is unflagging, 
and the great efforts of the British Red Cross Society and the 
Order of St. John have had their continuous support. It is safe to 
say that there is no branch of medicine which does not owe a debt 
of gratitude to their Majesties for help given. 
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The end of the War opened a new phase of medical work— 
namely, the study of nutrition. Half Europe was starved. The 
other half organized measures of relief. No man played a finer 
part in this work than the late Sir Walter Fletcher, the first 
secretary of the Medical Research Council. He had shown already, 
during the War, that organized research was capable of solving 
almost any problem. He was now destined to furnish new 
illustrations of that truth. As the result of his enthusiasm, in 
collaboration with the Lister Institute, Miss Harriette Chick went 
to Vienna to help the stricken children of that city. Out of her 
work there emerged the knowledge of the part played by sunlight 
in replacing one of the essential food factors. Heliotherapy and 
the study of the vitamins were wedded. Within a very few years 
Vitamins A, B, C, and D had been studied intensively, and a new 
science of food built up. This science is now reaching maturity. 
Several of the vitamins have been isolated, if not in the pure state, 
at least in high degrees of concentration, while a substance, 
“ ergosterol,” which is capable of absorbing light and so of 
supplying Vitamin D has been discovered and is being widely used. 

The post-War years saw the discovery, by Banting, of insulin, 
which is a cure for diabetes “ in the sense that food is a cure for 
hunger ” ; of liver as a treatment for pernicious anaemia ; of the 
treatment of general paralysis by malaria. Each of these dis¬ 
coveries is of first-rate importance. But discovery has been piled 
upon discovery. Kennaway, at the Cancer Hospital, for example, 
isolated a cancer-producing substance and then prepared it 
synthetically, thus opening up a new vista in cancer research; 
Lumsden at the London Hospital found a growth-retarding 
substance. Meanwhile a vaccine capable of rendering dogs 
immune to distemper was discovered, thanks to a fund provided 
by the Field newspaper, and this discovery is now being used as 
the basis of an attack on influenza. Viruses have come to be 
recognized as causes of many diseases. To Pasteur’s “ world of 
the infinitely small ” has been added a new world of the infinitely 
smaller. In the Jubilee year itself a miracle of healing has been 
performed by the use of a drug known as “ prostigmine ” in cases 
of the disease called myasthenia gravis. Women incapable of 
moving during years have been enabled to rise and walk about 
within half an hour of the administration of this drug. 

Never, in short, has medicine known so many triumphs as 
during the twenty-five years of the King’s reign. Never have so 
many formerly fatal diseases been conquered. Never have so many 
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plagues and epidemics been brought under control. The doctor of 
to-day is a man armed with weapons of precision of the very 
existence of which the doctor of 1910 was ignorant. Some of these 
new weapons were, happily, available when the King himself was 
stricken down. In the hands of Lord Dawson and his colleagues 
they proved their great worth. 
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THE GEORGIAN WRITERS 


W hen we survey the long list of poets, novelists, and 
essayists who have more or less enlivened the reign of 
King George V it is tempting to retire from the task and 
talk generally about the “ modern spirit ” and “ contemporary 
movements.” But the “ modern spirit ” is tiresomely elusive, 
and the historian would have to reckon with conflicting claims 
about its origin : that, it would appear, depends upon when one 
first began to take notice of “ movements.” There are some who 
fix the “ modern ” one at the beginning of the War, others at the 
end of the War, others within the last ten years. That there was a 
cleavage caused by the War no one denies; that the “ modern 
consciousness ” had not awakened in the first four years of the 
King’s reign is a matter for dispute. It is very difficult; for when 
we turn back to 1910 we find the scene filled by some monumental 
figures surviving from Victorian days and still active and very 
revolutionary. And, by force of personality, in the noble contri¬ 
bution they made to literature, they are still monumental. More¬ 
over, when that contribution is examined, after making all 
allowance for our assimilation of ideas and of modes of thought 
and of expression which were fresh to them and are familiar to us, 
it is difficult to find anything especially distinguished, edifying, or 
stimulating to the imagination which raises the most “ modern 
tendency ” to a higher plane than the “ tendency ” of, say, Thomas 
Hardy or of Robert Bridges, or of Mr. W. B. Yeats; difficult, 
that is to say, to find anything so much in advance of twenty-five 
years ago that the expression “ Georgian ” can convey particular 
significance in the story of English writing. 

One thing only can safely be affirmed about the period: its 
prolificacy. The Education Acts and the accessibility of the 
universities have produced an abundant crop of undoubted 
literary talents. Yet, with this coincidence of wider education and 
proliferous literary gifts, it is not noticeable that original minds 
are more plentiful than at any other time in our history. It can 
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be agreed that it has been a period of much effort and severe 
questioning. In criticism, particularly, there has been a re¬ 
awakening ; on the one hand, a bringing to bear of psychological 
discoveries in reaching aesthetical decisions; and, on the other, 
subtle researches into the nature of art. The poets have been 
plentiful, although the poetry which is stamped with the imprint 
of personality bears small comparison with the supply. Never has 
there been a period of such experimentation in the technique and 
the substance of the novel, although we are standing too near the 
work to decide whether the changes we have witnessed can be 
called “ progress.” “ Standing too near ” are words that call 
a halt to any temptation to pass judgment. Echoes of some 
hobbledehoy pronouncements of our youth come down the wind 
to check any desire to do the job of posterity. In 1910 the applause 
for Stephen Phillips had hardly died down; now his pale ghost 
rebukes us from the shades. In 1910 Charles Doughty and W. H. 
Hudson, already old men though still working, undiscouraged by 
neglect, were known but to a handful. These names are a warning 
to the rash. The late canonization of Henry James and of other 
explorers should keep us wary of prophecies. 

A chronological survey, in which much by necessity must be 
omitted, is the purpose here. In 1960 many of the names will be 
forgotten ; enough will survive to mark the past twenty-five years 
as rich in personality ; and, despite any aesthetic theories to the 
contrary, we must come back to the personality behind a work of 
art. When the King came to the throne Meredith and Swinburne 
had been in their graves one year; Thomas Hardy had but just 
completed “ The Dynasts,” and had eighteen years still to work; 
Robert Bridges, crowned Poet Laureate in 1913, was hardly a 
name to the public, and he waited for his eightieth year before 
surprising himself and his friends by becoming famous with 
“ The Testament of Beauty ” ; Sir James Frazer was still finding 
legends to adorn “ The Golden Bough ” (he is not primarily a 
literary man, but it could be argued that his discoveries, plus the 
speculations of Freud and his followers, and the novels of 
Dostoevsky have been more decisive influences than any others 
on the direction of modern English poetry and fiction); C. M. 
Doughty’s epic imagination was as yet unacclaimed (the Victorians 
and Edwardians hardly prove to be the confident people of to-day’s 
assumption) and ten years were to pass before he published 
“ Mansoul ”; Henry James, whose preoccupation with refine¬ 
ments of mood and circumstance has taught so much to younger 
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SOME DOMINATING FIGURES 

novelists, had still to write that admirable essay in autobiography, 
“ A Small Boy and Others ” ; W. H. Hudson, whose quiet style, 
it may be, had obscured from the public for forty years that he 
was a“ field naturalist ” with unusual powers of observation and 
imagination, was living almost in poverty; George Moore was 
engaged in polishing his old novels and writing his strangely 
attractive mischievous autobiographical vanities, and “ The Brook 
Kerith ” and “ Abelard and Heloi'se ” were yet to come ; Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, his early taste for the vagueness of magic and 
symbolism having departed, was yet to develop his manner to 
that direct simplicity and concentration which place his poetry 
among the grandeurs of our time ; Mr. George Russell (“ A.E.”) 
was already a great figure in the Irish intellectual movement; 
Sir J. M. Barrie was continuing, as he is still doing, his appeal to 
deep-rooted British sympathies ; Professor A. E. Housman, who 
is still instructing youth in the secrets of Helicon, had established 
his fame with the ironic melancholy of “ The Shropshire Lad ” 
fourteen years earlier ; Mr. Rudyard Kipling had been illustrious 
for nearly thirty years, and his writings to-day, if infrequent, 
are undiminished in brilliance and vigour; Professor Gilbert 
Murray had already made the Greek dramas familiar to English 
theatregoers. 

It is to be noted that, apart from the writers mentioned above, 
there were some dominating figures in the early years of the reign 
who are still dominating figures to-day, although the young 
generation are as restless of their rule as they in their youth were 
restlessly against their elders. There is no need to name the works 
of Mr. G. Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells. They made their 
names in the nineties of last century, were famous before the death 
of King Edward VII, and have preserved their special features of 
expression to this day, although their ideas are becoming or have 
become counters. Mr. H. G. Wells continues with youthful zest 
his collection of facts and his fictional explorations of sociology. 
His novels provide one indication of a dividing line in the develop¬ 
ment of Georgian literature : psychology, introspection, pathology 
are taking the place of the sociological struggle as themes in 
fiction. Conrad, Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, Maurice Hewlett 
(also numbered among the poets) were among the leaders before 
the War and until quite recently. Mr. Max Beerbohm is difficult 
to classify. He contributed to the “ Yellow Book,” but he cannot 
be called a “ survivor ” from any period when his elegance of 
style, the subtle irony of his outlook on the world, in which he 
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appears as a spectator and not a participant, are the envy of young 
writers to-day. Crossing swords with Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw 
in the years immediately before the War were the brilliant 
romanticists and defenders of Middle Age authority—Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton and Mr. Hilaire Belloc : the dew has not rusted their 
bright blades, but it is permissible to wonder to-day what all the 
trouble was about. The fading meaning of such words as Realism, 
Naturalism, Authority, Romanticism, and Classicism is a further 
pointer to the spirit of this age. 

We must fall back on chronology and age-groups. Among the 
writers established before the War were Colonel John Buchan, 
Mr. A. A. Milne, Mr. James Stephens, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, Mr. E. V. Lucas, C. E. Montague, Mr. 
Walter de la Mare (novelist and poet whose fugitive evocations 
are given in a subtle symbolism which tempts one to place him 
definitely among younger contemporaries), Mr. J. D. Beresford, 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan (who, with Mr. Compton Mackenzie and Mr. 
Hugh Walpole, was hailed twenty years ago by Henry James), 
and Mr. Francis Brett Young. There followed in another group 
Mr. E. M. Forster, Miss May Sinclair, Mr. Frank Swinnerton, 
Mr. Oliver Onions, Mr. W. Somerset Maugham, Miss Dorothy 
Richardson; and then D. H. Lawrence (about whom the drums 
are still beating), Mrs. Virginia Woolf, Mr. A. E. Coppard, Stella 
Benson, Mr. Aldous Huxley, Miss Rebecca West, Katherine 
Mansfield, Mr. James Joyce (an enigma to the general); and 
to-day Mr. Charles Morgan, Mr. David Garnett, Mr. J. B. 
Priestley, Mr. D. L. Murray, Mr. A. P. Herbert. 

It is less in the novel than in poetry and criticism that changes 
of tendency during the reign are to be noted. At the beginning 
there were critical intelligences at work such as Professor George 
Saintsbury, Sir Edmund Gosse, Mr. Havelock Ellis (whose 
inquiries cover many other fields, and whose influence has been 
felt in subtle ways), Augustine Birrell, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
A. Quiller-Couch, Mr. Edward Garnett, and their scholarly expo¬ 
sitions were active during most of the period. Their successors, 
most of whose analytical processes are on different lines, to say 
no more about it, are Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. J. Middleton Murry, 
Mr. Edmund Blunden, Lytton Strachey, Mr. Herbert Read, 
Mr. I. A. Richards, Sir J. C. Squire, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, 
Mr. Edward Shanks—some of whom happen also to be poets. 

When we reach the poets, divergences of talent and intention 
are so marked that a treatise would be needed to treat them 
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adequately. The present Poet Laureate was among the poets 
gathered together in the first volume of “ Georgian Poetry,” 
published in the third year of the King’s reign. It is inevitable that 
so rapid a survey should become catalogic, but a list of some of 
the names, now familiar, that appeared in that volume will suffice 
to show that the “new spirit” was moving before the War; 
Mr. John Masefield, Mr. Walter de la Mare, Professor Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, D. H. Lawrence, James 
Elroy Flecker, Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. W. W. Gibson, Harold 
Monro, Mr. John Drinkwater, Rupert Brooke, Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley, Mr. T. Sturge Moore, Mr. James Stephens, and Mr. 
R. C. Trevelyan. Here, again, it will be observed that in the 
twenty years that have elapsed the poets whose reputations have 
increased are those whose personal idiosyncrasies would single 
them out in any period. 

The shock of war has deeply affected the poetry of the time. 
Disenchantment and defiance are the chief notes. We are too near 
to assess results. But some names must be singled out: Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, Mr. Ralph Hodgson, Wilfred Owen (of whom 
there appears to be general recognition that he was one of the 
chief losses to poetry during the War), Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, 
Mr. Edmund Blunden, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Isaac Rosenberg, 
Charlotte Mew, Mr. Robert Graves, Mr. Edgell Rickwood, Mr. 
Ezra Pound, Mr. Richard Aldington, the Sitwells, Charles Sorley, 
Mr. Robert Nichols, Mr. W. J. Turner, Rupert Brooke. Juxta¬ 
positions that may cause wry smiles are no concern of the 
chronicler. Differences in technique and in degrees of sensitiveness 
and mental attitude need not be insisted upon when the quality 
of beauty in the poetry of Blunden, Sassoon, and Eliot assure it of 
esteem to-day and to-morrow. 

Literature to-day wears rather a long face. Here may be found 
an explanation of the continued popularity of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, 
Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, and Mr. J. B. Priestley; however that may be, 
it can be said of the “ Georgians ” that there is a galaxy of them 
who need not fear for their future fame. 
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B y comparison with literature the theatre is inevitably 
cautious and conservative. Being organized, as it has been 
in England for many years, on a basis of fashionable pro¬ 
duction in London, it has to pay dearly for its experiments, and 
its visible experiments are consequently few. Such revolutions as 
it undergoes begin not on the London playbills, but in foreign 
capitals, or in play-producing societies and repertory theatres at 
home, and years sometimes pass before their effects are generally 
apparent. It is therefore not surprising that a casual survey of the 
entertainments offered to the public at the beginning of the reign 
and in the year of the Silver Jubilee should reveal more similarities 
than differences. There is the same list of plays aiming at no 
endurance, but desperately gambling with a passing taste; the 
same eagerness to provide light musical entertainment for those 
who, having dined, do not wish to think ; the same reliance upon 
the names of popular actors and actresses to supply the deficiencies 
of dramatists, and the same rarity of plays with either aesthetic or 
social purpose. A superficial observer might be tempted to say 
that only the names have changed. In fact, during the past twenty- 
five years the theatre has undergone, and is still undergoing, a 
profound revolution, of which the full effect, and, indeed, the 
precise nature, has yet to declare itself. 

It will be remembered that, until the coming of Robertson and 
the later rise of Ibsen and Mr. Shaw, the familiar curse of the 
English theatre was its love of revivals and of adaptations, above 
all, from the French. Against this crushing fashion a determined 
revolt was made at the end of the nineteenth and in the opening 
years of the twentieth century, and about the time of the King s 
accession Frohman announced a repertory of new plays by Mr. 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Mr. Granville-Barker, and Sir James Barrie. 
An attempt to use the theatre as a medium for the expression of 
contemporary ideas was now in full swing, and Galsworthy’s 
Justice and Mr. Shaw’s Fanny's First Play were, each in its own 
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kind, striking examples of it. The movement received a setback 
in the death of Stanley Houghton, and was virtually suspended 
when the War converted the theatre into a place in which life was 
to be forgotten rather than revealed or intensified ; but it did not 
perish, and the influence of the early group of social realists, 
though diverted from its original purpose, is indirectly powerful 
in the theatre to-day. 

It has been diverted by two circumstances—one an accident, the 
other a different and contemporary theatrical movement. The 
accident was the swiftness with which women gained the emanci¬ 
pation, and more than the emancipation, for which the social 
dramatists had been crying out. After the War fathers and 
husbands were no longer successful tyrants nor daughters slaves. 
The walls of Jericho had fallen and the trumpets could not play 
their old tune. The domestic problem was changed and dramatists 
were compelled to ask, not that women should be freed, but what 
on earth they should do with their freedom—a question which to 
many seemed so unanswerable that the “ cocktail drama ” of waste 
and futility sprang from their difficulties. The contemporary 
movement which checked the development of naturalism in the 
sense in which Mr. Granville-Barker understood the word when he 
wrote Waste was, ironically, one for which Mr. Granville-Barker 
himself was largely responsible. In 1910 Tree appeared as Wolsey 
and in 1911 as Macbeth; in 1912 Mr. Granville-Barker’s Shake- 
sperian productions cast off the bonds of heavy, traditional pomp 
and focused the attention of London on a system of stage-craft 
which, together with the aesthetic ideas of Mr. Gordon Craig and 
Stanislavsky and the revolutionary Elizabethanism of William 
Poel, was the basis of what is best and most imaginative in 
theatrical production to-day. 

In 1913, which saw Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s farewell, 
there was another Granville-Barker repertory season of Shaw, 
Masefield, Moliere, and Ibsen, but the following year, whose 
spring shocked and delighted London with Pygmalion , went 
down in war and the unbroken success of Potash and Perlmutter 
and Peg o' My Heart. Of the period of war little need be told. 
Some attempt was made to produce the more martial work of 
Shakespeare, and a version of Hardy’s The Dynasts reached the 
stage, but the theatres were for the most part occupied by plays 
such as Romance and A Little Bit of Fluff. 

After the War some time passed before any clear indication was 
given of the course which the theatre would take. The great 
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popularity of The Beggar's Opera and the continued predominance 
of dramatists who had long ago won their spurs was evidence that 
playgoers were as yet little inclined for new adventure. Even as 
late as 1922 Galsworthy’s Loyalties and Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
East of Suez were the outstanding successes of the year ; Tons of 
Money proved that England was eager for farce, and The Cat and 
the Canary was among the first of a flood of plays, with or without 
music, that has, since that time, never ceased to pour in from the 
United States, increasing the speed of our own thrillers and giving 
an edge to our song and dance. Next year experiments began. 
Mr. Maugham, in Our Betters, wrote close to the contemporary 
scene, and Mr. Karel Capek’s R.U.R. spoke of man’s fear of the 
mechanical civilization he has created. Soon afterwards Mr. Noel 
Coward’s The Vortex sounded at last a new, shrill alarm. 

Nothing is less consistent than the theatre. Plays have enjoyed 
great and deserved success which seem to be very little representa¬ 
tive of the drama’s general tendency since the War. Among these 
may be mentioned Journey's End, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
Young Woodley, Mr. St. John Ervine’s The First Mrs. Fraser, 
Miss G. B. Stern’s The Matriarch, Edgar Wallace’s On the Spot, 
and, among musical pieces, Mr. Noel Coward’s Bitter Sweet, each 
distinguished in its own kind, but none clearly finked with the 
contemporary movement which appears to lead away from polite 
romance and strict or pretended realism towards a kind of poetic 
compression of which outstanding examples are to be found 
in the work of Mr. Sean O’Casey. This movement springs 
from a desire not to escape from life but to interpret the con¬ 
temporary scene and the psychology of masses more precisely 
and, at the same time, more comprehensively than they can be 
interpreted in terms of photographic naturalism. Owing much to 
Strindberg, it may be described as expressionism without its vague 
formlessness—an escape from personal narrative which aims at 
being at once passionate and precise. Parts of Mr. Shaw’s later 
plays have evidently been experiments in this technique. A young 
writer, Ronald Mackenzie, since dead, seemed to be feeling his 
way towards it in Musical Chairs, and several importations from 
America suggested that the movement is not confined to England. 
Hitherto the effects of the revolution, for reasons discussed at the 
outset of this article, are little apparent in the fashionable theatre; 
even Mr. O’Casey has not yet come into his own in London; 
and it is, in general, true that the writing of plays lags behind the 
production of them. But a backward glance over a quarter of a 
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century and a careful study of contemporary conditions suggest 
that the work of Mr. Shaw in one field and of Mr. Granville- 
Barker in another has not been without its effect. Acting has 
changed, Irving is without a successor; even Mr. Gielgud, who 
can brilliantly dominate the centre of the stage when performing 
plays in the romantic convention, uses a “ collective ” style that 
owes something to Moscow and something, perhaps, to the 
Compagnie des Quinze, whenever modern material requires it of 
him. There are stars still; they are lent to the films and borrowed 
from the films again; for commercial purposes they are more 
prominent than ever ; but it is the repertory theatres up and down 
the country and a vastly extended habit of reading plays that keeps 
the intellectual theatre alive, and their influence is powerfully 
experimental. The whole tendency of the younger school of 
actors, when they have an opportunity to consider themselves as 
artists, is away from spectacular individualism. The influence of 
modem producers is in the same direction, and though their work 
has, on occasions, run to mere “ productionism,” it does at its 
best prepare the stage to interpret the work of the new men. 
Finally, the competition of the cinema seems at last to be giving 
compensation in its lesson that the stage does ill to attempt what 
the screen can do better. 
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By OUR ARCHITECTURAL CORRESPONDENT 

I F one were asked to name the most important and most 
beneficial influence upon English architecture during the reign 
of King George V the answer would be in a single word: 
economy. This was one of the very few good effects of the War. 
During the second half of the nineteenth century architecture 
had declined into a riot of “ styles,” with the emphasis upon 
superfluous and expensive ornament, and a purge was needed. 
It is true that, thanks to the example of men like Philip Webb, 
C. F. Annesley Voysey, Charles Rennie Mackintosh, and Richard 
Norman Shaw, and the writings of W. R. Lethaby, a movement 
had already begun to bring back architecture to its fundamentals 
in planning, order, and proportion, but the War made imperative 
what was formerly optional and generally looked upon as a fad. 

Following upon the War, and continuing its beneficial effect, 
there was a great increase in public interest in architecture. 
Much was due to the foundation, in 1922, of the Architecture 
Club, composed of architects, writers, and persons interested 
in furthering good building, and still more—though this was 
partly due to the instigation of the club—to the influence of the 
Press, which now makes the illustration, description, and criticism 
of architecture a regular feature; and the popular lectures on 
the subject given at the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Architectural Association have also played their part. As 
regards the architectural profession itself, the Registration of 
Architects Bill, which came into force on January 1, 1932, though 
it has no bearing upon talent, at least ensures to the public “ that 
the architects they employ possess capacity and character,” 
to quote the words of Major Harry Barnes in the Centenary 
History of the R.I.B.A., which was published last year on the 
occasion of the opening by King George of the new headquarters 
in Portland Place. 
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THE SEARCH FOR A STYLE 

Expensive buildings continue—and will continue—to be 
erected, but it is now on the distinct understanding that spending 
a great deal of money on architecture is a matter of choice and 
not of necessity. Both by architects and the public it is generally 
agreed that if a man cannot get a good design out of orange boxes 
and sardine tins, so to speak, he is not likely to succeed with 
marble. Further, it is increasingly understood that the function 
of the architect does not end with the designing of individual 
buildings but applies to the planning and organization of all 
material surroundings; not only towns and villages, but roads, 
railways, and bridges, and the distribution of such features 
as electric pylons, petrol filling stations, and aerodromes. It is 
understood, finally, that architecture is primarily a matter of 
relations, that where a thing happens in the landscape is as 
important as what it is in design, that nothing is too humble for 
architectural treatment, and that cost of materials is less to the 
point than skill in their organization in form and colour. 

In the architectural history of the last twenty-five years two 
distinct tendencies can be noted : to simplify the Renaissance, or 
the Gothic, tradition down to the requirements of the present 
day, by the omission of such features as columns, cornices, 
pediments, and elaborate mouldings; and to start from the 
requirements, from the “ problem ” as decided by existing 
conditions, and work towards formal effect in the hope of a 
contemporary style. Each has produced good results, and, since 
the planning requirements, according to the purpose of the 
building, are the same in both, they tend to “ meet in the middle ” ; 
but it is evident that the approach is different, and it is found 
on analysis to be largely a matter of age in the architect. 

That architecture is becoming more international cannot be 
questioned, and the circumstance is often regretted. Certainly 
direct imitations of buildings on the Continent or in the United 
States sometimes occur in England, to our disadvantage; but 
the general internationalization of architecture does not really 
proceed from imitation. It is due to the circumstance that social 
needs, building materials, methods of construction and labour— 
with the emphasis upon machine labour—are everywhere pretty 
much the same. Nor must it be forgotten that the modern 
movement in architecture really started in these islands. In 
Germany, Holland, and Sweden, the names most frequently 
quoted in this connexion are those of Mackintosh and Voysey— 
who is the only and honoured survivor of the nineteenth-century 
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reformers quoted at the beginning of this article. What seems 
to have happened in architecture is very much like what happened 
in the case of poster designing. The modern poster was invented 
here by the BeggarstafF Brothers—Mr. William Nicholson and 
Mr. James Pryde. English advertisers were slow in recognizing 
its advantages ; they were seized upon in Germany and developed 
on Teutonic lines, and what should have been ours by natural 
evolution too often comes back to us as a direct imitation of 
something German. A reasonable view of the matter is to say 
that, having regard to the community of conditions all over the 
world, it is only when an international style in architecture has 
fully declared itself—and it obviously ought not to be hastened— 
that real national differences will make themselves apparent. 
In the circumstances the direct aim at “ something English ” is 
as likely to be as distasteful as the direct imitation of something 
in Germany, Holland, Sweden, or the United States. Funda¬ 
mental differences in local conditions and habits, such as those 
which produced the skyscraper in America and the English 
country cottage, are bound to control the situation in the long run. 

The present reign has been distinguished by the origin of no 
fewer than three cathedrals; the Anglican Cathedral, Liverpool, 
designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., of which the Choir, 
Lady Chapel, and eastern transepts have been completed, the 
great central space is nearing completion, and the nave and tower 
are to follow ; the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Liverpool, designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., of which the foundation-stone was 
laid last year ; and Guildford Cathedral, designed by Mr. Edward 
Maufe, which is not yet begun. Of secular works the most 
important, in extent at any rate, is the reconstruction of the Bank 
of England by Sir Herbert Baker, R.A., who also has to his 
credit India House and South Africa House. One of the first 
buildings to be opened by King George, in 1922, was the new 
County Hall, designed by the late Mr. Ralph Knott, a building 
which has been subjected to a good deal of criticism on account 
of its imperfect fusion of civic and domestic character. Oversea, 
by far the most important architectural undertaking was the 
New Delhi, by Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker in 
collaboration. Nothing more than a list can be attempted of 
some of the other important buildings erected during the present 
reign. They include the Port of London Authority building 
and the new Lloyd’s, designed by Sir Edwin Cooper; the 
Quadrant, Regent Street, by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
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who also designed the new Lambeth Bridge; the Underground 
headquarters, St. James’s Park, by Mr. Charles Holden—whose 
University of London building is now in course of erection ; and 
the new R.I.B.A. headquarters, Portland Place, by Mr. Grey 
Wornum. In the neighbourhood of the Bank of England several 
great banks have arisen, of which the Westminster, Threadneedle 
Street, by Messrs. Mewes and Davis, and Lloyds, Lombard Street, 
by Sir John Burnet, R.A., and Partners, both received the medal 
of the R.I.B.A. for a building of exceptional merit. 

In the provinces the most noteworthy buildings to be recorded 
were the National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, by Messrs. Smith 
and Brewer—who also carried out the extensions to the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge; the Sheffield City Hall, the Leeds 
Civic Hall, and the Manchester Central Library, by Mr. E. 
Vincent Harris; and the Cambridge University Library, by Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott. 

All these buildings represent, in greater or less degree, the 
sobering down of traditional styles to meet modern conditions. 
Probably, in that architectural tendency, the names that will 
stand out in a survey of the period are those of Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, whose Battersea Park Power Station and telephone boxes 
prove his feeling for modern requirements; and Mr. Charles 
Holden, whose work for London Transport in the designing and 
reconstruction of stations excites universal praise. Of buildings 
which start with the problem, leaving the question of style to 
follow, the first determined effort was Adelaide House, London 
Bridge, by Sir John Burnet, R.A., and Partners, which already 
begins to look old-fashioned. More recent examples which deserve 
quotation are the new Olympia, by Mr. Joseph Emberton, the 
new Horticultural Hall, by Messrs. Easton and Robertson, Hays 
Wharf, by Professor H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, the new bridge at 
Richmond, by Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, and the Daily Express 
building, Fleet Street, by Messrs. Ellis and Clarke. 

But more important architecturally than any individual building 
has been the great extension, both among architects and in the 
public mind, of the scope of architecture, with an insistence upon 
planning for life as it is lived as the first requirement. It may be 
said to have begun with the garden city movement, of which one 
result, Welwyn Garden City, under the general direction of Mr. 
Louis de Soissons, falls within the period. Whether the problem 
of housing the population is best solved by satellite towns, such 
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as this, or by the erection of large tenement blocks in existing 
centres is a debated question which need not be discussed here; 
the point being that, in either case, planning for life is the end in 
view. Briefly, the architectural gains of the period are the 
discovery, by compulsion, that architectural beauty does not 
depend upon costliness, and the recognition that the essential 
thing in architecture is order. If there is a gain over the eighteenth 
century it is in the substitution of order for “the Orders” as the 
meaning of architecture. 
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FROM BALLAD CONCERT TO WIRELESS 


T h e words “ gramophone ” and “ wireless ” point at once 
to the most significant change in the conduct of musical 
life during the last twenty-five years. When King George V 
came to the Throne the gramophone was a toy for the curious, 
and transmission of sound over the ether was a matter for scientific 
investigation and still undreamed of by musicians. In the year 
after the War a popular orchestral conductor said to the writer, 
“ You mustn’t abuse the gramophone ; it is the only thing which 
has enabled me to pay my income-tax.” At that time it still 
seemed a little derogatory that an artist of his standing should 
allow his name to appear on gramophone records and his 
portrait to decorate advertisements of them. Nor was this 
snobbery. The records when heard were so grotesque a caricature 
of the music they claimed to reproduce that it could be questioned 
whether the conductor’s honesty as a taxpayer could justly be 
pleaded against such a betrayal of his art. That he and others 
like him were right to stimulate improvement by their cooperation 
is easily seen now, but it is only quite recently that electrical 
recording has succeeded in reproducing the orchestra in the 
round, so to speak. The still more rapid progress of wireless 
transmission under a Government monopoly granted to the 
B.B.C. is a tale told more fully elsewhere in this Number. The 
only point of alluding to these changes here is to emphasize the 
fact that they have produced, or are in process of producing, a 
new orientation of music, but not a new music. 

Mechanical reproduction and transmission have brought into 
touch with music large classes of the community who were little 
concerned with it twenty-five years ago. They have so changed 
the conditions in which musicians are employed or are left 
unemployed that they are sufficient in themselves to account 
for the “ bad times ” of which complaint is made without war 
and the economic disasters which it has wrought. They have 
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with one hand created employment for musicians, and with the 
other destroyed existing musical activities, and who shall iud«e 
of their good and their evil ? b 

At the beginning of the reign the “ Ballad Concert ” flourished 
as a means of advertising the products of the music-publishing 
houses. Musicians deplored the shop-made “ royalty ballads ” 
which were purveyed, but singers rose to fame by creating 
successes.” The ballad concert and the royalty ballad have both 
well-nigh disappeared, and publishers declare that there is now 
no market for songs, good or bad. The singers, too, have largely 

f/ Sa P p 1 ! a ^ ed, , a I ld those who remain clamour for engagements by 
the B.B.C. while aware that to get them may be to risk such small 
reputation as they already possess. Choral societies complain that 
they cannot keep up their numbers because young men and women 
prefer listening to Beethoven over the wireless or dancing to 
jaz z on the gramophone to using their voices. On the other 
hand, we are assured that never was a taste for music so widely 
disseminated through the country as it is to-day, and it is beyond 
question that the music schools have remained crowded with 
ambitious young students in spite of economic crises. The 
schools are turmng out musicians faster than ever, while the 
general tendency of mechanical distribution of music is to require 
less of their personal service. Hence the economic position is 
to say the least of it, an increasingly dangerous one, and the 
Musicians Benevolent Fund canvasses distress among musicians 
m the advertisements of every Queen’s Hall programme. Let us 
turn to the contemplation of pleasanter facts. 

On the night that King Edward VII died Siegfried was being 
played at Covent Garden. This was the last season in which 
Hans Richter had charge of the Wagner performances there 
It was a brilliant season, lasting from April 23 to July 30, fourteen 
weeks, in which a wide repertory of Italian and French opera 
followed ^the Wagner cycles. Melba and Tetrazzini were the 

r u ’ amon 8 the large cast of singers were many 

of British birth: Edvina, Kirkby Lunn, John McCormack, and 
Edmund Burke. Simultaneously at His Majesty’s Theatre 
Ihomas Beecham was making a brave venture with “ opera 
comique ” in English, which included a Mozart festival, and 
brought forward many of the singers who later formed the British 
National Opera Company. The prospects of opera looked 
bright, and in the following years up to 1914 London was treated 
to a wealth of operatic ventures of high standard, including spring 
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The Queen presenting commemorative medals to former champions at the 
Jubilee Lawn Tennis Championship Meeting in 1926 



The King at Lord’s in 1914 talking to the late J. W. H. T. Douglas and C. B. Fry. 
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REVIVING INTEREST IN THE CLASSICS 

and winter seasons at Covent Garden and the Beecham seasons 
at Drury Lane, which brought Chaliapin and the Russian operas 
on to the scene for the first time. 

The Coronation year brought the Imperial Russian Ballet to 
Covent Garden, and the dancers’ twinkling feet captured the 
hearts of the staidest opera goers, while the marvels of Diaghilev’s 
imaginative productions made the old-fashioned staging of the 
operatic repertory soon look dingy. The ballet helped to hasten 
the twilight of the operatic gods before the War plunged all in 
total eclipse. After the War the interest in ballet revived, while 
opera struggled to raise its head in one spirited but ill-fated 
combination after another. The failure of the B.N.O.C., which 
accomplished some brilliant work, and at one moment seemed 
on the verge of persuading the public that British composers 
other than Sullivan have written some good operas, was the 
bitterest blow. Meantime, while opera wilted the ballet took 
root, and several organizations for its culture, notably that 
of Sadler’s Wells, have proved that dancers need not necessarily 
bear Russian names. 

In the concert-room the British work most directly associated 
with the beginning of the King’s reign is Elgar’s Second Symphony, 
dedicated to the memory of King Edward and produced at 
Queen’s Hall in the year of King George’s Coronation. This 
was at a festival organized and mainly conducted by Sir Henry 
Wood, to whose enterprise at that time London owed most of 
its new experiences in orchestral music. In that department 
taste seems to have changed comparatively little in these twenty- 
five years, for though new composers, native and foreign, have 
arisen, and new orchestras have been formed both in London 
and the provinces, the general orchestral repertory remains very 
much to-day what Wood and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra made 
it before the War. 

Delius and Sibelius have come into their own; Scriabin and 
Schonberg, who were the sensations of the years before the War, 
are now outmoded. Certain English composers—Vaughan 
Williams, Holst, and Bax—have steadily advanced to the fore¬ 
most rank, and their abilities are acknowledged abroad as well 
as at home. At the same time an effect of the interest of a wider 
public in the orchestra, an interest clearly stimulated by 
mechanical reproduction, has been to make the framers of popular 
programmes revert to the classics. The audiences of to-day have. 
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for the most part, some leeway to make up, and their most 
creditable characteristic is their eagerness in exploring old ground. 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Haydn take a larger place in the 
programmes than they did in days when Strauss, Debussy, Elgar, 
Delius, and others were fascinating every one with the scintillating 
colours of the new orchestration. Those were days when a small 
coterie of people nurtured in the classics of music were looking 
forward; now the large numbers are looking back. The danger 
is lest the modern composer and his public should lose touch 
with one another to the detriment of both. 

It is when we leave the London theatres and concert-rooms 
and turn from their professional music to the amateur activities 
throughout the country that we see the light on the musical 
horizon. The 1935 Year Book of the British Federation of 
Musical Competition Festivals gives the particulars of close 
on 200 festivals of the kind held in Great Britain and Ireland 
with others in the Oversea Dominions. These competition 
festivals have been a powerful incentive to progress and, in 
particular, have raised the standard of choral singing 
immeasurably throughout the British Empire. They have also 
done much to propagate the finest types of vocal music from 
the Elizabethan madrigals to modern works, and they have 
stimulated instrumental playing among amateurs. A by-product 
of the federation’s work has been the establishment of an annual 
summer school for concerted chamber music which, under 
the fostering care of Mr. W. W. Cobbett, has recently led to the 
formation of a Chamber Music Association which may in time 
become as widespread as the competition festivals themselves. 
Short summer schools combining education in special branches 
of music with recreation have become an institution of our time 
and are widely used by teachers as “ refresher ” courses as well 
as by amateurs. The rural music schools begun in Hertfordshire 
by Miss Ibberson are increasing and having their effect in fostering 
ensemble singing and playing among those classes of the 
community who are beginning to realize that leisure demands 
more absorbing occupation than watching others on the screen or 
on the football ground. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here the many present-day 
organizations for bringing music into the lives of the people. 
The splendid Cecil Sharp House built beside Regent’s Park 
is the symbol of a great movement for the revival of folksong 
and dance brought to fruition by the man whose name it bears. 
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Similarly, though more recently, a new sense of reality has been 
infused into parochial church music by Dr. Sydney Nicholson’s 
School of English Church Music which, by affiliating church 
choirs throughout the Empire, is breaking through the isolation 
of church musicians, professional and amateur, and knitting 
them together in a cooperative effort, of which the College of 
St. Nicolas at Chislehurst is the focal point. 

In the re-shaping after the War of existing institutions to meet 
changed conditions the musicians of the country showed courage 
and foresight. The heads of the great music schools proved their 
capacity for leadership and the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
expanded its organization and membership to take charge of 
professional interests. In universities and public schools a real 
advance has been made in the cultivation of music, and education 
authorities have brought a more liberal handling of the subject 
into elementary and secondary schools. In this connexion must 
be mentioned the training of youthful taste afforded by those 
children’s concerts which Mr. Robert Mayer has spread through 
the country from Westminster. 

All these taken together are the evidences that musical life rests 
on a far broader basis than it did twenty-five years ago, and they 
bring conviction that with persistence and patience the adjust¬ 
ments necessary to changed conditions can and will be made, that 
the uses of the new musical mechanisms will be discovered and 
their abuses be discarded as older abuses have been, that, in fact, 
the present diseases will be dispelled by an essentially healthy 
constitution. 
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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

By OUR ART CRITIC 


ll artistic periods are said to be periods of transition; 



but the accession of King George V did happen to coincide 


1 Xwith a change in English art which may fairly be called 
revolutionary, that is to say, in its effects, because it is doubtful if 
the change itself represented anything new in principle. The 
exciting cause was the first exhibition of Manet and the Post- 
Impressionists, organized at the Grafton Galleries in the winter 
of 1910-11 by the late Mr. Roger Fry. 

Both upon artists and the general public the effect was 
tremendous, leading to the most violent arguments on both sides. 
At this distance of time, and disregarding incidental peculiarities, 
it is possible to see what the example of Cezanne, who was the 
most debated figure, really stood for. It stood for the recovery of 
the picture as an independent and self-sufficing composition, 
depending for its effect upon internal organization, irrespective of 
its degree of likeness to what is called Nature ; something, that is 
to say, on the same lines as a poem or a piece of music. Cezanne 
himself implied all this when he said that his aim was to make of 
Impressionism something durable and solid like the art of the 
Old Masters. 

As the remark suggests, except that it took into account the 
intervening gains of Impressionism, the aim was not new in 
principle, but it was necessary. Up to about the end of the 
eighteenth century the status of the picture as an organized 
composition had been taken for granted, but during the nineteenth 
century it was increasingly sacrificed to imitative skill in repre¬ 
sentation. Constable, who was the last person in the world to 
ignore composition, may be said to have set the ball rolling with 
his closer approach to natural effects, of weather in particular, 
and photography. Impressionism in France and Pre-Raphaelitism 
in England all contributed something to the decline. 
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IMPRESSIONISM AND EXPERIMENT 

Paradoxical as it may sound, in view of the disorderly effects of 
its first impact, Post-Impressionism was a sharp reminder that the 
essential thing in art is order. What kind of order was not so clear, 
and it must be confessed that the kind of order imposed on the 
picture in some of the developments that followed was rather like 
that associated with more recent movements in the political field. 
But that was not the fault of Cezanne ; and, indeed, the subsequent 
distortions of what he meant by “ something durable and solid ” 
might be compared to the previous distortions, the other way 
about, of what Constable meant by being a “ natural painter.” 
In the one case the content and in the other the form of the picture 
was forgotten. 

Before the fundamental meaning of Post-Impressionism could 
be digested in England we were into the period of general unrest 
preceding the War. How far art may be said to have anticipated 
the War is an open question, but it is difficult to believe that such 
movements as Futurism in Italy—the subject of an exhibition in 
London in 1913—and Vorticism in England were not partly 
inspired by social discontent. The very title, “ Blast,” of the 
engaging publication conducted by Mr. Wyndham Lewis, the 
leader of the Vorticists, is significant. 

During these pre-War years the chief opportunity for the newer 
movements was the London Salon of the Allied Artists’ Asso¬ 
ciation, founded by Mr. Frank Rutter as far back as 1908. Held 
at the Albert Hall, the exhibitions were large and unselected, but 
they served the purpose of reflecting what was in the air besides 
bringing to light a good many artists who have since made their 
reputations. 

The chief effect upon art of the War itself was to supply artists, 
many of whom were officially employed, with suitable material 
for their new ideas in picture making. Some very striking works 
were produced by such artists as Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson, Mr. 
Eric Kennington, Mr. Colin Gill, Mr. Henry Lamb, Mr. Stanley 
Spencer, and Mr. Paul Nash—who all did their duty either as 
combatants or in the medical or ambulance services—and they 
are now in the Imperial War Museum. 

During the War artistic ideas had cleared up a little, and after 
the Armistice there was a period of experiment, the newer develop¬ 
ments being concentrated in the London Group, which had been 
founded in 1914. The constitution was interesting, being formed 
by an extension of the Camden Town Group, under the presidency 
of the late Mr. Spencer F. Gore, representing a carryover from 
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Impressionism, which until then had been the “ advanced ” 
movement, with the inclusion of the Vorticists, led by Mr. P. 
Wyndham Lewis, who stood for the more theoretical tendencies. 
The London Group now took the place of the “ left ” in artistic 
opinion, as the Royal Academy the “ right,” and the New English 
Art Club, founded as far back as 1885, became the “ centre ” ; a 
convenient division of interests which has continued to the present 
day. Each has its own public, but they overlap, and the interactions 
between them conduce to artistic vitality. 

As was only natural the fundamental meaning of Post- 
Impressionism, the importance of the picture as such, was for a 
time over-emphasized at the London Group, chiefly in the form 
of Cubism, which may be described as a doctrinaire development 
from Cezanne. A fair way of putting it is to say that what up to 
the end of the eighteenth century had been taken for granted 
was now worn on the sleeve. That the public was bewildered 
by this over-insistence upon the framework, or scaffolding, of 
the picture is true, but the lesson was driven home. Whatever 
changes may take place in art, and allowing for preferences in 
the degree of likeness to nature, it is unlikely that the status 
of the picture as an organized composition will ever again be 
ignored in general opinion. Particularly since, after the first 
over-statement, there appears to have been a gradual discovery by 
artists that, the picture once secured, there may be, according 
to individual inclination, a closer approach to naturalistic repre¬ 
sentation, or even to “ story telling,” than at first seemed evident. 
There has been a “ back to nature ” movement, but always 
within the framework of the picture. 

Certain consequences upon individual reputations are worth 
noting. Up to 1910 the predominating influences in English art 
had been those of Sargent and Whistler, with, in the later years, 
a response of younger artists to Orpen and Mr. Augustus John. 
Ignoring for the moment the reputations which may be said to 
have started in the “ Georgian ” period, one unexpected effect 
of the Post-Impressionist exhibition was to enhance the reputation 
of certain artists who were unaffected by the movement itself. 
The two most striking examples are Mr. Richard Sickert and 
Mr. Wilson Steer, O.M. Both had been painting for a good many 
years, and both were highly appreciated by artists, but it is only 
since the War that they have come into their own with the general 
public. If a ballot of all shades of artistic opinion were taken 
to-day, it is probable that the names of Mr. Sickert, Mr. Steer, 
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and Mr. John would head the voting, the reason being that, 
with their so different aims, each of them has always remembered 
that a picture must be a picture. 

Of the reputations which began about 1910 a long list might 
be made. The names of Mr. Duncan Grant, Mr. Matthew Smith, 
Mr. Paul and Mr. John Nash, Mr. Stanley and Mr. Gilbert 
Spencer, Mr. William Roberts and Mr. Mark Gertler are only 
the first that come to mind. In sculpture the leading names are 
those of Mr. Jacob Epstein, Mr. Frank Dobson, and Mr. Eric Gill. 

Apart from the violent wrench back to composition given by 
Cezanne, and the writings of the late Mr. Roger Fry and Mr. 
Clive Bell, there have been certain formative influences both 
upon artists and the public taste which cannot be ignored. One 
was the poster, putting the emphasis upon design, and another 
was increased acquaintance with Oriental art, with its essentially 
non-realistic character. The exhibition of Persian Art at the 
Royal Academy in 1931, and the exhibition of Chinese Art 
which is to be held there from November next, may be looked 
upon as signs of the times. Still more remarkable is the increasing 
disposition to extend “ art ” from pictures and sculpture into 
the industrial field. The chief significance of the Exhibition of 
British Art in Industry held at the Royal Academy this year was 
to show that the artistic possibilities of machine production are 
now accepted in academic quarters. 

In connexion with that some speculative remarks may be 
ventured. A feature of the “ Georgian ” period has been the 
rapid appearance and recognition of feminine talent in painting. 
The elections to the Royal Academy of the late Mrs. Swynnerton, 
Dame Laura Knight, and Mrs. Dod Procter tell their own tale, 
and the names of Miss Ethel Walker, Miss Frances Hodgkins, 
Mrs. Vanessa Bell, and Miss Beatrice Bland are only a few out 
of the list of excellent women artists that might be made. Now 
it would be rash to say that painting pictures is ceasing to be a 
masculine occupation, but it does seem to be true that the more 
active male talents are turning to constructive design in closer 
connexion with practical affairs. Nor is this entirely due to the 
circumstance that the contemporary home affords less room 
for pictures than the pre-War home. Limitation of space and 
reduction of income in the cultivated classes—the hire-purchase 
scheme initiated by Messrs. Tooth and generally followed is an 
interesting attempt to meet this—have undoubtedly had their 
effects, markedly in reducing the size of picture; but, allowing 
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for everything, the formation of Unit One, a group of architects, 
painters, and sculptors pledged to contemporary ideas and 
conditions, cannot be disregarded, and the hint of a larger 
organization, to include engineers, points to the future direction 
of male artistic talent. 

In the life of institutions, and in view of the general tendency 
in art, the most important event was the formation at the Tate 
Gallery of a Modern Foreign Section, the gallery being provided 
by Lord Duveen and the works mainly through a gift of £50,000 
by Mr. Samuel Courtauld. The placing in 1934, on indefinite 
loan by the latter at the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, of 
“ La Montagne Sainte Victoire,” by Cezanne, may be looked 
upon as an official blessing of the movement which created so 
much disturbance in 1910. Other important events were the 
Report of the Royal Commission on National Museums and 
Galleries, recommending both reforms in the institutions them¬ 
selves and better relations between them and the public, and 
the foundation at the University of London of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art. The efforts of the Royal Academy to keep pace 
with the times have been better achieved in elections, as of Mr. 
John, Mr. Sickert, and Mr. Stanley Spencer, than by the selection 
of works from outside, in which it is apt to “ plunge ” ; the true 
function of the Academy being to exert a steadying rather than 
a stimulating influence upon artistic ideas. Most valuable of 
all have been its winter exhibitions of Flemish, Dutch, Italian, 
Persian, French, and British art. Their popular success proved 
that there is no lack of artistic appreciation in England. 

Looking back, and disregarding alarms and excursions and 
individual peculiarities, it can be said without unduly simplifying 
the account that the net gains of the last quarter-century have been 
the recovery of the work of art from its decline into a mere 
imitation of nature, and the extension of the idea of “ art ” to 
include other activities than painting and sculpture. There is a 
connexion between the two, because, as Michelangelo said, 
“ There is only one art, the art of design,” and its application 
to particular activities is only a matter of common sense. Allowing 
for “ diehards ”—for people who appreciate works of art only 
for their subjects—the public has shared in these gains; and, 
whatever his preferences in degree of likeness to nature, or 
illustrative meaning, the average English person of 1935 looks 
at pictures with entirely different eyes from the average English 
person of 1910. 
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W H E N we ceased to be Edwardians the first cinema proper 
had just been opened in London. Not many people 
knew of that event, and still fewer saw in the modest 
picturedrome at Shepherd’s Bush the harbinger of an entertain¬ 
ment destined soon to become as conspicuously institutional as 
the theatre itself. The Victorians, who had made it mechanically 
possible to capture motion, to perpetuate the instantaneous, looked 
upon their invention as little more than an amusing scientific toy. 
A remarkable toy it seemed on that Derby night in the nineties, 
when the London Alhambra interrupted the comedians and the 
can-can dancers to show a film of the race run a few hours before, 
a toy with journalistic, even educational possibilities, but still a 
toy. Speculation upon its future as a dramatic and pictorial art 
would have seemed fantastic. How should that dim, flickering 
screen phantasmagoria throw even momentary doubt upon the 
irreplaceability of the flesh-and-blood performers of the Alhambra 
stage, fallible artists some of them, but companionable mortals 
all? 

Edwardians became used to these coarsely lighted and jerky 
films of current events. They saw them in the music-halls, and 
they were pleased to patronize the itinerant showman whose 
programme, by some mysterious law of supply or supposed 
demand, invariably included the turn-out of a London fire brigade 
and a boxing contest. It was always the latest fight; but was it 
always a different film ? The irregular patron could not be sure. 
There were occasional visits of curiosity to disused shops or 
roller-skating rinks converted into primitive theatres for the 
projection of a melodrama equally primitive. That the simple 
found something in this melodrama appeared from the multi¬ 
plication of gaudy posters depicting shootings, stranglings, and 
most of the violent crimes in the calendar; but so long as we 
were Edwardians we continued to think of the pictures as a craze 
that would pass or as an unimportant addition to the humble, 
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wayside pleasures of life, like the peep-show or the wax-works. 
Indeed, the subject was one about which we seldom bothered 
to think. Our grandfathers had been mildly amused by the 
Zoetrope, or “ Wheel of Life,” a revolving cardboard cylinder 
with slits through which chamois appeared to leap from crag to 
crag and acrobats to tumble in the sawdust. Our children had little 
flexible books of pictures which we might ocasionally take up 
and turn over very rapidly for the fun of seeing boxers feinting 
and clinching. And there were magic-lantern slides with niggling 
hurtful little handles which, twisted at the proper tempo, produced 
the quaint spectacle of an old man in a nightcap lying in bed and 
opening his mouth to let rats run into it. As a schoolboy Mr. 
Walt Disney himself may have admired the sang-froid of that 
capacious old man. Interest in these things was largely the interest 
of seeing motion take place in a medium until then considered 
stable ; and this was the kind of interest generally felt in the film 
when the reign began. 

But already the “ Western ” (a vivid arrangement of impossible 
cowboys, perpetually galloping horses, smoking pistols, and 
ravening human wolves around a solitary saucer-eyed girl) had 
discovered a transpontine public in every big town. The cinema 
programme, consisting of “comics,” “ topicals,” “ scenics,” 
and domestic dramas had been established. Children, taken to 
see a film record of some great event, were embarrassingly eager 
to see more of the bioscope, and had to be judiciously thwarted 
lest they should incur eyestrain or the measles. To give this 
public what it wanted—and then to give it the same thing again- 
was the sole aim of the first film-producing firms. One of its 
wants, an inheritance from the theatre, was a liberal supply of 
favourite actors and actresses, and long before Mary Pickford 
became “the World’s Sweetheart” and Douglas Fairbanks 
its most romantic athlete, this want was industriously met. 
America was quick to see that a film star was easier than any 
other to manufacture. The stage actor must have a voice as well 
as a leg ; a certain standard of acting, slight perhaps but definite, 
had to be reached before people became interested in his private 
life ; but a film actor had only to be handsome. If he could sit a 
horse, fire off a pistol as the horse carried him over a fantastically 
gaping ravine, and kiss the girl swung across his saddle bow, he 
needed few other accomplishments. The film publicist did the rest. 

A crowd of these stars began to shine in sepia from the picture 
postcard racks, and a vague awareness of film personalities to 
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A camera crane in use in a film studio. It enables the operator to take overhead “ shots ” from all parts of the studio 
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seep into a general consciousness still imperfectly alive to the 
significance of the new shadow shows. 

Into that general consciousness there suddenly shuffled a small 
figure with fabulous boots, indescribable trousers, and a swagger 
cane, of ludicrous and wayward gait; and once inside (poor Max 
Linder had been just outside) Mr. Chaplin remained there. 
Soldiers returning on leave were somewhat taken aback when 
fastidious relatives seriously proposed an afternoon at “ the 
flickers,” but Charlie earned their immediate approbation, and 
as for the other films in the programme, these, for all their crudity, 
were oddly, but undeniably fascinating. There might after all 
be something in this “ poor man’s theatre.” And there were 
aesthetes who dared to maintain that in The Birth of a Nation — 
which ran for 300 consecutive performances at the old Empire— 
Mr. D. W. Griffith had shown that “ the flickers ” could attain 
to striking pictorial significance. 

There is no one day (perhaps no one year) of which any of us 
can say : “ I became a film-goer then. Until that time the cinema 
was a thing of hearsay. From that time it became a habit, almost 
a necessity.” But it must have been in the closing year of the 
War, or just after, that the ordinarily responsive person first 
realized that some big new thing was happening in the world of 
entertainment. Not only were there film seasons at the Alhambra, 
the Empire, the Palace Theatre, at the Covent Garden Opera 
House itself, but cinemas were springing up all over the country. 
The faces of familiar streets were being swiftly changed by an 
architecture which seemed to take its inspiration in part from 
Byzantium and in part from the Turkish bath. In the next few 
years these palatial pleasure-houses were to become even more 
imposing without, even more comfortable within. Most people 
brought up in the hard conditions of the theatre pit, frequently 
a place of plush-covered benches, will recall a sensation of 
bewilderment, almost of awe, on first finding themselves admitted 
for a shilling or two to the cushioned comfort of a “ super¬ 
cinema.” The experience was curious in other ways: the vast¬ 
ness of the auditorium, the rich, almost sickly effect of walls and 
ceiling ornamented to the last inch, the definitely American 
atmosphere (even when the period of decoration was Louis 
Quatorze), the gleaming organ that came up through the floor 
complete with its organist playing in a mad whirl of coloured 
lights a tune from Mozart at twice the proper speed, and the 
discovery (once fight had been concentrated on the screen and the 
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music subdued to a more or less expressive accompaniment) 
that the psychology of the audience was not collective but 
individual, neither coming between the picture and one’s solitary 
appreciation of it nor helping one to keep awake. But perhaps 
the chief impression left on the general mind was one of luxurious 
comfort enjoyed at small expense and of an entertainment which 
hypnotized when it did not divert. In these years the cinema 
collected patrons at a rate which has no parallel in the annals of 
entertainment. Other circumstances besides its cheapness and 
variousness were in its favour. It was open all day, and peripatetic 
workers of all classes with odd hours between engagements were 
tempted to look in and just see what was going on ; it comfortably 
solved the problem of what to do in a strange town on a winter’s 
evening ; it secured the right to provide social observers with the 
strange spectacle of brilliant lights and queues of pleasure-loving 
people on Sunday night; and now, after much less than a quarter 
of a century of frenzied development, cinema-going is what the 
theatre at the height of its prestige has never been—a family 
habit as regular, it has been said, as the Sunday afternoon cafe 
in France ; the children go with their parents and absorb the same 
fare. 

It is entertainment they seek and it is cheap and beguiling 
entertainment that the cinema reels olf in a never-ceasing flow of 
images. One Night of Love a Hallelujah succeeds, a Private Life of 
Henry VIII. is followed by a Jew Suss, an Iron Duke, or a Rome 
Express; now it is The Little Minister, now Little Women, and 
now David Copper field; bobbing among these great galleons of 
drama are swarms of light craft manned by such personalities 
as Laurel and Hardy, the homely Mr. Fields, the ever-exquisite 
Alison Skipworth, the mortified Schnozzle, and the atrociously 
ill-assorted Marx Brothers, each with a faithful following yet all 
acceptable to the million. Once in a while there appears a film 
directed by Chaplin, by Rene Clair, by Pabst, by Mamoulian, by 
Czinner, and by one or two others who cling tenaciously to the 
belief that there need be no divorce between entertainment and 
art. They have produced no masterpieces, but they have given 
us many films of distinction which enable us to “ face up ” with¬ 
out undue embarrassment to the question: How much has the 
film done to justify its claim to be ranked as an art at all ? 

For the greater part of the period under review the practical 
difficulties in the way of artists have been complicated by a sharp 
cleavage in the ranks of their critics. Was the film a dramatic 
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or a pictorial art? Intelligent opinion, leaning towards the 
pictorial, received a stunning blow when, by a sudden industrial 
revolution sponsored in Hollywood, the film was made to talk, 
Intelligent opinion, once it had recovered from the first shock, 
drew a distinction between “ sound effects ” and conversation, 
but it has now reorganized its aesthetics and is apparently in 
process of forgetting the silent film. It takes a discriminating 
pleasure in the work of the more enlightened directors, but it gives 
its heart only to Mr. Walt Disney, whose little masterpieces— 
yes, let us call them masterpieces—keep the screen alive and danc¬ 
ing with delight, and remind us that, whether speech is accepted 
or rejected, the film, like any other medium, has its own terms, 
and that few producers, however renowned, have yet grasped 
them. But the brief history of the film, which has been a history 
of surprises, is a warning against dogmatic theorizing. To-day 
there are films like West Front, 1918, which tell an intensely 
dramatic story and are nothing if not dramatic, and there are 
films like Man of Aran, which have implicit drama but are 
pictorial rather than dramatic. We would not be without either 
kind. Who is to say what the next surprise will be ? Will the 
time come when black and white films are no more and their 
place is taken by a coloured screen filling the whole of the 
proscenium and having stereoscopic depth ? The only prophecy 
that seems to be really safe is that the popularity which the film 
has gained in our time is not likely in our time to be lost. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN SCIENCE 

By J. W. N. SULLIVAN 

T he two great departments of modem physical science, 
Relativity Theory and Quantum Theory, were both matured . 
during the last twenty-five years. Between them these two 
theories cover the whole of modern physical science, Relativity 
Theory dealing with large-scale phenomena and Quantum Theory 
with small-scale phenomena. 

Einstein’s first paper on relativity appeared in 1905. It was in 
this paper that he showed that our ordinary notion of “ simul¬ 
taneity ” is a bogus idea. If two events are simultaneous for one 
observer they will not be simultaneous for an observer who is 
moving with a different motion. This discovery brought with it 
consequences of the greatest scientific importance, but an even 
more important and greatly extended version of his theory 
was published by Einstein ten years later. This theory, the 
Generalized Theory of Relativity, is probably the greatest single 
effort of scientific genius since Newton. It bestowed a hitherto 
unexampled unity upon natural phenomena. A number of 
fundamental laws of nature, which had always been regarded 
as quite independent of one another, were shown to be necessary 
consequences of certain primary facts about the sort of universe 
we live in. The law of gravitation and the laws of mechamcs were 
shown to result inevitably from these primary facts. The 
phenomena described by these laws were shown to result quite 
naturally from the fact that we five in a particular kind of non- 
Euclidean universe. 

This was an immense unification of science, but it was not 
complete. All the phenomena of electro-magnetism, which 
includes light, wireless waves, X-rays, and so on, were still 
unaccounted for. Further, it could be shown that the particular 
kind of non-Euclidean geometry ascribed to the universe could not 
possibly account for them. Attempts have been made by Weyl, 
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THE FINITE UNIVERSE 

Eddington, and Einstein himself to include these phenomena, but 
so far such efforts have not met with general acceptance. 

Another effort of Einstein’s genius has met with greater success 
—the theory that space is finite. The old idea that space extends 
for an infinite distance in every direction is attended with grave 
difficulties. For are we to suppose that the stars also extend to 
infinity in every direction, or are we to suppose that the whole 
material universe forms a sort of island in infinite space ? The 
consequences of either hypothesis, when investigated, are seen to 
be irreconcilable with observation. In face of this difficulty 
Einstein proposed the bold solution that space is finite. The 
non-Euclidean geometry that he had attributed to the universe 
■made this solution possible. The mathematicians worked out 
the dimensions of this space, and we were told the number of 
years that a ray of fight, travelling in a straight line, would take 
to circumambulate the whole universe. For in this “ spherical 
universe ” a straight fine, sufficiently prolonged, would come back 
to its starting point. 

Of recent years this theory has taken on a spectacular extension. 
For it has been shown that the original finite universe postulated 
by Einstein is unstable. It must either expand or contract. 
Besides the gravitational force between bodies there is a 
“cosmical repulsion,” and one or the other must triumph. 
Observation shows that the cosmical repulsion has won the day. 
The immense majority of the great galaxies, the spiral nebulae, 
are seen to be receding from us, and the rate of recession is greater 
the farther they are from us, which is exactly what the theory 
requires. Already the universe is expanding so rapidly that a ray 
of fight could not get round it. The farther it went the farther 
it would have to go. This theory, as one of its consequences, 
has made necessary a complete revision of the astronomical 
time-scale. Instead of the millions of millions of years astronomers 
allowed themselves for the evolution of the stars, their time span 
is cut down to thousands of millions of years. For as the universe 
is now expanding, it follows that in past ages it was more con¬ 
densed. Long before we go back millions of millions of years 
we find that the universe was condensed to a compact mass, and 
the time-scale of the old astronomers is manifestly impossible. 
This is a very disconcerting fact, and it cannot be said that 
theoretical astronomy is yet completely adjusted to it. 

The other great branch of physics, Quantum Theory, has also 
undergone a great development during the last twenty-five 
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years. It was put forward originally by Max Planck in 1900. 
In its early form it stated that the absorption or emission of 
energy did not take place in a continuous fashion, but jerkily, 
in little discrete units or “ quanta.” Later the theory was put 
forward by Einstein that all energy is in its nature atomic. But 
it was not until 1913, when Niels Bohr applied the theory to the 
structure of the atom, that it entered on its present conquering 
career. The model of the atom which Lord Rutherford had 
proposed, consisting of a central positive electric charge, with 
negative electric charges circulating round it, was impossible 
according to the accepted laws of nature. Yet the experimental 
evidence in support of it was very strong. Bohr, by abandoning 
the classical laws, and substituting quantum laws, started atomic 
theory on its great modern career. It has proved to be the richest 
field of physical research for at least the last ten years, both 
experimentally and theoretically. 

The extremely abstract nature of modern physics, its most 
obvious characteristic to the layman, was not apparent in Bohr’s 
first model of the atom. It is true it was not entirely picturable. 
The circulating electrons were supposed, for example, to jump 
from one orbit to another without passing over the intermediate 
space. But, except for one or two difficulties of that sort, this 
model of the atom was a pretty straightforward affair. It gradually 
became more complicated in the effort to fit it to explain a greater 
and greater number of phenomena. By 1925 it was apparent 
that a new way of attacking the problem was required. Heisenberg 
appeared with a new method in which all the pictorial elements 
of the old atomic model were frankly abandoned. The atom 
was reduced to a string of mathematical symbols. The tendency 
so inaugurated has persisted. The modern conception of the atom 
is entirely abstract; it has no vestige of any picturable element. 
But before it reached its present stage a further revolutionary 
idea had to be introduced. 

In the year 1924 Prince Louis de Broglie made the extraordinary 
suggestion that the ultimate particles of nature, electrons, might 
have the properties of waves as well as those of particles. The 
mathematical development of this idea, in the hands of 
Schrodinger, had a great success. Nowadays the theory has 
received experimental confirmation. In some experiments the 
electrons indubitably behave as particles; in other experiments 
they just as indubitably behave as waves. Nevertheless, the 
connexion between theory and experiment is not yet perfectly 
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clear. For it is generally accepted that the theoretical waves are 
not material waves at all; they are waves of probability. The 
waves associated with an electron give a measure of the probability 
that it will be found in that region. 

Throughout modem Quantum Theory, in fact, we are concerned 
with probabilities. There is a principle, due to Heisenberg, called 
the Principle of Indeterminacy or, sometimes, the Principle of 
Uncertainty. According to this principle it would be impossible, 
by any conceivable measurements, to specify accurately both the 
position and the velocity of an electron. In any such measurement 
at least one quantum of energy is interchanged, and with a body 
so small and light as the electron this is sufficient to disturb it in 
an unpredictable way. Thus accurate prediction in science is 
impossible. We are concerned with probabilities, not certainties. 
What, then, becomes of the law of causality, the belief that nature 
is an example of strict cause and effect ? At present the scientific 
world is divided into two camps on this subject. There are those 
who hold that all natural processes obey the law of strict causality, 
although our measurements do not enable us to determine it. 
The others ask, What is the use of postulating a principle which 
can never be verified by observation ? If there is a strict law of 
causality science can make no use of it. Then why assume it ? 
This subject is at present, as we have said, a controversial subject. 
Among those who uphold the principle of causality are Einstein 
and Planck. The younger physicists, for the most part, reject it. 

The experimental work that has been done on the atom of 
recent years is also of the first importance. The electrical theory 
of matter assumed that all atoms are built up of two kinds of 
electrical particles, protons and electrons. Two more constituents 
have recently been discovered, the neutron and the positron. 
The positron, like the proton, has a positive electric charge, 
but it is nearly 2,000 times lighter. Its mass, indeed, is the same 
as that of an electron. The neutron is a comparatively massive 
body, having about the same mass as a proton, but it has no 
electric charge. It is thought to consist of a proton and an 
electron in very close proximity to one another. Owing to the 
fact that it has no electric charge it is not easily diverted by the 
electric constituents of an atom, when passing through matter, 
and has immense penetrating power. Another recent experimental 
discovery is that of heavy hydrogen. The positive charge of the 
ordinary hydrogen atom consists of one proton. The newly 
discovered heavy hydrogen atom has a nucleus consisting of two 
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protons and one electron. It thus weighs twice as much as the 
ordinary hydrogen atom, since practically the whole weight of 
an atom is carried by its protons. It combines with oxygen as 
ordinary hydrogen does, and forms what is called heavy water. 
This water can be separated from ordinary water by distillation. 
It is about 10 per cent, denser than ordinary water, and both its 
boiling points and freezing points are higher. Certain forms of 
animal and plant life, which flourish in ordinary water, are killed 
when immersed in this heavy water. 

A very interesting branch of present-day experimental technique 
is the use of various particles to bombard atoms. In the year 
1919 Lord Rutherford used the alpha-particles shot out by radium 
for this purpose. If a shower of such particles is fired through a 
gas, such as nitrogen, for example, it will happen every now and 
again that an alpha-particle scores a direct hit on the nucleus of 
a nitrogen atom, disrupting the atom. In this way Lord Ruther¬ 
ford caused protons to be shot out of nitrogen atoms. These 
protons soon combined, each with a wandering electron, thus 
producing atoms of hydrogen. The alpha-particle left embedded 
in the nitrogen atom changed it into an atom of oxygen. Thus 
was realized, for the first time, the transmutation of the elements. 
Since then the technique of atom bombardment has been greatly 
extended. An electric discharge passed through hydrogen will 
strip the atoms of their circulating electrons. The resulting 
protons can then be subjected to a very intense electric field, 
giving them enormous velocities. These artificially accelerated 
protons are able to disrupt atoms that cannot be disrupted by 
alpha-particles. The nucleus of heavy hydrogen, twice the 
weight of a proton, has also been used for this purpose. 

Active work in this region is still going on. An even heavier 
form of hydrogen has been discovered, its nucleus consisting 
of three protons and two electrons. Also a new element has been 
made—perhaps more than one. Atoms have been distintegrated 
by waves, and artificial radio-activity has been induced in several 
elements. There are also the “ cosmic rays,” the most penetrating 
kind of radiation known, whose nature is still a matter for 
investigation. The work done in physics during the last twenty- 
five years would in itself be sufficient to make this period one 
of the most memorable in the history of science. 


SANITY IN FASHIONS 

By M. St. CLARE BYRNE 

E dwardian fashion, the direct inheritor of Victorian 
modes, made a final characteristic gesture when it sanctioned 
the large hat of the demi-mondaine for polite wear. With 
her amplitude of line thus magnificently emphasized the Edwardian 
lady, parasol in hand, advanced into the new reign, looking, as 
her admirers phrased it, “ a deuced fine figure of a woman.” 
Though the hobble skirt might threaten, her shape was still of the 
hour-glass semblance into which the sixteenth-century corset and 
farthingale had originally forced it. Figures were still figures in 
1910—curving, bosomed, bountiful. Waists were indeed waists, 
and even the schoolgirl was expected to have one. Twenty-two 
inches was considered respectable for the debutante ; twenty-four 
was a pity. 

The word for the characteristic line of the hat was “ sweeping.” 
It swept, in straw or felt, from side to side or from front to back. 
It appeared at the Mansion House bedecked with enough feathers 
to equip a Pearlie Queen. In the summer it favoured the 
herbaceous border, and actually boasted “ a crown of massed 
heliotrope blossoms, relieved by four pink roses, and an upstand¬ 
ing plume of blue larkspur.” When it appeared with tweeds it 
pretended to modify its excess by turning up part of its brim. It 
was a perfect nuisance to its wearer and to everybody else ; but it 
was an appropriate crown for the coiled and curled, puffed and 
padded masses of hair which were the fashionable style. 

Skirts fitted snugly to waist and hips, and were fairly full at the 
hem. They were daringly short—hardly touching the instep, 
either for day or evening wear. Fur stoles, all-enveloping as 
Laocoon’s serpents, festooned the well-dressed lady. Blouses 
fitted trimly inside the waistbelt. They were mostly high-necked, 
but Peter Pan collars were already preparing the way for the 
V-necks and the “ pneumonia blouses ” of 1913. Costumes 
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rioted in braid trimming, and knitted golf jackets were beginning 
to prove useful. Coloured stockings could be worn, but black 
and brown preponderated. The advertisements concentrated on 
long-sleeved, high-necked woollen combinations, corsets, hair- 
dyes, and preparations for keeping false hair in good condition. 
They did not “ feature ” lingerie. 

In 1913 the hair and the hats, the furs and the figures were still 
there ; but the hobble skirt had triumphed and was narrower than 
ever. It began to indulge in slits and drapery, even in panniers 
and peg-toppery by 1914. The interesting thing to realize, how¬ 
ever, is that the styles which were just establishing themselves 
before the outbreak of the War show the general trend which was 
to be taken by post-War fashions. Slimmer hips were frequently 
discussed in fashion articles, and a longer line was being empha¬ 
sized both by cut and by details such as the Medici collar. In 
1914 the hair began to be swathed close to the head. The hat 
began to fit and to concentrate on height instead of breadth. The 
ascendancy of the hour-glass was momentarily eclipsed by the 
peg-top. 

It did not take the War very long to finish the career of the 
hobble skirt. Coats, skirts, and dresses went full. They frilled 
and flared; and by the summer of 1915 fashionable ankles were 
well and truly revealed. By 1916 the extreme of fashion showed 
skirts which reached only to the top of the popular long boot. 
Jumpers and tunics banished the blouse of the shirt type ; and the 
general effect was a somewhat bundled-looking silhouette. Every¬ 
thing hung in far too many folds, and was then tied in round the 
waist, rather like a sheaf of corn. 

Two things, however, were achieved by the War modes—the 
idea of the shorter skirt and the idea of the healthy uncorseted 
figure. The extreme reaction against the Edwardian corset was 
expressed emphatically throughout the nineteen-twenties by the 
tubular silhouette —sans waist, sans taste, sans grace—which was 
the only mode for day and evening until our happy release round 
about 1927 or 1928. Having worked off its own excess the reaction 
has now produced a substitute which is no longer a menace to 
health; and the normal tendency to-day is to accept the natural 
figure as the basis of dress design, instead of creating an artificial 
hour-glass shape to which semblance every figure must endeavour 
to conform. We have grown so accustomed to the better-balanced 
proportions of shoulders and hips that we tend to forget just how 
ungainly the older style actually was. 
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Since 1914 the skirt has had its vicissitudes. Having crept up 
to that ugliest length of all, the middle of the calf, it just covered 
the knee in 1925. After that, the complete exposure of the knee, 
in all its general angularity or fleshiness, was inevitable ; and the 
kilt, worn alike by matron and maid, remained with us in all its 
horror till 1929. By 1930 it was possible to distinguish the school¬ 
girl from her mother; and then came the great discovery of the 
nineteen-thirties—the discovery that, during the day women can 
wear skirts of intelligently calculated and varied lengths for sport, 
walking, and their daily business, while in the evening and for 
more formal occasions they can wear long skirts which touch the 
ground or even trail elegantly. It is a discovery that was made 
more than 1,000 years ago by men, who found a short tunic better 
suited to work or sport and a long robe more dignified for 
ceremonial affairs. 

Men’s fashions, needless to say, have changed much less than 
women’s. In the interests of health and sport there has been 
a general discarding of weight and starch, and even of the waistcoat 
in hot weather. Since the War cycling breeches and knickerbockers 
have been banished by plus-fours, grey flannels and shorts. The 
ordinary single-breasted tweed coat has replaced the Norfolk 
jacket. The open-necked, short-sleeved shirt and the pull-over in 
all its manifestations have come to stay. The ever-recurrent 
demand for more colour has been met to some extent by holiday 
and sports kit; but its introduction for ordinary wear is inevitably 
checked by the fact that the first hint of it is immediately fastened 
on by the cheap outfitters, is vulgarised, and therefore promptly 
rejected by the well-dressed man. Clothes for sport and holidays 
are more “ amusing ” and varied: and the young Englishman 
to-day, especially in tails, looks more stream-lined than his 
father did. The silk hat, except on formal occasions, is seen less 
and less, and the black coat, except as a symbol, is disappearing 
with it; otherwise, except for the year-to-year changes in cut and 
accessories, very little has happened to his clothing. 

Such, in brief, has been the pageant of fashion from 1910 to 
1935. Edwardian fashion handed on to the new reign its concep¬ 
tion of woman as the ornament and delight of men’s leisure—an 
attitude of mind symbolized to perfection by the large hat. In 1911 
“ seven miles of discontented womanhood ” marched through 
London as a demonstration for the women’s vote. In 1914 came 
the War, and with it the emancipation of women. In consequence 
the problem with which fashion was confronted in the post-War 
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years was no less than the reform of women’s clothing; and the 
fact that it has met this challenge should make the reign not only a 
landmark but something unique in the history of English costume. 
In the past fashion changed, but the scheme of values underlying 
the idea of costume remained constant. The post-War years 
have smashed the original scheme and substituted another. We 
have at last accepted the utilitarian as a basic fact in women’s 
clothing as well as men’s; and we have also thrown over the 
unwritten but nevertheless effective sumptuary laws, mental 
and moral, by which society in general formerly allowed itself to 
be governed. 

The sumptuary laws of the Statute-book, which assigned the 
right to wear certain furs, jewels, materials, and colours to certain 
individuals or classes, have long been obsolete. The practical 
basis of these laws, which related such display-privileges to birth, 
position, and wealth, has gone on influencing our ideas for 
centuries. With the shifting of wealth in the early years of this 
century a certain loosening of privilege was noticeable ; but good 
taste and good form still dictated that display, when related only 
to wealth, was vulgar and ridiculous. The symbolic value of rich 
materials and of magnificent jewels and furs was still, on the whole, 
that of rank and position. 

The inevitable offspring of these symbolic values, when persist¬ 
ing in an increasingly democratic era, were moral values, with 
something of the flavour of sour grapes. A middle-class, proud 
of its middlingness and accepting the old symbolic values, came to 
find an almost moral virtue in wool and developed its proper 
pride in “ good ” stuffs that would “ last for ever ” into a moral 
disapprobation of the substitute. If real pearls were not in your 
star you certainly could not wear an imitation, however becoming; 
you wore, instead, a modest but genuine gold chain and pendant. 
An imitation of an expensive sumptuary fur was not acceptable; 
honest beaver or squirrel was preferred by “ nice ” people. 

During the War economic changes and the “smash-and- 
grab ” mentality developed by the sudden acquisition of money 
and the completely precarious tenure of life undermined the old 
system. Display furs, like jewels, were not the thing. The wrong 
people were wearing them. When coal and food went short, fur 
became a necessity; and the musquash or “ munitions-overall ” 
not only spread the fur habit through all classes but also helped 
to destroy its symbolic values and social standing. The temporary 
eclipse of the display value of jewelry gave an enormous impetus 
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A WELL-DRESSED NATION 

to the production of bead, metal, wood, and other substitutes 
for ornamental use. The same kind of thing happened to 
materials; and once the idea of the substitute as something 
patriotic and meritorious had been established the imitation 
and the artificial became automatically things that were socially 
acceptable. They were helped by a passing dearth of fur through¬ 
out the world, the consequent rise of prices, and the final triumph 
of the coney. The silk-substitute business was also stimulated by 
a temporary lack of the actual article. 

With the symbolic values overshadowed and perforce 
abandoned, our minds were set free to look at materials and 
accessories from a new angle, to assess their worth on a decorative 
and utilitarian basis. Hence the delightful paradox—the present 
era of the substitute, the imitation and the artificial has become 
a period of costume in which real—that is to say, artistic and 
functional values—are more fundamentally and universally 
dominant than they have ever been before. The effect of the 
French Revolution on English costume was ultimately restrictive, 
as it helped to attach moral values to simplicity of fine and cut, 
serviceable materials, and “useful” colours. Our own social 
revolution, however, has set us free to value stuffs, colours, and 
cut simply in and for themselves, together with their effectiveness 
and suitability for the purposes required of them. Natural 
values displace arbitrary and acquired ones. The symbolic 
value of the “ silk ” stocking is no longer that of class but of 
feminine allure. The value of ornament is its appropriateness, its 
vital place in a carefully calculated harmony. 

In consequence, these twenty-five years mark a period of real 
achievement. The Empire-promenade mentality may regret the 
loss of the wasp-waist and those masses of white frilly petticoats 
that once embarrassed the black-stockinged ankles of women. 
The fact remains that a saner conception of beauty now dominates 
the idea of clothing—saner because more hygienic, more 
individual, less symbolic, more practical, more related to the 
natural shape of the human body and to the utilitarian-decorative 
idea. A keener perception of what is congruous and harmonious 
now permeates our general clothes-consciousness. English 
tailoring for men has been world-famous for many generations ; 
but English women in general used to have the reputation of 
dressing badly unless they could go to Paris for their fashions. 
It is the achievement of the present reign that acknowledgment is 
now being everywhere made that we are, as a nation, well dressed. 




FURNITURE 

By RALPH EDWARDS 

I N furniture and interior decoration the first twenty-five years 
of the King’s reign will be remembered as a transitional period 
marked by restless experiment and a succession of ephemeral 
vogues. The weathercock of taste has veered incessantly, nor 
has the vane come to rest even now. There have been movements 
and tendencies, of which some have proved fruitful, while others, 
after exhibiting a deceptive appearance of vitality, have withered 
away. If the last decade has seemed to promise a new manner of 
furnishing and decorating in vital relation to the conditions of the 
age, it is too soon to claim that the promise has been fulfilled. 

In 1910 the arts concerned with the interior of the home were 
completely out of touch with contemporary life. They were 
thought of as luxuries supplied by experts, not as the best and 
fittest way of satisfying permanent needs. Such creative activity 
as existed was confined to small groups and coteries working in 
isolation. At that time most people with pretensions to culture, 
if asked what they meant by furnishing and decorating, would 
have equated them unhesitatingly with the passion for collecting 
and the craze for “ period ” effects of all kinds ; which meant in 
practice the accumulation of miscellaneous “ antiques,” dis¬ 
regardful of such factors as design and quality. The demand 
thus created stifled all originality. It led to an enormous output 
of “ fakes ” and reproductions and caused cheap commercial 
furniture to be synonymous with horrible travesties of the historic 
styles. Decoration implied the provision of a more or less suitable 
background; and it would hardly have been considered suitable 
unless heavily draped. 

The “ Arts and Crafts ” movement must, on the whole, be 
regarded as another aspect of this nostalgia for the past; but 
one with a far stronger title to respect. Inspired by the medieval 
romanticism of Morris and faithful to his belief in the workers’ 
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latent creative power, it firmly resisted the mechanization of life, 
and proclaimed that whatever is worth doing must be done by 
hand. Its furniture and decoration now seem to us self-conscious 
and deliberately “ artistic,” but it succeeded in arousing in an 
indifferent public some appreciation of simplicity, clean lines and 
fine workmanship. If tainted with the spirit of revivalism and 
given to ignoring economic facts, “ The Arts and Crafts ” both 
here and on the Continent have exercised a profound influence 
on modern design. Their principles are still live issues, while 
to this generation the world-wide movement known as Art 
Nouveau is scarcely more than a name. Its discredited existence 
was prolonged into the King’s reign, but by then the ideal of a 
“ reversion to free nature ” meant no more than the application 
of “ appropriate ” ornament to forms which, with their tortuous 
swollen curves, were sufficiently offensive when left alone. 

Ten years ago the period vogue held undisputed sway. Enter¬ 
prise was confined to attempts to adapt the historic styles and 
“ to improve a model by bettering it a point at a time,” a method 
for which there is still much to be said. It was hoped that by 
judicious selection and blending “ the rococo qualities and later 
classicism of the Georgian period could be sublimed and adjusted 
to new circumstances ” ; it was even held that the goal had been 
achieved and “ a calm and reasonable style at last made perfect.” 
Wallpapers were abolished in favour of paint and distemper; 
everywhere ancient pinewood panelling was stripped of the paint 
that concealed its knots; in furniture there was a growing 
insistence on “ nice proportions ”; a mysterious virtue was 
supposed to reside in straight lines, and oak was fumigated a 
“ pleasant grey-brown shade ”—it is now artificially whitened 
with lime. Yet a revolutionary change was at hand, and so 
early as 1915 the late W. R. Lethaby was already pleading for a 
recognition of the inevitability of the machine. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1925 may be held to have inaugurated 
the “ Modern Movement ” by arousing English designers from 
a state of complacent lethargy; though the slogans “ fitness for 
purpose ” and “ beauty means function ” can be traced back to 
the forgotten literature of Art Nouveau. The principles vital to 
the movement are mass production and standardization—that 
is a type-art, with the designer brought back into industry to 
control the machine. The battle for the recognition of industrial 
art may be considered already won ; it now remains to consolidate 
the ground. With the rapid development of new processes and 
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a widely extended range of materials we are embarrassed by the 
resources at our command, and have as yet found no substitute 
for the tradition of humanism. 

Decoration is now once again a function of architecture, and 
“ the dissolution of the wall ’’—that is, the breaking down of the 
rigid space divisions often resorted to in large flats and houses— 
has an important bearing on the problem. Wide flush surfaces 
are grained or painted in soft shades, and with the aid of textiles 
woven in abstract designs many beautiful effects are achieved. 
In textiles, indeed, the standard is extremely high, but furniture 
lags disappointingly behind. The best is still made by hand, 
and except for a few specialized varieties, such as steel chairs,’ 
the machine has failed to evolve any really characteristic or 
satisfying forms. The new models are still mainly of the “ Arts 
and Crafts ” type, grimly rationalized as if mindful of the saying 
Vobjet d'art voila Vennemi. They betray an almost morbid 
distrust of ornament, while colour is tolerated only through the 
medium of strongly figured garish veneers, of which the variety 
available far exceeds the capacity to use them with discretion. 
The most hopeful means of remedying this situation is to establish 
a liaison between craftsmen and our best modern decorative 
painters. Clearly the style is in its experimental stage. “ Shall we 
ever have an honest style again ? ” exclaims a writer in the Cornhill, 
criticizing the Great Exhibition of 1860 ; after so long an interval 
the answer must still be “ Wait and see.” 
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SHOPPING THEN AND NOW 

By LAWRENCE NEAL 

I T is natural that a people’s shopping habits should reflect their 
general mode of life, and as shopping habits in turn condition 
the operations and the outlook of distribution, it follows that 
a study of the other pages of this volume will form a fitting intro¬ 
duction to any understanding of distributive trends over the last 
twenty-five years. Broadly the picture of social change can be 
seen in a remarkable extension of opportunities for education, 
entertainment, travel, and recreation at each level of the social 
scale. Most noticeably the urge has been to make such oppor¬ 
tunities widely available to the masses of the population, and the 
resultant levelling-up has led to a much greater desire for novelty 
and variety. The whole tempo of living has patently quickened. 

A few illustrations may be helpful. The economic emancipation 
of woman is reflected daily in the pages of the Press and in the 
cinema. These instruments of persuasion affect audiences of 
millions. They disseminate knowledge of the latest fashions so 
that fashion becomes democratic and universal. By doing so they 
render necessary for the masses as for their leaders seasonal 
changes in taste; and equally—let it be remembered—seasonal 
changes in stock for the distributor. Mistress and maid, London 
and Hutton-le-Hole, are in the same swim. 

Cinema and Press have been aided and abetted by transport. 
The motor-omnibus that brings crowds into Birmingham, while 
it intensifies the drawing power of Birmingham as a shopping 
magnet, at the same time makes it inevitable that towns in the 
surrounding districts should not lag too noticeably behind in 
shopping facilities. Nor does the process stop with the provision 
of a wide range of merchandise. A new shop-front, an added 
service, the week’s special feature, are looked on as the sign of the 
go-ahead shopkeeper. Accompanying this there has been a 
decrease in the activities of the home. Dressmaking, laundering. 
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and hairdressing are now the province of commerce. The weekly 
shopping jaunt, the ready-made garment, and tea at the Corner 
House all serve as types and products of the post-War era, an era 
in which such names as Wool worth and Marks and Spencer have 
become household words. 

In yet another direction the restlessness of inventive power has 
played an immense part. Whole new fields of enterprise, such as 
the artificial silk industry, have been opened up by the chemist. 
Or, again, dyes, cosmetics, synthetic jewelry—to confine the 
examples to but one field of feminine adornment—have contri¬ 
buted to a shopping revolution no less than to a social one. 

It is against this background that distributive developments 
during the present reign have to be viewed. In itself distribution 
is the largest single trade in the country. It employs upwards of 
2,000,000 workers, and handles each year perhaps £2,000,000,000 
of turnover. Its shopping outlets alone are very possibly in the 
neighbourhood of 750,000. In addition there are other outlets, 
such as the hotel, the hawker and his barrow, and the post order 
trade. 

The most noteworthy feature of this immense volume of trade 
is its dispersion through such a multitude of outlets. Nor is there 
any doubt that social trends have accentuated the dispersion in 
the last decade. More and more it is an accepted essential for any 
neighbourhood that an abundance of competitive shops must be 
conveniently at hand. But where custom is transient there is the 
temptation to compete in “ services ” rather than in merchandise. 
Moreover, small purchases, frequently made, are the order of the 
day. The trader knows all this from the striking drop in the 
average value of his sales-docket, and the increasing effort required 
to effect each unit of sale; while the economist can get some 
measurement of its effect by reference to the Ministry of Labour’s 
returns, which show that in the last ten years the number of insured 
persons in distribution has increased by 60 per cent. 

There is a third party ; for the distributive function is only the 
link between producer and consumer. Although the consumer 
has been considered first as being the final arbiter of choice, 
developments in production equally play their part in the shaping 
of distribution. More particularly under the stimulus of war the 
technique of mass-production has greatly advanced during the 
present reign. It is a technique that demands standardization in 
design and in processing, together with a consistent volume of 
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output. The factory requires large orders—better still, repeat 
orders. Accordingly the question to be raised is whether mass- 
production within the factory and diversification in the final 
stages of marketing can live alongside each other. The resolution 
of this conflict must eventually lie with distribution, and it is 
already taking a hundred and one forms. Historically, the main 
aspects of the problem can be viewed most simply if we break up 
distribution into its three main divisions: food, clothing, and 
household effects. 

Food is a daily necessity. Even to-day its volume easily out¬ 
distances all other kinds of purchase put together. As natural 
produce—milk, meat, vegetables—it comes to the household in 
relatively few and unchanging forms, and wherever it has been 
processed into a variety of shapes it is generally capable of 
packeting and standardization, as, for example, in the case of 
groceries. Sooner or later, therefore, the distribution of food was 
bound to lend itself to large-scale development along multiple 
lines, and naturally this took place first in the case of non- 
perishable articles. The Lipton business dates back to the 1860’s, 
but the extension of this type of organization has been noticeably 
rapid of more recent years. To-day, for instance, upwards of 
5,000 shops are associated in the combine headed by the Home 
and Colonial Stores, and the Cooperatives are noticeably strong 
in this field. 

In the case of more perishable produce the small family 
baker ” and the “ family butcher ” were still of common occur¬ 
rence in the early days of this century, so that the process of 
adjustment has taken place largely within the present reign. Here 
the incentive to large-scale distribution came, on the one hand, 
from growing urbanization, which has removed the producer from 
the immediate neighbourhood of his purchaser, and, on the other 
hand, from the large-scale importation of foreign produce such as 
Argentine beef or Empire fruit. Argentine beef furnishes an 
excellent example of vertical integration; for the whole chain of 
processes is controlled by the combine. As producers they own 
ranches and assemble and slaughter the herds. As distributors 
they export the meat in their own vessels, run their own cold 
storage depots, and finally effect a sale either through their 
wholesale organization or through their own very extensive chain 
of shops. 

In this country a landmark was established with the Agricultural 
Marketing Acts, but their operation is leading to a pattern of 
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somewhat different type. The small-scale producer remains, but 
he is being enrolled under cooperative self-governing schemes for 
the purpose of securing marketing unity. At present too much 
stress is almost inevitably laid on a quantitative regulation of 
supplies, but it is to be hoped that the schemes will be increasingly 
used as a constructive instrument in marketing strategy. The 
grading and packing of the produce, its orderly assembly and 
transportation—these form the early stages of wholesale distribu¬ 
tion which, when adequately organized, will make it easier to 
tackle the more intricate and diversified problems of retailing. 

As an illustration, the milk scheme is already directing attention 
to many major questions which have been slowly emerging but 
still wait on any adequate solution. There is the question of 
marketing surveys in order to ascertain and assess the factors 
that vitally affect consumption, and to indicate potential increases 
m demand at lower levels of price. Based on this, there is the 
further question of the cooperative advertising of a commodity. 
When science and hygiene are called in, medical opinion is more 
readdy available to back the product and to carry conviction with 
the public. Again, railway rates can be negotiated by a board 
whereas a number of individual firms have not sufficient unity of 
outlook even to attempt the opening up of negotiations. A co- 
operafive pool for the equalization of returns, differential prices 
for different uses or different grades of consumption, the controlled 
andling of a surplus—these and other fundamental problems 
assume a more practical shape under the new marketing. 

These schemes pose one final question. Before the new Acts the 
whip hand lay with powerful and progressive retailing concerns 
such as United Dairies in milk. Clearly a shift in the balance of 
power is now likely. On the one side the producer is represented 
by a responsible board endowed with extensive marketing powers. 
On the other side of the table the distributive case rests too 
haphazardly with a collection of large and small firms having little 
common interest or outlook between them. A possible and serious 
consequence is that the initiative in the distributive function may 
be in danger of passing too far back in the chain of processes. 

The second main division—that of clothing and personal 
adornment—brings us to more seasonal purchases, and it is here 
where elasticity of demand can be so marked and the range of 
choice so bewildering. In turn this has led to a great variety in the 
methods and scale of handling such merchandise. The intricacies 
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MANY-SIDED MARKETING 

of to-day’s problems can be exemplified from the shoe trade. In 
the early days of the century shoes were mainly articles of utility. 
Stocks were conservative and repeated themselves from year to 
year. To-day, however, shoes, equally with millinery, are bought 
as accessories to fashion, and fashion denotes constant changes in 
style, in colours, in the shape of the toe or height of the heel. 
There is a distinctive if short-lived model for every need—the 
July cruise no less than December’s rains—and each of them sets 
the merchant and the technician in the factory a different combi¬ 
nation of problems to solve. For appearance, wear, comfort, price 
are merely the outward and visible sign of continuous researches 
into materials and lasts and a host of other factors that change 
shape with the changing incidence of the public’s tastes. More¬ 
over, the development of more scientific shoe fitting has added to 
the complications of the problem. 

Here, therefore, we have illustrated in an acute form to-day’s 
tug between opposing realities. As a result of progressive inven¬ 
tions the factory is technically capable of swift changes in the 
character of its product, but for its inherent economy it requires 
bulk orders. The distributor is sensitive to the public’s demands, 
but requires clean-moving stocks; while the public, whose purse 
is limited, is impatient for a varied assortment of styles, and is 
unwilling to count the cost of its whims and fancies. The position 
is very similar in hose and most other articles of dress, and every¬ 
where is rendered still more fluid by the fact that the alternative 
claims upon the consumer’s purse are increasing in number and 
changing in their relative importance. 

It was natural that so complex a situation should inspire a 
variety of attempted solutions. A whole new chapter of retailing, 
for instance, is unfolded merely by reference to the “ pre-Selfridge ” 
era. With its modern devices and attractions the departmental 
store of to-day has enlarged the boundaries of shopping. It acts 
as a focal point and serves as a continuous pageant. On the other 
hand, the multiple shops have developed a different technique. 
In keeping with their need to simplify and clarify the issues they 
have deliberately limited themselves to one field of merchandise, 
whether it be boots, hose, or drugs. Their centralized organization 
has enabled them to exert the full weight of their buying power, 
and on the selling side to evolve a pattern that could be broadly 
adapted to their whole chain of shops. There is even one notable 
example, in the provincial firm of Lewis’s, Limited, of a group of 
large departmental stores somewhat similarly operated. 
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The latest, and at the same time the most logically developed, 
form of retail standardization is seen in the fixed-price store, where 
the limitation is solely one of price. Its outstanding success has 
emphasized the tremendous volume of new custom that can be 
opened up at low-price ranges. Clearly there must be a deliberate 
restriction of choice to the best selling lines, and popular appeal is 
encouraged by the atmosphere of the crowded bazaar. It is in this 
way that liveliness of movement is secured, with the result that the 
disadvantages of extreme standardization and lack of personal 
service pass largely unnoticed. 

An equally significant new type has been the combination of 
the specialist and the multiple, such as Austin Reed’s. Here the 
technique of the organization is aimed at securing the benefits of 
standardized practice on a large scale, while retaining the personal 
note of the smaller firm. Advertising is used to create this atmo¬ 
sphere, and there is marked individuality in the layout of the 
premises and in the displays of merchandise. Meanwhile, parallel 
efforts to influence and secure a large aggregate distribution are 
being made by many manufacturers. This class of manufacturer 
builds up a demand for his branded goods by advertising, and 
then sells them through a multitude of retail outlets. Such 
campaigns again evidence the remarkable changes that have taken 
place. By way of contrast, for instance, Wolsey’s appeal of to-day 
might be set against its effort of, say, twenty years ago. 

Furniture and household effects form the third general category 
of spending, and again it is interesting to observe how the territory 
has been recently enlarged and diversified by the advent of newer 
forms of purchase. Perhaps “ possessions ” would be a better 
description of this category, seeing that money may be spent as 
freely on motor-cars and wireless apparatus as on the home. 
Hitherto the more important wants of the household were mainly 
occasional and long-term ones. The house was largely furnished 
in the early years of marriage ; the piano was probably purchased 
for life. Merchandise, therefore, had to be durable. But to-day 
the factor of social change is reflected even in furnishing, and in 
the case of goods, such as motor-cars, obsolescence presents an 
entirely new feature. The model of 1935 is out of date within three 
to five years. 

By its very nature this class of purchase possesses one 
distinguishing aspect. It entails a considerable outlay of money. 

In to-day’s circumstances this has given rise to one considerable 
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development. Buying on instalment already represents a very 
vigorous growth, and looks likely to go still farther, but the 
danger to be avoided is that the inherent value of the merchandise 
can too easily be subordinated to financial inducements. 

The channels of distribution for the newer type of commodities 
also present an altered aspect. The driving force in the sale of 
motor-cars, not less than in their production, has been the manu¬ 
facturer. This step—apart, perhaps, from special cases such as 
cigarettes or patent medicines—is an almost entirely new 
phenomenon in industry. The pace of invention, the dynamic 
genius of early pioneers, the absolute necessity to justify heavy 
capital outlay on productive plant by speedy and large-scale results 
—all these causes necessitated a new strategy for distribution. 
Accordingly marketing exploration and initiative in policy have 
not remained with the shopkeeper. He takes his place as the 
ultimate link in the chain of distribution, but it is only the ultimate 
link. He becomes a dealer, an agent, an instrument—in the 
extreme case, indeed, he is little more than a petrol pump. 

This is by no means tantamount to saying that in the general 
marketing of newer commodities the producer is likely to be the 
more powerful influence. On the contrary, the only safe deduction 
appears to be that a variety of answers is being found to the 
problem of effective mass-distribution, and more often than not 
the large-scale retailer, because of his nearness to the consuming 
public, holds the key position. Success depends upon an adequate 
interpretation of the public’s desires at prices within the compass 
of the public’s purse. For this purpose the distributive agencies 
must be equally sensitive to changing tastes in consumption and 
aware of limiting conditions in the factory’s technique and 
economy. They require assistance from a whole run of new 
activities—advertiser, displayman, shopfitter, marketing expert. 
The task is an intricate one ; its very conception is of recent growth. 
But it is under way and is consciously aimed at achieving a rising 
standard of living. When, therefore, the future historian is in a 
position to look back on the record of distribution during the first 
twenty-five years of this reign, it may be that the amount and 
variety of its pioneering effort will form one of his most salient 
impressions. 
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MAKING A FITTER RACE 

By SIR GEORGE NEWMAN 

A PUBLIC man and competent observer recently uttered these 
words : “ Human life is longer and better in England to-day 
than when the King came to the throne.” If they be true, 
there is indeed substantial ground for the nation to rejoice. The 
King s reign has been such that the classic words which have 
come down to us through the long length of twenty-six centuries 
bear a modern significance—it is “ a time, and times, and the 
dividing of a time.” For the world and ourselves have been the 
witnesses of a reign which stands unique in its experience among 
any in this realm since the Norman Conquest. The withstanding 
of the events of the World War would alone make it without an 
equal; but it is hardly less notable if it be true that in a single 
generation the life of its citizens and subjects has become both 
longer and better. That, indeed, is a time, and a dividing time, 
and the bold feature of this profound change is that it has been 
wrought out of the very stuff and character and will of the people 
themselves. It is a natural phenomenon indeed, but not separable 
from human volition, determination, and achievement. As 
Shakespeare would say, it is “ wonderful beyond all whooping." 

Let us consider. Inevitably, we measure length of life by death, 
and we measure communal mortality by the death-rate per 
thousand living. In the year of the King’s accession (1910) the 
death-rate at all ages in England and Wales was 13.5 per thousand 
persons, and some 95,000 infants died under one year of age. 
In 1934 the total death-rate had fallen to 11.8, and the country 
lost approximately 35,000 lives of infants under one year, yieldins 
the lowest infant mortality rate on record (fifty-nine per thousand 
births). This means that in 1934 the country saved about 60,000 
lives of the newly born as compared with the loss of such children in 
1910. There is another way of expressing the extent and dimension 
of the change in mortality which has taken place within the 
last generation—namely, the “ expectation of life ” of a newly- 
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LONGER EXPECTATION OF LIFE 

born child. It is estimated that when Queen Victoria came to 
the throne a boy-child at birth (in England) had an expectation 
of forty years of life; in the eighties it rose to forty-four; in 
1910 that figure had risen to fifty-one, and in 1932 (a generation 
later) it was fifty-nine ; in other words, the expectation of life at 
birth has in the King’s reign increased by eight years. If we 
express it colloquially, it may be said that a boy born in England 
to-day has an “ expectation of life ” some fifteen years longer than 
the expectation his grandfather had when he was born in England. 
What would Sir Thomas More have thought of those figures in 
his “ Utopia ” ? We cannot know ; but it is quite certain that 
such an expectation of life was undreamed of in Tudor England 
of the sixteenth century, yes, or even in the Utopian model town of 
Amaurot, the ideal community where “ they almost universally 
agree that health is the greatest of all bodily pleasures.” 

How has this penetrating change come about ? It cannot be 
doubted that within a generation there has been something akin 
to a social revolution. History seems to show that in normal 
circumstances men’s minds find immense difficulty in adapting 
themselves to changing conditions, that they cling with tenacity 
to fixed ideas even when those ideas have lost their practical force 
and meaning, and consequently they tend by ingenious compro¬ 
mise to continue such ideas in the alien circumstances of a wholly 
new environment. But now and then a revolution in thought 
occurs owing to events such as the Black Death (which nearly 
halved our population) or to new ideas like those of Copernicus or 
Darwin, and ever after men see all things in a fresh light. We have 
lived through such a time. The antecedents of the War, the vast 
upheaval of the War itself, and the aftermath of the War have 
moved the whole centre of gravity of our social life. In a single 
generation physical life has become more materially valuable, 
there has been an ever-widening redistribution of wealth, the 
representation of the people in Parliament has been extended, the 
emancipation of women has advanced and brought in its first- 
fruits of legislative results, not less than a quarter of the popula¬ 
tion has been rehoused, the means of intercommunication by 
land and sea and air have been enormously developed, resulting 
in the exchange of food supply and commodities as well as ideas, 
and above all there has been a widening of the sense of human 
compassion, interdependence, and the cooperative spirit. 

Each of these massive movements has exerted its effects upon 
the domestic habits, health, and prevailing modes of the time 
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and upon the applications, individual and communal, of the art 
of medicine to the betterment of man’s estate. The applications 
of medical science rather than new and epoch-making discoveries 
of science have enlightened the King’s reign. Among the spheres 
of such applications none has received more attention than 
childhood, “ the great birthright of our being.” The introduction 
of the school medical service in 1907 and the passing of the 
Children Act in 1908 furnished the prelude, and in the succeeding 
years we have witnessed the multifarious and beneficent endeavour 
which has emerged from them. The concealed causes of ill- 
health and disability in childhood have been unveiled ; the sick 
and halt, the partially blind and lame have been healed; the 
normal have been strengthened by school meals, by the practice 
of hygiene, by nurture, and by physical training; and education 
itself has been manifested as the cultivation of the individual 
rather than the instruction of the mass. Not less than 10,000,000 
adult people now alive have been subjected to these advantages 
and are, by so much, the better equipped for length of days, for 
civic and industrial service, and for “ the life more abundant.” 
This is not open to question, for this great cloud of witnesses 
assert it and their own health confirms it; more than that, their 
children are now gladly undergoing its discipline; and the 
younger children of the family are more closely regarded by their 
parents as objects of special solicitude and protection. 

The school medical service re-demonstrated the need of the 
care of the infant. There is no more glorious chapter of the 
King s reign than the rise and achievements of the maternity 
and child welfare services. Here, indeed, aid has come to the 

inherent sources of a nation. For be the means what they may_ 

simple, homely, domestic, maternal; be they municipal or 
voluntary—they have their reward. And their reward is the 
average annual saving of upwards of 30,000 lives a year, over and 
above those saved annually before the King came to the throne. 
Every man and woman who has shared in the monotonous routine 
incidental to this task may fairly share in the credit of this astound¬ 
ing achievement. It is surely not less than a triumph of the national 
value of competent domesticity. It is in the homes of the people 
that national health is born. Yet, as Wordsworth said in 1807: 

Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 

and in the Jubilee year it is well to remember that the problem 
of the health, education, and recreation of the adolescent boy 
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and girl remains unsolved. It is one thing to save infant life, it is a 
different thing to rear the child wisely; it is one thing to equip 
the school child, it is quite another to lift “ the growing boy ” 
and girl, and raise them to their potential capacity, usefulness and 
happiness. It is hopefully significant that in this “ dividing of a 
time ” the Prince of Wales should initiate King George’s Jubilee 
Trust for Youth. 

Another unsolved problem is the unreduced maternal mortality 
rate. This static death-rate, disappointing though it be, is, perhaps, 
more explicable than appears, and the truth, which is being 
steadily and intensively sought, may possibly be found to lie in 
the fact that while substantial medical advances are being made 
available, and ante-natal supervision increasingly practised, 
sociological factors are exerting an insidious and potent influence 
against obvious statistical improvement. This is one of the human 
problems lying near the source of the nation. 

During the present reign, in addition to the advance of scientific 
thought with its new interpretation of the universe, there has been 
steady and constructive progress in sanitation and housing (more 
than a quarter of the population having been rehoused), in 
factory improvement and industrial welfare, in better and more 
ample water supplies, in the health control of food, in the protec¬ 
tion and compensation of workmen in mines or injurious trades, 
in the restriction of dangerous drugs and poisons, in smoke 
abatement and removal of nuisances, and in the varied administra¬ 
tion of the local authorities, including the discharge of the great 
Local Government Act of 1929 and its substitution of public 
assistance for “ pauper relief.” In fact, the concept of Preventive 
Medicine and its application in varied forms has become estab¬ 
lished in the minds of men. More than one hundred Acts of 
Parliament concerned with health and sanitation have been 
passed during the King’s reign—a dozen of them before the War, 
another dozen during the War, and some eighty since. Of this 
heavy remainder many arose from social aspiration engendered 
by the War. 

That tremendous event postponed, of course, many undertak¬ 
ings on behalf of the national health, but many new directions 
and polities were begotten of the War. For it brought the English 
people many things, and guided them and prescribed for them 
new ways of health. Typhoid fever killed 8,000 of our soldiers in 
the South African War, but in the much longer European War 
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(with 2,000,000 more men engaged) we lost from this cause fewer 
than 1,200 men; the Army commissariat was vastly improved; 
antiseptic surgery, though used on an enormous scale, was more 
effective and variously applied; infections were controlled more 
skilfully; astonishing advance was made in orthopaedic and 
plastic surgery and in the treatment of wounds, and ingenuity 
contrived disinfestation and improvised safe water supply; the 
casualty clearing station and hospital were revolutionized; and 
the Red Cross and the nursing services earned for themselves 
unforgettable fame. 

Not less remarkable were the indirect medical and health effects 
of the War in this country. England became sober as it had never 
been before, by the effect of the Children Act, the Liquor Control 
Board, the administration of the Licensing Acts, and the growing 
good sense of the people; the orthopaedic surgery of the War 
came home for good and was applied to child and adult cripples 
and industrial disablements; the munition factories were placed 
under medical supervision with the immediate result of enhanced 
capacity and health of the workers, leading to increased output; 
the relation of industrial fatigue to diminished production was 
demonstrated, and reduced hours, shorter shifts and workshop 
canteens followed the demonstration; the value of industrial 
welfare became universally recognized; and tuberculosis and 
venereal disease were assaulted by new methods, with beneficial 
consequences. 

There is another field of health work which must be mentioned 
—insurance against sickness and unemployment. When the 
Insurance Bill was presented to Parliament in 1911 its preamble 
stated that its purpose was “ insurance against loss of health, and 
for the prevention and cure of sickness and for insurance against 
unemployment,” and these principles of insurance have found their 
major expression in our country’s history during the present 
reign. For instance, here are 16,000 doctors, 70 per cent, of 
the medical practitioners in England, engaged in providing medical 
advice and treatment to 16,000,000 insured persons. The doctor 
is paid for each person on his panel, whether he becomes a patient 
or not, the patient may come early, at the beginning of his 
sickness, without let or hindrance, undeterred by any question of 
fee, the doctor’s duty is to diagnose the disease and watch the 
illness, the facts of which must be recorded by him ; he inquires as 
to causation, for it pays him best for his client not to be ill; he must 
estimate the resultant incapacity, for that is the basis of benefit; 
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and he must treat effectively, for if he does not his patient is 
dissatisfied and changes his doctor. 

Of course, there is many a slip between cup and lip; there is 
some imperfect work, this being an imperfect world ; there is some 
leakage, because both doctor and patient are ordinary human 
beings and not infallible. But, taken as a whole, this is a system 
which gives half the adult population the inestimable advantage of 
cooperative medicine, not only under supervision of the contract¬ 
ing parties themselves, both medical and lay, but so designed as 
to meet the needs, real or fanciful, of the insured person. There 
can be no doubt at all of the immeasurable value, preventive and 
curative, of this great enterprise, which is dealing every day of 
the week with an average of 20,000 new patients. Alongside this 
domiciliary medical service there has been a growing expansion 
and usefulness of the hospitals, both municipal and voluntary. 

In 1932 health insurance cost the nation £33,000,000 and 
unemployment insurance £101,000,000. Who can measure how 
much both have contributed to the well-being of the people ? In 
1910 the social services of the State (insurance, pensions, 
education, health, housing, poor relief, lunacy) involved a total 
expenditure in England and Wales of £55,000,000, but in 1932 this 
had risen to the gigantic figure of £430,000,000. Is there any other 
nation in the world providing, out of current revenue, such services 
for social well-being and on this scale ? Can this nation afford 
not to provide them ? 

Though a peace-loving and peace-seeking nation, we have not 
yet found a peaceful world, nor have we abolished unemployment, 
disease, or premature death, but it is certain that in this generation 
millions of our people have found a larger and a more emancipated 
life, the supreme gift of civilization, which they would gladly 
share with their fellow-subjects within the Commonwealth of 
Nations and with the human family the world over. Organized 
measures in behalf of improved health and capacity have done 
much for us, but the practical character of the people has done 
more. Through a score of channels they are educating them¬ 
selves and being educated. By the conflict of opinion among 
a free people truth may be won. It may also be preferred , and by 
self-reverence and self-control the appreciation of goodness, 
beauty and truth may grow in the minds of men. This also has 
become the means of an all-round health, mental and physical. 
Reflect for a moment what the growth of cleanliness of body and 
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its environment have done—or what has been accomplished by 
the reform in the suitability of clothing, in dietary, exercise, rest, 
and the sensible and increasing use of daylight, open air, leisure, 
and the facilities for travel, recreation, and the joie de vivre. 
Though a free people may indeed be better than a sober people, 
moderation, sobriety, and discipline are attributes of freedom and 
foundations of health. 

Those who care to observe the manifold health services of the 
State during the King’s reign will recognize the operation of social 
as well as medical factors, both in their establishment and in their 
maintenance. They will also appreciate that a larger part is played 
in the achievements of these services by Nature and by the daily 
habits and life of us all than by Acts of Parliament, Government 
departments, or local authorities. The people have themselves 
been learning, at many sources, diverse and vital lessons in the 
supreme art of living, and this is part of the explanation of the 
significant progress in the national health and well-being which 
has made illustrious His Majesty’s reign. In the celebrations of the 
occasion the nation remembers with deep satisfaction and gratitude 
that it is historically true to say that the English people have been 
wisely encouraged persistently and consistently in a worthy way 
of life by the example and precept of the Royal House. Never 
before has the Sovereign come so intimately into the homes and 
hospitals, the workshops, and lives of his subjects. Happy the 
dynasty, happy the people ! Though we live in modern industrial 
England and not in the picturesque days of the Tudors, it is neither 
extravagant nor fanciful to share their belief that the King’s 
Touch has still its ancient power, and the gracious presence of 
the Queen its “ healing benediction.” 
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THE ROYAL WARRANT 


T o mark the Silver Jubilee of his reign the King consented 
to accept from the Royal Warrant Holders’ Association 
a house to be built, equipped, and endowed by its members 
at Burhill, near Cobham, in Surrey. The house is to be known as 
the King’s House, and will be at the disposal of the Sovereign 
“ for the accommodation of any person whom His Majesty may 
think worthy of this indication of the Royal favour.” 

The site presented by Lord Iveagh is amid woodland surround¬ 
ings, and the architect, Mr. C. Beresford Marshall, has turned to 
the Georgian period for a style which fits the English countryside. 
Externally the building is mellow and dignified. The interior 
planning is modern in the best sense ; there is spaciousness, variety 
of treatment, and a free play for light. Comfort has been carefully 
studied, and with appliances and devices to reduce domestic 
labour to a minimum the place will be inexpensive to run. The 
King’s House is essentially a house to be lived in, and there is no 
suggestion of museum or exhibition. 

This is a creditable achievement, for no fewer than 120 members 
of the Royal Warrant Holders’ Association have made distinctive 
contributions to the construction and furnishing of the house. 
There is nothing in the rooms that a tenant with good taste would 
regard as superfluous. The ground- floor plan includes a pleasant 
entrance hall, dining-room, drawing-room, study, loggia, kitchen, 
and servants’ room. On the first floor are three main bedrooms, 
a dressing-room, bathrooms, and two maids' bedrooms. A garage 
with chauffeur’s quarters is approached from the house by a 
covered way. 

British and Empire materials have been used exclusively in the 
building of the house, and some of the finest craftsmen in the 
country have carried through the work of construction and 
decoration. The principal rooms are on the south front, along 
which runs a broad garden terrace terminated by the loggia. The 
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rooms will catch the maximum of sunshine, and they offer an 
unobstructed view over a charming landscape. Drawing-room 
and dining-room are on either side of an inner hall, to which they 
communicate by doors of bronze with glazed panels which slide 
into concealed recesses so that when required the whole space 
from end to end of the house can be thrown into one great room. 

When the Queen saw a complete replica of the house at Olympia 
in March she was particularly interested in the kitchen, which has 
walls of stainless steel tiles and a ceiling with steel panels, which 
can be opalized to any desired colour. Gas is used for cooking 
and the refrigerator is electric. 

Apart from the provision of all the necessary materials and 
labour, holders of the Royal Warrant have contributed to an 
endowment fund which will relieve the property of any charges in 
perpetuity. 

The Royal Warrant Holders’ Association, by its special charac¬ 
ter, is a severely exclusive corporation. The holding of the Royal 
Warrant is subject to the King’s discretion, and is restricted to 
firms and individual traders who, over a period not rigidly specified 
but usually of some years’ duration, have supplied goods to any 
of His Majesty’s establishments. Prestige must for many centuries 
have been attached to the position of purveyor to the Court, but 
corporate recognition and protection of the privilege does not 
appear to have been organized before Queen Victoria came to the 
Throne. 

The Royal Warrant Holders’ Association can trace its history 
back to 1840, about which time the granting of warrants assumed a 
regulated form. The association at one period was known as the 
Incorporated Association of His Majesty’s Royal Tradesmen, and 
a Royal Charter was granted by King Edward VII in 1907. 

The association to-day has a membership of about 900, which 
is representative of a very wide range of industry and the distribu¬ 
tive trades. Members are entitled to display the Royal Arms on 
their stationery and outside their business premises. The present 
president is Sir Malcolm Robertson, the chairman of Spillers, 
Limited. The scheme for the presentation to His Majesty of the 
King’s House, however, was initiated and planned during the 
presidency in 1934 of Sir Duncan Watson. 

The principal function of the association is to protect the special 
interests of Royal Warrant holders and to prevent the improper 
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use by tradesmen of the Royal Arms or irregular claims to be 
recognized purveyors to the King. A casual purchase on behalf 
of the Royal Household would not be sufficient to justify appro¬ 
priation of the dignity reserved to Royal Warrant holders, which 
is actually marked by the issue of a parchment document. Action 
is taken by the association in numerous cases every year to secure 
the withdrawal of unauthorized pretensions to possession of the 
Royal Warrant or to exercise of the privileges associated with the 
holding of the Warrant. Between 1900 and 1930 no fewer than 
6,300 cases of alleged imitation or infringement of the use of the 
Royal Arms were dealt with and undertakings secured to discon¬ 
tinue the illegal use. 

On the social side the association holds an annual luncheon on 
the King’s Birthday and an annual dinner during the British 
Industries Fair. The Duke of York, who was the guest of the 
association at dinner in February this year, said that the members 
held a special place in the Empire’s commercial life. 
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erratic course of finance 

By HARTLEY WITHERS 

T ested by the fire of war, two booms, two crises, a coal 
strike, a general strike, two periods of acute depression 
and one of bewildered uncertainty, the closing of the inter- 

andZ fT? n market ’i h / CUtting in ha,f ° f inte ™ational trade, 
and the fall of the pound from gold, the City is sometimes rather 

tTfinTtZ fi t" d that r t IS St ' H 3 8 ° ing concern J a nd still more so, 
d dlat Il: 1S ’ in f act, going rather more strongly than ever 
c astened and sobcred by all these troubles, but toughened, lean’ 
and confident in its renewed strength. All of its departments have 
been expanded, and, in some respects at least, improved ; and this 
improvement, though substantial absolutely, is still greater when 
viewed in relation to the weaknesses that have been developed by 
all of its possible rivals in the world of finance. If some of its 
wheels owing to the cutting off of foreign lending and the cutting 
down of foreign trade, have been reduced to running at half-speed" 
or less it attributes this dreary fact to circumstances, chiefly 
political that are beyond its control, and waits, with hope 
tempered by scepticism, for better days. Expanded to finance the 

nrnlnZ a f Vlties ° f war ’ k is read y to handle the abounding 
prosperity of peace, if and when real peace reopens the channels 
of capital and commerce. 

i A ThC j City S outward appearance has been changed almost 
beyond recognition. It has covered itself with new buildings th 
mos important of which, the Bank of England’s soaring edifice 

insurance g • LI ° yd ’ S ’ the WOrId Centre ™™e 

surance has moved from its cramped quarters in the Royal 

Exchange to a spacious new home in Leadenhall Street, opened 

by the King in 1928 ; many of the banks have housed themselves 

m premises that dwarf their neighbours almost as effectively as the 

banking figures of 1935 make those of 1910 look little; and the 

insurance companies have followed the fashion. But while the 
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MEN AND DRESS 


buildings have been growing into greater dignity, the appearance 
of their inhabitants, owing to the movement towards ease and 
slovenliness in costume, looks lamentably third-rate to those who 
remember the top-hatted, tail-coated, stiff-collared crowd that 
thronged the streets at the beginning of the King’s reign. At 
the same time, while the men have gained in comfort and health 
from their more sensible clothes, their dowdy aspect has been 
pleasantly relieved by the presence among them of an army of 
women, who poured into the City to do men’s jobs during the 
Great War, and did some of them so well that they have stayed, 
and now almost monopolize the typewriting and mechanical side 
of clerical work in many offices. While, therefore, the outward 
appearance of the City crowd has lost by the almost complete 
disappearance of the top-hat, it has gained by the introduction 
of the “ tempestuous petticoat ” and the brighter colours and more 
diversified raiment worn by the women. 

A less obvious change in the crew that mans the ship of the City 
has been caused by the increasing extent to which it has lately been 
recruited from the public schools and universities. This influx 
of a slightly different class of men has happened, partly owing 
to the impoverishment inflicted by the terrific rate of direct taxa¬ 
tion on certain classes ; partly owing to the ease with which, during 
and for some time after the War, money could be earned in some 
departments of the City, especially in the discount market; and 
partly owing to the depression that afflicted some of the 
professions that had hitherto been the chief hunting-ground of 
the well-educated middle class. 

One of the effects of the War, and its lavish official expenditure 
and high taxation, was to make people want to earn money 
quickly, and without having to serve a long and dreary apprentice¬ 
ship. Misapprehensions concerning the ease with which this 
ambition could be achieved in the City, added to the reasons above 
mentioned, caused an invasion of its purlieus by a larger number 
than heretofore of what its old-fashioned inhabitants describe as 
“young bloods,” “West-end swells,” “highbrows from the 
’Varsities,” and so on. Those who find them too numerous and 
aggressive criticize them as less steady workers, with one eye and 
one ear always somewhere else, and less able to accept the ups 
and downs of business with the philosophic calm that has always 
been one of London’s chief assets as a centre of finance. 

On the other hand, these newcomers have brought with them 
the virtues of their defects—if they are less exclusively business 
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men it is because they have wider interests and often a more 
highly educated intelligence; and their invasion has done some¬ 
thing to fill the gap caused by the gradual disappearance, almost 
completed in the last quarter of a century, of the private banker 
who has only survived on the boards of the joint-stock banks 
that absorbed his firm. He, as described by Bagehot in “ Lombard 
Street, had certain qualities of educated refinement, much 
spare mind,” and the most intellectual society in the world if 
he chose to enjoy it. His place is still filled, to a limited extent, 
by the partners in the great accepting houses and loan-issuing 
firms ; but there was plenty of room for fresh minds, with a slightly 
different outlook from that of the purely professional business 
man, immersed in the technicalities of shop; and when these 
recent invaders have shaken down into their places, they may well 
prove to have been a useful acquisition. 

Turning to the more technical changes that have marked the 
ing s reign, from the City’s point of view the most important 
is the momentous alteration in the management of the Bank of 
England and in the degree of control that it exercises over the rest 
of the financial machine. Instead of a Governor who held office 
or two years, the Bank is now ruled by one who has held it for 
fifteen, and has built up, in spite of voluminous and acrimonious 
criticisms of our monetary policy since the War, a degree of 
personal prestige and authority, both at home and abroad, such 
as has never been approached by any previous holder of the 
position. Under his sway, the influence of the Bank in the 
conduct of the City’s business, in its relations with foreign centres, 
and in matters such as the reconstruction in the industrial areas,' 
has been immensely extended ; but the most notable example of 
official control, and that which affects the general public most 
closely, has been the embargo placed, without any legal sanction, 
on foreign loans and transactions that involve'the transfer of 
capital abroad. In this last matter, however, the Government has 
lately taken a prominent part; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated in the House of Commons that it is wholly 
responsible for the monetary policy of the country. 

In other respects changes have been chiefly of a kind that were 
already apparent in 1910, and were quickened and promoted by 
the unfailing adaptability of the City—fostered by the freedom 
that it once enjoyed—when called on to expand its activities for 
the purposes of War finance. The process of bank amalgamations 
went on apace, until it was suggested by the Treasury that it had 
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gone far enough. In 1910 there were, according to the Economist's 
banking supplements, fifty-four banks in England and Wales, with 
£747,000,000 of deposits. Now there are twenty banks with some 
£2,000,000,000—though the full figures are not yet available— 
of deposits, and the great bulk of the business is done by five. 
This rapid reduction in numbers and growth in size and liabilities 
have had inevitable effects on the problems of bank management. 
Critics of our banks tell us that their huge bulk has brought with 
it red tape and routine working ; and the old cry, so often refuted 
by bank chairmen in their speeches, of neglect of the needs of the 
small industrial borrower has been repeatedly heard. But when the 
test of crisis came the banks were able to show that in one respect, 
and in some ways by far the most important, their consolidation 
had given them a strength that caused envious amazement in the 
minds of foreign observers. Their confidence in their customers, 
and that of their customers in them, was so firmly based that they 
were able to open for business as usual the day after the pound 
had fallen from gold without any symptom of flurry or panic— 
and this in a period that had been marked by difficulties and 
failures in the banking systems of many of the chief countries of 
the world. 

After the banks the department of the City most interesting 
to the general public is the Stock Exchange ; and here it can safely 
be asserted that there has been a marked improvement both in 
the vigilance of the committee with regard to the securities allowed 
to be dealt in and in the degree of care and intelligence with 
which brokers fulfil their duty of guiding investors. While on this 
subject of investment reference may be made to a movement 
which, though not strictly a City matter, was championed and 
furthered by many who had been trained there and is one of the 
most beneficent financial legacies of the War. The National 
Savings, originally War Savings, movement has, with the help of 
an army of devoted workers throughout the country, fostered the 
habit of thrift and of investment in Government securities among 
millions of small savers, and so, together with the greatly extended 
activities of the building societies, has reinforced the foundations 
of our financial system, which before the King’s reign tended to 
be too much the exclusive concern of the wealthy. Since the latest 
crisis another development has done something in the same 
direction—the adoption and improvement of an American device, 
the fixed trust, popular, as The Times City article lately said, 
“ mainly because it enables a relatively small amount of money 
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to be conveniently invested in a number of securities.” These 
arrangements for the benefit of small savers have been especially 
useful in view of the wider distribution of wealth that has been 
one of the many momentous movements of the period. Another 
useful change is the tendency, lately shown on the part of the great 
issuing houses, to give more attention to handling industrial 
prospectuses ; their ripe experience and sound traditions and high 
prestige give them an influence in this matter which may be of the 
highest service both to British industry and to the investing public. 

Little need be said on an occasion of this kind concerning those 
wheels in the City’s machinery with which the outside public is 
less closely concerned. Lloyd’s has expanded the scope of its 
business by the development of many forms of insurance besides 
the marine underwriting; here also there has been a tendency 
towards the growth of big units, and regulations have been 
tightened for the better protection of the assured. The discount 
market, spoon-fed for years on Treasury Bills, has lately been 
pinched by their reduction, by uncomfortable monetary con¬ 
ditions, and by the continued lack of trade bills. In the Baltic 
an interesting feature is the revival of the activity of the merchant 
and the discovery that efforts to short-circuit business by leaving 
him out were not always profitable to those who made them. 

At all times of violent disturbance swindlers find exceptional 
opportunities and speculators see exceptional chances, and it was 
not to be expected that the record of the City could escape ugly 
blots in a period marked by such tremendous upheavals. These 
evils have been exaggerated by a sensational Press and by the 
prejudices of political partisans; but viewed in relation to the 
immense amount of sound and honest work put through day by 
day by our financial machinery they may be looked at as nasty 
spots indicating feverish conditions, rather than as signs of general 
moral debility. 

On the whole it may be said that the City has grown in intelli¬ 
gence, outlook, and knowledge of its powers. It is a well-trained 
crew, well together behind stroke; and it only needs real peace, 
more freedom, and less economic nationalism abroad to show that 
finance can be as strong an influence for progress as it was before 
the War. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF LONDON 

By HAROLD CLUNN 

F i v e and twenty years ago it was comparatively safe to cross 
the streets of London. There was less traffic and there were 
no mechanical appliances wherewith to regulate it. The 
partial eclipse of the horse had but recently begun; yet people 
seemed to get about as fast as they wished. Waterloo Bridge 
was a safe-looking structure then. Regent Street was as Nash 
had left it. There was hardly a building that could be called a 
sky-scraper. Park Lane still accommodated the rich, the dis¬ 
tinguished, and the influential. Below ground there was no great 
number of travellers compared with the standards of to-day. 
The Bank of England, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Westminster 
Abbey appeared serene and safe. There was no Broadcasting 
House. There was a good deal of noise in the streets and a good 
deal of smoke from chimneys. Silk hats, stiff shirts, and black 
coats were still much worn. The aspect of the crowd has become 
less formal while the Metropolis itself has undergone a remarkable 
metamorphosis. 

It can almost be claimed that the present reign has done no 
less for London than was boasted by Augustus, who declared 
that he found Rome built of brick and left it of marble. Although 
most of the modern streets of London were constructed during 
the two previous reigns, the period under review has witnessed 
the greatest amount of rebuilding all over the Metropolis that 
has ever taken place since the Great Fire of London. 

In the heart of the City the rebuilding of the Bank of England 
is now approaching completion. This magnificent building, which 
resembles a raised palace surrounded by a fortress, has been 
constructed within the outer walls of Soane’s original building. 
Near by at the corner of the Poultry and Princes Street are the new 
buildings of the National Provincial Bank and the Midland 
Bank fronting both of these streets; in Lothbury is the new 
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Westminster Bank and in Bartholomew Lane the new building 
of the Alliance Assurance Company. All of these buildings have 
arisen during the past ten years. 

In Cornhill, facing the south front of the Royal Exchange 
is the new head office of Lloyds Bank with its second frontage 
to Lombard Street, the adjoining building of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company and another in course of erection 
for the Scottish Widows Fund. The modifications now allowed 
in the terms of the London Building Act have permitted the 
erection of these towering new structures 100ft. high, with their 
upper floors zoned back from the street front. Such buildings 
are a new feature of Cornhill, Lombard Street, Leadenhall Street 
Broad Street and other parts of the City and Central London,' 
where an increased demand has arisen for up-to-date office 
accommodation. 

The new buildings now lining the north side of Lombard Street, 
including Lloyds Bank, Martin’s Bank, and the premises of 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills are of similar elevation to those in Cornhill. 
King William Street, which has been rebuilt during the present 
reign, is adorned by the head offices of several of our leading 
insurance companies. These have replaced the four-storeyed 
buildings with stuccoed fronts built in the reign of William IV. 
Moorgate, which suffered from air raids during the Great War, 
has also been largely rebuilt and is practically a new street. 
Finsbury Circus has been rebuilt, and includes the distinctive 
Biitannic House of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, and much 

progress has also been made with the rebuilding of Finsbury 
Square. 

Special features of Leadenhall Street include the new head¬ 
quarters of Lloyds, with the adjoining head offices of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, the new Cunard building, and that 
of the P. & O. Banking Corporation. In Old Broad Street the 
sky-line has been raised by the erection of such tall buildings as 
Gresham House and the Anglo-South American Bank. Several 
other banks have put up new buildings in Gracechurch Street, 
and great changes have also taken place in Fenchurch Street 
A noteworthy feature of Bishopsgate is the fine building of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, which has the tiny church of 
St. Ethelburga as a neighbour. 

On the eastern confines of the City many courts and alleys have 
been swept away to make room for the noble building of the 
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Port of London Authority. Houndsditch, formerly a centre 
of poverty, is rapidly becoming a first-class thoroughfare, it is 
being widened on the north side, and here, again, new buildings 
have arisen which include the store of the Houndsditch Ware¬ 
house Company. 

Turning now to the western end of the City of London, South¬ 
wark Bridge has been rebuilt, and in Queen Victoria Street a 
veritable skyscraper erected by the Telephone Department of the 
G.P.O., which would have shocked the City Fathers of a genera¬ 
tion ago. The new General Post Office has arisen on the site 
of the grounds of Christ’s Hospital, and the old Post Office on 
the east side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand has been demolished and 
modern blocks of offices erected on its site. St. Paul s Cathedral, 
through a fund raised by The Times, has been repaired and 
rendered safe for the next 250 years. The widening of Fleet Street, 
begun in 1897, has been completed from Salisbury Court west¬ 
wards to Temple Bar, and a new vista opened up of St. Dunstan’s 
Church. On the north side two daily newspapers have erected 
vast new offices, and on the south side the Norwich Union 
Insurance Society and several provincial newspapers have also 
built new premises. 

The general appearance of the Victoria Embankment has been 
much altered by the erection of Lever House on the site of De 
Keyser’s Royal Hotel, the Electra House of Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, Brettenham House, which has dwarfed the view of 
Somerset House, and the great Shell Mex building, which now 
covers the site of the Hotel Cecil. The battle of Waterloo Bridge 
has been settled, and the old structure is being demolished to 
make way for a noble bridge designed by Sir Giles Scott. Waterloo 
Station has been rebuilt, and the whole of the suburban lines of 
the Southern Railway have been electrified. 

Turning to the West Central district, Aldwych and Kingsway 
have become completely lined with stately buildings. At the 
dawn of the present reign Kingsway boasted only a few isolated 
buildings and was still flouted by myopic economists. Aldwych 
was then built up from the Strand to Drury Lane, but the rest 
of it was still a barren waste, and on the large island site where 
now stands Bush House thistles and wild plants grew in luxurious 
abundance, providing a literary target for jocular journalists with 
a mind for botany. More recently the slums between Kingsway 
and Drury Lane have disappeared and in their place has arisen 
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the imposing Masonic Temple with its tower 200ft. high, giving 
an impression of Eastern architecture when seen from down 
Long Acre. 

The widening of Southampton Row has been completed and 
the west side adorned by a magnificent building. In High Hol- 
born the Pearl Assurance Company has built new premises. In 
Bloomsbury the northern extension of the British Museum has 
been completed, and across the street rapid progress is being made 
with the erection of the new buildings for London University. 
The extensive site of the Foundling Hospital has been secured 
as an open space for Central London for ever. Euston Road has 
been much widened and many fine new buildings erected on the 
south side, including those of the Society of Friends and the 
Wellcome Museum of Surgery. 

The further widening of the Strand has been completed from 
Wellington Street westwards as far as Agar Street and a new 
vista has been opened up of Nelson’s monument. Imposing 
new buildings have been erected by the Governments of 
Australia, India, South Africa, Canada, and New Zealand. The 
Mall has been opened up into Trafalgar Square and brought 
into line with the West Strand, and Buckingham Palace has been 
refaced with Portland stone. 

In Westminster the Government Offices at the corner of 
Parliament Street and Great George Street have been completed 
and extended to St. James’s Park, the County Hall erected on 
the other side of the river, the Victoria Tower Gardens formed 
on land reclaimed from the Thames above the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and Millbank, formerly slums, adorned by stately blocks 
of offices like Thames House and Imperial House. Acres of 
slums on either side of Page Street, once a reproach to West¬ 
minster, have given way to immense blocks of artisan dwellings. 

Lambeth Bridge has been rebuilt on a sumptuous scale, and 
on the south bank of the river, facing Thames House, a firm of 
newsagents have erected a distinctive building with a clock tower. 
Higher up the river the gigantic Battersea Power Station has 
arisen, and Chelsea Bridge is in course of reconstruction. A new 
architectural feature of St. James’s Park Underground Railway 
Station is the twelve-storeyed building of the London Passenger 
Transport Board. 

In the West End of London Regent Street and Piccadilly Circus 
have been rebuilt. In 1910 the frontage of the Piccadilly Hotel, 
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Regent Street a few years after King George’s accession 


Regent Street to-day 
































































































THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE WEST END 

together with a few isolated buildings of about the same elevation 
overtopping their older neighbours, gave one a vague idea of how 
the new Regent Street would appear when completed. The King 
and Queen drove through the reconstructed thoroughfare on 
June 23, 1927. 

Waterloo Place has also been rebuilt, and many fine new 
buildings have arisen in the Haymarket, Jermyn Street, and St. 
James’s Street. Music-halls, like the Empire, the London Pavilion, 
and the Tivoli, have been rebuilt as cinemas, and many others, 
such as the Carlton, the Capitol, the Plaza, the Leicester Square, 
and the Dominion, have arisen all over Central London. In 
Pall Mall the Royal Automobile Club was completed in 1911 
and the Carlton Club refaced with Portland stone in 1923. More 
recently fine new banking premises have been erected at the 
western end next to Marlborough Gate. 

Piccadilly has been widened at the eastern end, and farther 
west great new buildings now cover the time-honoured sites of 
Devonshire House and the mansion of the late Baroness Burdett 
Coutts. The Park Lane Hotel has arisen on the site of the former 
premises of the Savile Club and a row of picturesque Georgian 
houses. Berkeley Street, now an important business thorough¬ 
fare, has been greatly widened, and on the site of the Devonshire 
House grounds have arisen the new Devonshire House, the new 
offices of Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, and the luxurious 
Hotel May Fair. In Berkeley Square a ten-storeyed block of shops 
and flats now covers the site of the grounds of Lansdowne House, 
and Bruton Street, until lately residential, has become a street 
of fine shops. Grosvenor Square has been invaded by great blocks 
of flats, and so also have Park Street, Curzon Street, and Shepherd 
Market. Many fine new buildings have been erected at intervals 
in Bond Street. 

Park Lane, ten years ago a street of private mansions, 
has been transformed by tall blocks of flats and hotels, such as 
Brook House, Grosvenor House, and the Dorchester Hotel, 
and very recently Chesterfield House, the former residence of 
Lord Lascelles and the Princess Royal, has also been demolished 
to make way for another block of flats. 

The west end of Oxford Street has altered out of all recognition, 
and here the small shops of a generation ago have made way for 
the great Selfridge store, several of our multiple shops, the British 
Industries House, and the immense block of shops and flats known 
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as Mount Royal. Marylebone is becoming a city of palaces and 
a very creditable imitation of a slice of Paris ; Great Portland 
Street has become the new centre of the motor-car trade, the 
Middlesex Hospital has been rebuilt on a splendid scale, and great 
blocks of flats have arisen in Portland Place, Marylebone Road, 
Portman Square, and Cumberland Gate. Broadcasting House 
has been erected in Langham Place, a new Town Hall in Maryle¬ 
bone Road, which has been greatly widened, and at the Marble 
Arch are now the Cumberland Hotel, the largest in Europe, 
and the sumptuous Regal Cinema. New grandeur is spreading 
almost unnoticed to the Edgware Road and farther afield to 
Maida Vale, where many fine blocks of flats have been built. 
Numerous others containing miniature luxury flats have sprung 
up at St. John’s Wood and elsewhere. 

In Chelsea acres of slums are disappearing between King’s Road 
and Fulham Road, and flats and high-class houses of medium size 
erected on the cleared sites round Sloane Avenue. Kensington 
High Street has been much widened and has blossomed out into 
a second Oxford Street; its great stores have been rebuilt and 
enlarged and the old-fashioned Georgian terraces on the north 
side have given way to shops and flats. At South Kensington, 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology, the new Science 
Museum, and the Geological Museum have been added to the 
imposing collection of its public buildings. The railings of Ken¬ 
sington Gardens have been set back and the roadway widened 
from Palace Gate to Kensington High Street. A large annexe to 
Olympia, built in Hammersmith Road, has introduced the 
German modernist style into London. 

In South London, thanks to the generosity of Lord Rothermere, 
the grounds of the vacated Bethlem Hospital have been acquired as 
a public park, and in North London Ken Wood has been added 
to our open spaces through the generosity of the late Lord Iveagh. 
Gunnersbury Park has been secured for West London, and in 
East London the King Edward VII Memorial Park has been laid 
out on the site of the former Shadwell fish market. Many great 
blocks of artisan dwellings have been erected in Southwark, 
Kennington, Camberwell, Somers Town, and more recently at 
Cumberland Market. Tube railways have been extended, and 
ultra-modern garden suburbs providing all the latest amenities 
of civilized life, including cinemas, fine shops, and open spaces, 
have sprung up on all sides of the metropolis, notably at Hendon, 
Golders Green, Mill Hill, Edgware, Harrow, and Ruislip. The 
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LONDON’S GARDEN SUBURBS 

London County Council have removed some 200,000 people to 
the new garden suburbs of Dagenham, East Acton, Downham, 
Eltham, Burnt Oak, and St. Helier, and to-day there are no better 
housed workers in any other city in the world. 

The improvement in the material welfare of all classes between 
1921 and 1935 has been such that, despite the aftermath of the 
Great War and the prolonged trade depression which has followed, 
to-day a larger community is living in London on a higher average 
level of comfort than at any time in history. 




DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 

I N the last twenty-five years education, as a branch of our social 
and national life, has shown more progress and development 
than in any previous period of the same length. 

At the head of the ladder University education has been 
developed and extended in many directions. After the War durin« 
which the only undergraduates were the few unfit for military 6 
service and most of the teaching staffs found war-work of one 
kind or another, there was a remarkable influx of returning 
soldiers, and the resources of all the universities were strained 
to the uttermost. All adapted themselves to the new position, 
with the result that the present number of students in British 
universities far exceeds that at any previous date. Much building 
has been necessary, especially at Oxford and Cambridge, while 
the University of London, with far the largest number of students 
in any British university, has been enabled to concentrate its 
administration and many of its activities on a site of ten acres in 
Bloomsbury, where many fine buildings are now in course of erec- 
tion It should be added that nine years ago Reading University 
College reached the status of a separate university, and in 1928 
University College, Hull, was established. 

Throughout the Empire university development has been no less 
marked, no fewer than twenty-four new universities and university 
colleges having been born during the reign. Thirteen of these are 
in India, three in South Africa, and others in Western Australia 
Hong-kong, and elsewhere. 

In spite of the rapid growth of secondary education supported 
by rates and taxes the public schools for those who prefer and are 
able, at whatever sacrifice, to pay the fees, have more than held 
their own. The introduction of modern methods of teaching and 
the widening of the curriculum to suit the needs of to-day have 
silenced or diminished the criticism that the older foundations- 
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THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL-CHILD 

Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Harrow, and others—stood too 
much upon the ancient ways. This has increased the demand for 
their annual vacancies; and most of those founded in the last 
century—such as Bradfield, Clifton, Marlborough, and Welling¬ 
ton—are fuller than ever before. Since the War so great has been 
the demand for a public school education that several new schools, 
notably Stowe, Bryanston, and Canford, have taken their place 
in this special class. New public schools for girls, including 
Benenden, have also taken root. 

In the world of preparatory schools the principal changes have 
been the introduction of a common entrance examination to the 
public schools, and their increase both in number and in numbers 
owing to the growth of the schools for which they prepare. Of 
other private schools outside the Government system the best 
continue to flourish and in many cases to provide ideas and 
elasticity to the whole and the worst find life more difficult owing 
to official competition and to an official report on Private 
Schools,” although no action has yet been taken on it. 

The growth of our national system in the same period has been 
equally rapid. 

In 1910 local education authorities, set up by the Acts of 1902 
and 1903, were already firmly in the saddle. London had begun to 
build actively in order to reduce the size of classes and to fill in the 
existing gaps in the provision of secondary education. Other 
great authorities had taken similar steps. Besides the general 
desire for an improvement in schools and schooling social legisla¬ 
tion of the last years of King Edward’s reign had quickened public 
interest in the well-being of children. A committee on physical 
deterioration had revealed the need for measures to improve 
nurture and physique, while inquiries into the employment ot 
children out of school hours had brought home to the public 
mind the waste involved in allowing children to work to such an 
extent that they were too tired to learn. In 1910-11 there were 
still in England 71,408 partial exemption scholars in respect of 
whom additional attendances were claimed. Parliament had 
strengthened the hands of the new education authorities by passing 
an Employment of Children Act, a Provision of Meals Act, and a 
further measure (the Administrative Provisions Act of 1907) to 
impose upon local authorities the duty to provide for the medical 
inspection of children in the schools and to confer upon them the 
power to make arrangements for attending to their health and 
physical condition. 
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In many instances work for children’s health was hampered by 
bad conditions of accommodation in the schools, for although 
some of the surveys undertaken by the local authorities had led 
to improvements, religious differences prevented the development 
of a constructive instrument of reform. Yet in the school 
curriculum a big advance had begun. The piecemeal grants and 
fixed syllabus for the elementary schools had been swept away 
in the first year of the new century. Inspection had taken the place 
of examination and the “ Suggestions for the Consideration of 
Teachers and Others,” issued first in 1905 and re-written in 1912 
and 1926, had brought gradually a new sense of freedom into the 
teaching and had encouraged masters and mistresses to abandon 
older methods. At first the changes came slowly, for the number 
of trained and qualified teachers was inadequate for the needs of 
the schools. In 1910 the number of certificated teachers per 
1,000 children was 19.02, the number of uncertificated teachers was 
8.10 per 1,000 in average attendance, and other adult teachers 
were 2.98 per 1,000. To-day the number of certificated teachers 
per 1,000 children has risen to 25.6, the number of uncertificated 
teachers employed has fallen to 5.8, and the figure for supple¬ 
mentary teachers has gone down to 1.3 per 1,000. 

In 1910 only rather more than half of the certificated teachers 
had been trained. The development, however, of the scholarship 
system and the introduction of the free place procedure in 1907, 
with the gradual supersession of pupil teachers’ centres for 
education in secondary schools, gave an impulse to the better 
general education of candidates for the teaching profession and 
led naturally to a desire for training and then to a requirement by 
the State that all certificated teachers should enter a training 
college. Municipal training colleges had been established after 
the issue of the regulations of 1906, which gave power to the 
Board of Education to make building grants to local education 
authorities up to an amount not exceeding 75 per cent, of the 
total cost incurred. New colleges were built by many of the 
larger county and borough councils, and new hostels provided 
in connexion with university training departments, under 
regulations issued in 1909. Already in 1910 several of the 
elementary departments of the universities had made arrangements 
for the admission in the following year of four-year students, 
three years to be devoted wholly or mainly to academic work in 
preparation for a degree and the fourth to be given up entirely to 
professional training. 
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IMPROVED SCHOOL CONDITIONS 

The War brought about a great change in the public attitude 
to education. A national system was envisaged in the Education 
Act of 1918, consolidated by the Act of 1921. Local authorities 
were required to provide for the progressive development and 
comprehensive organization of education in their areas. Tie 
obligation was laid upon them to secure practical instruction in all 
elementary schools and to organize advanced teaching for older 
scholars. The medical treatment of schoolchildren was not to 
remain merely a power. It was transformed into a duty School 
life was to be longer. Exemption was not to be allowed earlier 
than the end of the term in which the child reached 14, and after 
the “ appointed day ” no child was to be employed in any mine, 
factory, or workshop. By 1922 half-time labour had been 
practically swept away. It faded out after the War from a total 
of 32,174 half-timers to a little over 100 by 1924 the mean¬ 
time conditions had greatly improved in the schools. In 1920-21 
there were 33,196 classes with fifty or over on the register. In 
the last published Report of the Board, issued last summer that 
figure had fallen to 8,296, though there had been a slight set-back 
compared with the previous year. Although day continuation 
schools, as proposed by the Act of 1921, did not come into 
operation, a great scheme of reorganization for elementary schools 
was brought about by the Report of the Consultative Committee 
on the “ Education of the Adolescent,” known as the Hadow 
Scheme, which, by dividing the schools into junior and senior, 
secured that the break at eleven should enable a child to go on to 
some form of more advanced education. At the same time 
central schools, set up just before the King’s Accession, increased 
in number, and junior technical schools began to secure fuller 
recognition. They had provided 8,649 places in 1919-20, a tota 
which has since increased to 21,448. 

The growth in numbers of secondary-school scholars is one of 
the most notable developments of the last quarter of a century. 
The aggregate of boys and girls in recognized secondary schools 
has gone up from 163,221 in 1910-11 to 523,598 on October 1, 
1933. As many as 78.5 per cent, of the pupils admitted have 
come from public elementary schools, and more than half were 
admitted without the payment of a fee. Moreover, the battle to 
secure early entry below the age of 14 has been won, for 813 
per cent, of the children admitted are between the ages ot 10 
and 13 Out of a total number of 11,813 students admitted to 
the universities in 1932-33, 4,389 came from grant-aided schools ; 
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and of the 335 scholarships and exhibitions awarded to pupils at 
Oxford and Cambridge 69.3 per cent, were won by pupils who had 
held free places in those schools and 59.4 per cent by pupils 
previously educated in elementary schools. 

There have been notable advances in other directions. Special 
schools for blind, deaf, and defective children have been 
established by many councils. Nursery schools, which were almost 
unlcnown when King George came to the Throne and had fewer 
than 900 children in attendance after the War, now care for 4 700 
boys and girls, most under school age. Open-air schools, summer 
loosen &nd A pla ^™ un , d classes, which took shape between 
3nd Which had acc °mmodation only for about 
6 5 chddren up to 1912, now have places for 14,699 children. In 
0 medical treatment was in its earliest stages, and there were 
only about thirty clinics in existence, with a limited amount of 
similar work being undertaken by hospitals. To-day, in London 
alone some 300,000 children receive treatment, and the number 
ot school-treatment centres throughout the country reaches a 
total of 1,880. In 1918 teachers’ superannuation was legally 
accepted, and a final Act became operative in 1925. The Burnham 
Scales of salary, completed in 1921, in spite of later modifications 
did much to establish the teaching profession on a sound and 
permanent basis. 
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WORK OF THE CHURCHES 

By the Rev. F. A. IREMONGER 

A few weeks after the King’s Accession a World Missionary 
Conference was held in Edinburgh. Of its immediate success 
there was no doubt, but few, even of the representatives of 
many Churches and lands who took part in it, could have foreseen 
that, largely through the conference and the spiritual atmosphere 
which it created, there would be inaugurated a new era of Christian 
cooperation and unity. In these two words may be summed up 
the highest religious achievements of the last five and twenty years 
at home and abroad. To those whose memory is bounded by an 
age in which ideals of Christian unity have passed beyond the 
range of academic discussion, and cooperative effort has become 
a commonplace, it is difficult to picture the relations—strained, as 
they were, almost to breaking point by the education controversy 
—between the Churches in England at the beginning of the King’s 
reign. Not for the first time were valuable lessons to be learned 
from the Mission Field ; and “ Edinburgh, 1910,” may yet prove 
to have been one of the great landmarks in Christian history. 

Its immediate effect on missionary work was seen in the setting 
up of the bodies now known as the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies and the International Missionary Council; 
their headquarters is at Eaton Gate, Edinburgh House, which has 
become the great cooperative centre and clearing house of more 
than fifty missionary societies. Other important developments 
followed. The World Conference on Faith and Order is now 
firmly established, and to its meeting in 1927 Anglican representa¬ 
tives were officially appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York at the request of the Church Assembly. At Stockholm, 
in 1925, under the chairmanship of Archbishop Soderblom, was 
held a conference concerned with another aspect of Christian 
effort—that of “ Life and Work ”—at which 600 members repre¬ 
sented all the Christian Churches except the Church of Rome. 
Plans have already been laid for the holding of two similar World 
Conferences in 1937. 
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Some of these assemblies have had their counterparts at home, 
and in the Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, and 
Citizenship—popularly known as Copec—which was held in 
Birmingham, after four years of intensive preparation, in 1924, 
the climax of cooperative effort was reached. One result of it was 
the setting up of a permanent Christian Social Council; another 
was the quickening of a sense of social responsibility in the 
Churches. The Church Army, under its veteran chief, and the 
Anglo-Catholic party in the Church of England have been 
prominent in initiating and supporting schemes for improved 
housing. Within the organization of Toe H the younger generation 
has found ample opportunity for satisfying its civic and religious 
aspirations, and the Industrial Christian Fellowship continues its 
efforts to raise social and industrial relations to the highest level. 

The challenge, however, of the larger hope still remained; the 
wider problem pressed, as it still presses, for solution. But tension 
had at least been relaxed, and misunderstandings had been 
removed. Given a notable measure of agreement on the content 
of the Christian ethic and on the social implications of the Gospel, 
by many leaders whose spiritual and intellectual credentials were 
too obvious to be disregarded or despised, the way was being 
continuously cleared for efforts after a closer unity of faith and 
worship. Here, too, achievements have been considerable, and 
practical unions, limited though they may be in range and scope, 
have been effected. For some years negotiations had been carried 
on for the purpose of uniting the Wesleyan Methodist, United 
Methodist, and Primitive Methodist Churches ; on September 20, 
1932, at a memorable meeting in the Albert Hall, the union was 
completed, and the Methodist Churches (in Great Britain) 
became the Methodist Church. No less critical or decisive were 
the resolutions passed in May, 1929, by the Church of Scotland 
and the United Free Church Assemblies, when they “resolved 
upon an incorporating union with each other.” In October of the 
same year, in the presence of the Lord High Commissioner, the 
Duke of York, the union between the two Churches was consum¬ 
mated at the historic Reunion Assembly: “ The Church of 
Scotland ” assumed a new meaning and a wider mission, and only 
a small dissenting minority remained as The United Free Church 
(Continuing)—“it would not have been Scotland,” Mr. John 
Buchan wrote, “ without such a protest.” 

And what of the National Church ? The high-water mark— 
at least of aspiration—was reached at the Lambeth Conference 
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^ Anglican Cathedral, Liverpool, begun in 1904. The Lady Chapel was consecrated in 1911. The Choir 
and eastern transepts are also completed and work is now in progress on the great central space 











































EFFORTS FOR CHURCH REUNION 

of 1920, from which was issued the “ Appeal to all Christian 
People.” This was the last Lambeth Conference presided over by 
Dr. Randall Davidson, who was rewarded on his retirement 
with a seat in the House of Lords, which had been so often swayed 
by his ripe wisdom and sagacious judgment. On every side the 
appeal was hailed as a historic pronouncement; and, as a direct 
result, conversations were opened between representatives 
officially appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by the 
Federal Council of Evangelical Free Churches. The agreements 
reached between these representatives were warmly welcomed by 
advocates of reunion; and the latest stage in the negotiations 
has been marked by the publication of “ A Sketch of a United 
Church.” This document was put forward “ for the present, as 
a sketch inviting consideration ” ; and on the extent ot the careful 
and continuous thought given to it may largely depend the future 
of Christian unity in Great Britain. 

The Roman Catholic Church has enjoyed peace and freedom 
for expansion both at home and in its missionary work. The 
grave loss suffered through the death of Cardinal Bourne has 
been mitigated by the appointment of Monsignor Hinsley to 
the Archbishopric of Westminster. The selection has been 
warmly welcomed in the North of England, where he has been 
hailed as having all the qualities of the “ sturdy Yorkshireman,” 
and throughout the Roman Church, where he is known as a wise 
and capable administrator with a wide experience at home and in 
Africa. The internal decoration of Westminster Cathedral 
continues; and the walls are rising of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Liverpool, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
in 1933. The Salvation Army, after bravely weathering the storm 
that raged round its constitution, is attacking social and spiritual 
problems with its vigour unimpaired. The Group Movement, 
having passed beyond the days of its early enthusiasm, has 
reached the stage at which it would be rash to prophesy of its 
future. It is reported that Christian Science lectures are well 
attended and that there is no slackening of missionary zeal 
among its members. 

Interest in the Bible received a fresh impetus when the Codex 
Sinaiticus was acquired for the nation ; 347 of its leaves are now 
safely housed in the British Museum, and more than half the cost 
of its purchase has already been subscribed by the public. The 
progress of the British and Foreign Bible Society has continued 
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without a check. The S.P.C.K. also reports expansion in the 
supply of vernacular literature for the mission field. 

Within the Church of England there has been no lack of 
domestic problems; the most important of these, both in its 
essence and in its results, was that of securing some form of limited 
self-government for the Church. The quickening of the nation’s 
spiritual conscience, as a result of the War, and the intolerable 
delays in Parliament with which any serious attempt at Church 
reform had been met, combined to give an impetus to the move¬ 
ment and to waken the latent idealism of a large and influential 
group of priests and laymen. Led by Dr. Temple and Canon 
Sheppard, the Life and Liberty Movement aroused enough enthu¬ 
siasm in the country to convince the leaders of the Church that the 
great bulk of Church opinion would be behind them if they 
presented to Parliament an Enabling Bill. The Bill was passed 
by a large majority in both Houses ; and the work both of the 
Church Assembly (limited in range though this has been) and of 
the statutory Parochial Church Councils has amply justified the 
optimism of their advocates. A serious clash between Church 
and Parliament ensued when the House of Commons refused 
assent to a measure authorizing the use of the New Prayer-book. 
But this refusal has not, as a fact, had the alarming effect predicted. 
The Book is used little or much or not at all, according to the 
will of individual bishops and—within the limits of episcopal 
permissions—the desire of clergy and people to use it. 

One of the earliest important acts of the Church Assembly 
was the establishment of the Property and Revenues Commission 
—presided over first by Lord Cave and later by Sir George 
Murray. The results of its exhaustive inquiry were published in 
1923. Many legends of hidden riches were proved false, and it 
was clear that the National Church would have to rely more and 
more on the voluntary gifts of its adherents. Their generosity 
has been amply shown in the period under review. For the 
endowment funds of the ten new dioceses created during the 
King’s reign a sum of £483,570 has been raised, and to the build¬ 
ing fund of Liverpool Cathedral more than £1,250,000 has already 
been contributed. The foundation-stone of this, the first great 
cathedral built in the Northern Province since the Reformation, 
was laid by King Edward in 1904, and twenty years later the choir 
was consecrated in the presence of King George and Queen 
Mary, when His Majesty spoke of “ a vast cathedral rivalling in 
size and splendour the cathedrals of the past,” and prayed that 
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it “ might become the central home of the city’s soul.” Mean¬ 
while, the older cathedrals—in spite of their increased spiritual 
vigour and administrative efficiency—have found it more and 
more difficult to pay their way. “ Friends ” of the Cathedrals have 
now become established bodies, and every effort is being made to 
preserve the ancient fabrics. The two most notable achievements 
have been the restorations carried to completion of St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey. On the preservation of the Abbey 
fabric £187,000 has been spent in the last fourteen 
years; Henry VII’s Chapel and Edward’s Shrine have been 
restored, and all external decay has been arrested. The immense 
difficulties of making St. Paul’s safe have been surmounted, at a 
cost of £400,000—of this The Times appeal brought in £250,000— 
and if the “ Sacred Area ” Bill, now before Parliament, is passed, 
the building will be as safe as human ingenuity and generosity 
can make it. 

The most serious challenge to the Churches during the King’s 
reign has arisen largely from grave changes in the social habits 
of the people. Intellectually—as the recent publication of Dr. 
Temple’s Gifford Lectures shows—they are at least holding their 
own. But it may be questioned whether any attempt on a scale 
at all comparable with the need has been made to reorganize 
religious efforts and activities to meet the social tastes and con¬ 
ditions of to-day. This problem presses most hardly on the 
parish priest, on whose initiative and perseverance depends the 
strength or weakness of the Church. His lot to-day is not in some 
respects an enviable one; the pressure of difficulties—spiritual, 
social, and financial—does not diminish. 

The number of men ordained, however, has shown a satisfactory 
recovery in recent years. The theological colleges were depleted 
by the War, and the figures of ordinands dropped from 640 in 
1911 to 101 in 1918. The rise has been continuous and steady. 
Through the Sponsor Scheme associated with the name of the 
chairman of the Central Board of Finance, Earl Grey—which 
received the strong support of The Times —£140,000 was 
raised between 1927 and 1934 for the training of ordinands ; and in 
1933 the number had risen to 565. In most of the Churches there 
are now as many candidates for the ministry as can be adequately 
supported; and it says much for the spiritual idealism of the 
rising generation that there is no lack of men ready to give their 
talents ungrudgingly to the highest calling in a Christian State. 
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THE MAGNET OF SPORT 


I N 1910 the reproach about flannelled fools and muddied oafs 
was already an old one, and it seemed that the general interest 
in games and sports had reached a point hardly to be exceeded. 
Yet in the last twenty-five years it has, so far as can be judged 
from its public manifestations, greatly increased and that despite 
the interruption of the War. The new and towering stands at 
Lord’s and Twickenham, to give but two instances, afford the 
solidest possible evidence. 

The number of columns devoted to the subject by the news¬ 
papers has at the very least kept pace with the public interest. 
Indeed, it is an arguable question whether the newspapers have 
followed the public and supplied a felt want or, to some extent, 
created the want and then supplied it. Certainly they have not 
underestimated the general enthusiasm, and sometimes they seem 
to have shouted so loud that there would not be room for the 
thousands that wanted to see a match that they have frightened 
the more timid away and left the stands half empty. 

However that may be, writing on sporting subjects is not only 
more profuse but more expert than it used to be. It is not so very 
long ago that there was on the staff of a famous journal one who 
was known as “ Sporting ” so-and-so to distinguish him from a 
colleague of the same name. His title rightly implied that he was 
ready to tackle almost any conceivable event in the realms of sport. 
Now we have by contrast an age of specialists, and the man whose 
name appears at the head of the report has often played the game 
with distinction. Sometimes he is playing it still, and playing it so 
constantly that he must almost possess the dual genius of Miss 
Fanny Squeers, who was “ screaming out loud all the time she 
wrote.” 

As a result of this mass of more or less skilled writing thousands 
watch games through the newspapers and grow excited in the 
watching. This remark applies even more strongly to that feature 
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of to-day, the broadcast account of a great sporting event. Some 
games do not lend themselves to the purpose. In cricket, for 
instance, the bowler takes too long a run and too little as a rule 
happens at the end of it. On the other hand, the Derby or the 
Grand National can be breathlessly exciting. So can a final at 
Wimbledon, in which “ drive deep to the forehand,” “ smash to 
the backhand,” follow one another at the speed of lightning. 
Many middle-aged enthusiasts eschewing the difficulties of getting 
in and out of Twickenham follow the University match in their 
own drawing-room with beating hearts and savage patriotic cries. 
The man who does go actively watching is better instructed than he 
used to be. By first seeing the play and then reading an expert 
commentary on what he has seen he comes to understand some of 
the nicer points and to acquire something of a games sense. 
Nothing can make up for not having played himself, and no 
doubt he thinks, as a rule, that he knows a good deal more than 
he in fact does, but still he becomes a tolerable critic who can 
appreciate much of what he sees. 

The increase in the number of active players has probably not 
kept pace with that in the number of spectators. That is in the 
nature of things, for there is not yet room for all who would like 
to play. In the case of some games it may even be doubted if 
there are as many players as there were. Cricket as a spectacle 
draws more onlookers than ever it did, and the Test Matches 
produce an interest which, in view of the recent unfortunate 
controversies, appears almost morbid ; but as a game to be played 
cricket has now many rivals. That pleasantest of all games, 
country house cricket, is not what it was, and that not only because 
country houses are not what they were, but because golf and lawn 
tennis are so universally played. The same thing has happened 
in a humbler walk of life. Artisan golf clubs and village lawn 
tennis clubs, though still new, are now comparatively common. 
These two, together with the charms of the motor-bicycle and the 
pillion rider, have made it much harder to raise a village eleven. 
League cricket flourishes in the North, but that is cricket of a high 
class in which distinguished professionals can draw pay to seduce 
them from their counties. Typical village cricket is on quite a 
different plane, and it is difficult to see how it can ever recover 
the position that belonged to it when it had no competitors. 

This is a pity, but the coming of these competitors has brought 
compensating benefits, and the artisan golf movement deserves 
a special word. In Scotland golf has always been the game of the 
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people, though the increase in the number of players there has 
been fully as notable as in England. Twenty-five years ago artisan 
golf only flourished in a few English places such as Hoylake, 
Westward Ho ! and Ashdown Forest, the home of the mighty clan 
of Mitchell. To-day it is spreading everywhere. It has an associa¬ 
tion of its own, and it is invariably popular even in districts where 
golf has hitherto been unknown. Many golf clubs have given 
facilities for artisans to play at certain times, such as early on 
Sunday mornings and on summer evenings. There are many more 
that might make this not very exacting gesture of friendliness 
towards their poorer neighbours. Municipal courses near large 
towns, especially in the North and Midlands, have done much to 
help, and they have helped not only those strictly to be termed 
artisans but others who cannot afford the expense of belonging 
to a club. Golf is becoming the game of all classes and has given 
good f-un and good exercise to numbers who a quarter of a century 
ago had no chance of playing. 

Great as has been the growth in the popularity of golf, that of 
lawn tennis has probably surpassed it. Never has there been 
greater eagerness for seats at Wimbledon, which has become a 
long-drawn-out festival on a vast scale, and the enthusiasm has 
if possible, been increased by the fact of Britain coming back after 
a long interval to her ancient dignity as winner of the Davis Cup 
and possessor of the greatest amateur player in the world in 
F. J. Perry. Wimbledon is a spectacle, but lawn tennis is a game 
to be played by innumerable people of both sexes. The standard 
of what used to be called “ garden party lawn tennis ” is far higher 
than it was. This is perhaps partly, but by no means entirely, 
due to the increase in the number of hard courts. There are far 
more people to-day trying not merely to hit the ball but to hit it 
m the right way; girls are regularly coached at school, and the 
once familiar sight of a lady trying to play a backhand stroke in a 
method pathetically prohibitive of success is now very rare. The 
number of club courts and public courts has steadily risen, and 
the coming of village clubs already alluded to is only one piece of 

evidence that the game has now become a thoroughly democratic 
one. 

The crowds that go to football matches have grown bigger 
and Association and Rugby have probably retained their relative 
positions, the one as the game to which is attached the great heart 
of the people, the other as that of what is called the “ old public 
school boy ” class. One noticeable tendency has been for more 
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How the crowds went to the Football Association Cup Final in 1911 



Change in women’s dress for sport is well illustrated in this picture of 
Miss Round (left) and Miss Helen Jacobs (right) at Wimbledon 























POPULARITY OF RACING 

and more public schools to desert Association and take up 
Rugby, while Harrow now plays Rugby before Christmas and has 
relegated its own private and peculiar game to the Eastei term. 
This has not been without its effect on Association football among 
amateurs. The Oxford and Cambridge “ Soccer ” match to-day 
attracts very little attention, though perhaps as much as the stan¬ 
dard of play deserves, and the Corinthians have fallen from their 
high estate. There are very likely more amateur clubs than ever 
there were, but they draw their members from a rather different 
walk of life. In short, there is to-day a very regrettable but quite 
undeniable tendency to draw “ class distinctions ” between the 
two codes. 

In many ways racing has changed more during the period than 
it had in the previous fifty or hundred years. The work of the 
Jockey Club has been admirable. The Turf has never been cleaner 
than it is to-day; racing has never been more popular, and 
although it may be that the stamina of the thoroughbred is not 
quite what it was fifty years ago, it is certainly improving once 
again. In 1913 there was a sensational sequel to the Derby. 
Craganour finished first and was disqualified by the Stewards on 
their own initiative. The Stewards who acted in that case are all 
dead and no one has ever learnt on what ground or on what 
evidence they came to their decision. During these twenty-five 
years there have been many great horses. Gainsborough, who won 
the War Derby in 1918, was not only a great horse but has since 
established himself as a great sire. Solario, one of his sons, 
although he failed to win the Derby, won the St. Leger and a -'h?r- 
wards the Gold Cup, and like his sire has got many winners. The 
dassic mares may not have been so good, but there have been a 
number of fillies who have made names for themselves. The flying 
Mumtaz Mahal, Book Law, Myrobella, and Tiffin are four fillies 
whose names come easily to mind. Irish Elegance, a halt-bre 
horse, who won the Royal Hunt Cup in 1919 carrying 9st. 111b., 
was an exceptionally great handicapper over his own distance. 
Leading owners through this period, and especially since the War, 
have been Lord Derby, Lord Glanely, Lord Astor, Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. J. B. Joel, and the Aga Khan, who came into racing soon after 
the War, and, advised by Mr. Lambton and his trainers, first of 
all Dawson, and then Butters, has established himself as one of 
the greatest supporters of the Turf in its long history. It is a 
matter of general regret that the King has won only one classic 
race—the One Thousand Guineas with Scuttle in 1928. His 
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interest in racing and breeding, which is very personal and very 
real, has done and is doing infinite good to the Turf. The leading 
jockeys have been the ever-young S. Donoghue, champion 
jockey for year after year until Gordon Richards took his place. 
Richards seems likely to remain champion as long as he wishes. 
In 1933 Richards rode 259 winners in the season, beating Archer’s 
previous best and establishing a record which may never be 
beaten. Of Turf politics there is little to write, but mention must 
be made of the introduction of the totalisator to the racecourse and 
its legalization. So far little financial gain has reached racing, but 
the tide seems to be turning and there may be a different story to 
tell in a few years. 

There is always an inclination to think of rowing as represented 
by the University Boat Race, but the great successes of the 
tideway clubs at Henley and the number of crews that take part 
each year in the still new Head of the River Race show that this is 
a very shortsighted point of view. The Boat Race is still the 
supreme spectacle, despite the long and monotonous line of 
Cambridge triumphs, but it only represents one part of the whole 
aggregate of rowing enthusiasm. While the Boat Race has always 
attracted its thousands, there was a time not so very long ago when 
the University Sports and athletics in general seemed to be going 
steadily back in popularity. That time is at an end, and the 
championships and other important meetings now draw bigger 
crowds than ever before. The coming of famous athletes from 
foreign countries—Nurmi is the most obvious example—has done 
much not only to draw these crowds but stimulate our own 
athletes to greater efforts. In the matter of runners we have 
certainly had no cause for lamentation. Whether we shall ever 
produce hurlers of the discus and the javelin appears doubtful, 
because we steadily refuse, in a general way, to take the slightest 
interest in them. Whether that is or is not lamentable everybody 
can decide for himself. We certainly endure with complete 
tranquillity the fact that other countries produce better ones, and 
that, though it can perhaps be carried too far, is not a bad 
principle. 
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M anifold changes have been seen in British agriculture 
during the past twenty-five years. In some respects the 
industry has gone forward and in others it has fallen 
back. On the balance efficiency in production has been gained, 
but the lot of farmers and landowners is not so happy to-day as it 
was in 1910. Until the War farming in this country can be said to 
have been steadily on the upgrade. Fortunes were not made in 
the early years of this century, but there was a competence for 
capable men on the land who pursued good husbandry on tradi¬ 
tional lines with a keen sense of values. The War and the necessity 
for greatly increased production of food at home upset established 
ways, and notwithstanding the control of prices money came 
readily to those who knew their business. Since 1920 farming 
has been settling down, and it has not been a comfortable process. 
We are not even yet on a sound basis of values, notwithstanding 
the persistent endeavours of the present Government during the 
past three years. Only in March the Government found it 
necessary to declare that it could not “ acquiesce in a situation 
which threatens ruin to the United Kingdom livestock industry.” 
But for the first time in the experience of the present generation 
of farmers agriculture has been brought to the front in the political 
world and it is accepted on all sides that agriculture should play 
a bigger part in the economic life of the nation. 

It is not possible here to detail the changes which have been 
made in farming practice during His Majesty’s reign. No more 
than general indications can be given of the many adjustments 
which have been forced on the industry in the ceaseless endeavour 
to make farming pay. The decline of the agricultural population 
by as much as 14 per cent, is a disagreeable fact which cannot 
be ignored. Fewer men are employed on farms mainly because 
labour costs have risen in excess of any appreciation in the market 
value of farm produce. Increased imports of food, pressing 
more heavily on our markets than at any previous time, have been 
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a constant embarrassment. The obvious economy which has 
presented itself to many farmers in recent years is a reduction 
in the labour bill. Corn growing was not profitable, so the land 
was laid down to grass and men dismissed. It was too expensive 
in labour to grow many acres of roots which need thorough 
cultivation and hand-hoeing, so hurdled flocks of sheep were 
abandoned and less exacting grassland flocks took their place. 
The arable flock demands the whole-time attention of a shepherd; 
the grass flock needs scant attention except at lambing time. And 
so the story could be amplified. 

Those who have retained their employment, and agriculture 
can still claim to be the biggest single industry in the country, have 
bettered their condition in marked degree. The increased purchas¬ 
ing power of wages, maintained by the Agricultural Wages Act, 
and smaller families have brought comparative prosperity to 
farm workers. It is true that while they work fewer hours more 
is expected of them. Work has been specialized on many of the 
most efficient farms. The shepherd was always more or less his 
own master, and now, with the development of dairying, pig 
production and poultry-keeping on general farms, there are more 
specialists earning good wages. There is no question that of the 
three partners in the agricultural industry the farm worker has 
come through the past twenty-five years to best advantage. 

The ownership of agricultural land has for some time been a 
thankless obligation, and some owners of large estates prudently 
took the opportunity of relatively high prices immediately after 
the War to sell their farms, which, in many cases, were bought by 
the tenants. The new owner-occupiers, saddled with heavy 
capital charges during a period when agricultural prices were 
falling persistently, have fared worst of any section of the farming 
community in recent years. Tenants have generally been able to 
obtain some measure of relief by way of rent rebates, and, while 
working capital has been much diminished by the fall in farm 
produce values, they have not had to carry such a heavy burden 
of debt. It was said three years ago that the banks virtually 
owned half Norfolk. To-day the financial position is more fluid, 
but it is unquestionably true that the indebtedness of agriculture 
is far heavier to-day than twenty-five years ago. 

The improvement in the position since 1932 is largely due to 
the operation of the Wheat Act and two good harvest years. 
While a guaranteed price for wheat may confer limited benefits 
on some parts of the country, it has undoubtedly contributed 
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much to the solvency of the arable areas of England, and so, in 
conjunction with the beet subsidy, saved arable farming from 
bankruptcy. The continued decline in the acreage under the 
plough has been checked, and certainly 1933 and 1934 were 
considerably better years for arable farmers who adapted their 
practice to take full advantage of any promising market. Crop 
rotations have been made much less rigid and, while the practice 
of taking two crops of wheat in four or five years cannot be com¬ 
mended as good husbandry according to established rules, the 
new elasticity of cropping, coupled with the more generous use 
of cheap fertilizers, has enabled corn growers to pay their way in 
favourable seasons. Mechanization has also played its part, and 
tractors are now employed on most farms of over 200 acres, in 
addition to horses. Where, for instance, four horse teams and 
four carters were kept before the War, one horse team and a tractor 
suffice to-day. The work of cultivation and the harvesting of a 
smaller arable acreage are done as effectively and more economi¬ 
cally with two fewer men employed. 

The new acreage of grassland created during the past fifteen 
years is being devoted mainly to dairy farming and sheep farming. 
The output of milk is greater at the present time than ever before, 
and the number of grass sheep is greater in England. Pig produc¬ 
tion is also heavier now than at any previous time, and poultry 
have assumed an unprecedented importance in the economy of 
general farming. There are then substantial gains to offset the 
loss in arable acreage and the reduction in the agricultural popula¬ 
tion. 

On the occasion of His Majesty’s Jubilee farmers will recall with 
appreciation that throughout his reign the King has taken a close 
interest in the affairs of their industry. His Majesty is indeed a 
fanner on a considerable scale at Sandringham, Windsor, and 
Balmoral, and the loyal toast heard at Norfolk farmers’ gather¬ 
ings—’ The King, the First Squire in Norfolk is no empty 
compliment. On the Sandringham estate the King now has 
3,500 acres in hand, about half of which is under the plough, and 
while the farming of light land in Norfolk has been far from easy 
in recent years His Majesty may feel fully satisfied that the high 
standards set at Sandringham in past years have been well 
maintained. It is interesting to note that, while a big acreage of 
turnips and mangolds is still grown at Sandringham, sugar beet 
has been introduced with success and the growing of flax is a 
promising enterprise on the estate. 
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The Sandringham Red Poll cattle have long been in the front 
rank, and the King has given consistent support from this herd to 
the Red Poll classes at the shows of the Royal Agricultural Society 
and the Smithfield Club. A pedigree herd of Lincolnshire Red 
Shorthorns, combining beef and milk qualities, is kept at the 
Wolferton farm, and animals from this herd have also been 
exhibited with success. Jerseys are kept to supply the Court with 
milk and dairy produce, all the stock being subjected regularly to 
the tuberculin test. Sandringham is also famous for Southdown 
sheep. The flock, which was founded in King Edward’s reign, 
has been consistently successful at the shows and has well main¬ 
tained the high standards of the breed, both at home and by 
exports to the Dominions. 

At Windsor a herd of Scotch Shorthorns is the chief interest, 
and, while few cattle have been exhibited in recent years, there 
are now several well-bred heifers which promise to provide the 
foundation of a first-class herd. His Majesty also keeps Herefords 
at Windsor, and stock from this herd have been exhibited with 
success. A few Devon cattle, some first-cross Aberdeen-Angus- 
Shorthorn stock and a herd of Jerseys for milking make the 
Windsor farms fully representative of the art of pedigree breeding, 
which has made our stock famous throughout the world. At 
Balmoral a herd of Ayrshires is kept for the supply of milk, and 
there is also a well-bred herd of Aberdeen-Angus cattle on the 
estate. Knowing the King’s widespread interest in agriculture, 
all concerned with the industry will join with a special sense of 
appreciation in the general rejoicing on the occasion of His 
Majesty’s Jubilee. 
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Mechanical. A field of wheat in Norfolk being cut and threshed by combined 
harvesters, with, on the left, a machine picking up and baling the straw 



Among the King’s interests is the growing of flax. This picture shows the 
deseeding and seed-cleaning plant on the Sandringham Estate 














EVOLUTION OF ROAD TRANSPORT 


F ew better examples exist of the rapid development of 
science and engineering and the effects which an advance 
may have upon the everyday life of a nation than that pro¬ 
vided by the motor vehicle. Truly it is the march of the machine, 
and to-day it is difficult to imagine life without road transport as 
it is. Had it not been for legislative restrictions, the opposition 
of vested interests, and the discovery and practical display of 
what was then considered phenomenal mechanical speed by the 
Stephensons’ “ Rocket ” in the Rainhill trials in October, 1829, 
the history of mechanical road transportation would now be 
100 years old, though probably that of the internal combustion 
engined vehicle would be shorter than it is. 

It was not until about 1912 that statistical records of the motor 
industry were kept on many important subjects, but it is estimated 
by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders that twenty- 
five years ago this country produced 10,500 cars and commercial 
vehicles. In the year ended September, 1934, the total was 
342,499. The number in use in 1912 was 175,734, while to-day 
the total is over 1,800,000. Again, of driving licences in 1912 
it is estimated, on the number of vehicles in use, that there were 
180,000. In 1934 the total, including 550,000 motor-cycle licences, 
had risen to 3,197,000. To-day there are 33,500 filling stations, 
and, 1 believe, nearly 100,000 pumps. What has led to this wide¬ 
spread movement ? First, the lure of speed and the ever stronger 
desire for greater comfort and convenience in travel; and, 
secondly, the progress made by our manufacturers in meeting 
these natural demands in the design and production of the motor 
vehicle for all purposes, together, of course, with the continual 
reduction in price and better value offered. Purchase and main¬ 
tenance prices have naturally had a great bearing upon the 
popularity of all sorts of transport by road. The appeal of 
door-to-door delivery or conveyance has been strong and an 
appreciable percentage of the travelling public has regained the 
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road habit,” innate by force of circumstances in their forebears 
a hundred years ago. 

Car prices tell their own tale and need but little emphasis to 
explain their share in the spread of the motoring movement. 
The 15 h.p. 4-cylinder 1912 Crossley saloon was notable for being 
fitted with one of the earliest completely enclosed saloon bodies, 
and showed one of the first attempts to combine unit construction 
™ th ^fee-point suspension. The price of the chassis was £335. 
The 10 h.p. Austin of the same year cost as a chassis £260, and 
' e quivalent costs £123 10s - to - da y- The modern saloon at 
completely equipped—far beyond the dreams of luxury 

r^riA x i the saIoo . n of 10 h.p. made twenty-two years ago cost 
£390. Moreover, it should be remembered that most cars of 
that time could not really be run on the road for the sale price 
because such items as spare tyre, lamps, and so forth were extras 
and probably involved the owner in an additional expenditure of 
about£ i 5 - Thus the Austin Ten of 1912 may be said to have cost 
over £430 complete. Going back to a rather earlier date, but one 
winch also helps to illustrate contemporary design, the 7/8 h.p. 
two-cylinder Swift of 1905 cost £200, with ten guineas for Cape 
cart hood, £6 15s. for hinged windscreen, and £1 5s. for spring 
cushion. The Stepney wheel—the forerunner of the detachable 
wheel and a speedometer were also extras. 

One of the first cars to be fitted with a body having high side 
doors, giving what was then thought to be a reasonable amount 

?Lf°l Ctl °t n ’ W3S the 9 h-p - two-cylinder Riley two-seater of 
1905. The body had a sloping fixed Lanchester type of dash and 
was hinged at the rear to give accessibility to the engine, clutch, 
gear-box, and so forth, the complete units being carried across 
the frame under the seats. The articulated connecting rod big-end 
bearings of the 60 degree V twin cylinder engine were astonishingly 
advanced in practice. Another point in design of special interest 
to-day was the patented selective control of the three-speed 
and reverse gearbox to facilitate gear-changing, which was done 
by dog clutches throughout, all gears being in constant mesh. 

The 15 h.p. four-cylinder Austin Town Carriage of 1910 
was remarkable for the position of the driver, who was seated 
centrally over the engine. This gave a short wheelbase and 
easier handling in traffic. This design was the forerunner of 
the dnver-beside-the-engine position or forward control so 
universally adopted on modern commercial vehicles. Failures in 
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the industry were largely due in the past to over-cheap production 
and selling, but where this temptation was adequately resisted 
notable reliability was being obtained in the best designs even 
in 1907. An important example was the achievement of the 
original 40/50 h.p. six-cylinder Rolls Royce “ Silver Ghost ” 
chassis, which was entered for the Scottish Reliability Trial 
and won the Gold Medal for Class 7. Immediately after the 
trials the “ Silver Ghost ” was driven continuously day and night 
between London and Glasgow, travelling over 400 miles a day 
until 15,000 miles had been completed—with the exception of a 
stop for one minute at 14,371 miles for a minor repair to a petrol 
tap. 

Women motorists have, of course, exercised much influence, 
especially in the last few years, on body work and finish, the 
design of chassis, and of equipment. For example, there is no 
doubt, in my opinion, that such features as the engine starter, 
automatic battery charging, automatic ignition movement, 
systems of easy gear change, fewer and simpler controls, and 
more convenient jacking methods, would not be so far advanced 
as they are to-day if women did not own and drive cars. Metal¬ 
lurgical research and practical experiment have made profounder 
contributions to progress generally. With lighter, stronger, and 
more durable metals and alloys, improved oils and lubrication 
systems, higher piston speeds have been obtainable, and this, 
coupled with improved combustion, ignition, cooling, and 
carburation, has meant constantly increasing efficiency with 
corresponding reduction in upkeep costs. 

The wider adoption of the multi-cylinder engine, the stan¬ 
dardization of four-wheel braking, and the practical application 
of low-pressure tyres were all factors contributing to the spread 
of the motoring movement. In the commercial vehicle as a whole, 
and particularly during the last few years, the pneumatic tyre is 
perhaps the most outstanding feature of progress as it has enabled 
other problems to be solved or partially solved. Forward control, 
the multi-axle chassis, and multi-braking have added their quota, 
and now the oil engine has come with widespread possibilities 
before it. The first passenger-carrying motor-vehicle equipped 
with an oil engine in this country was one, I believe, used by the 
Sheffield Corporation in 1930—a six-wheel Karrier with a German 
engine, and in the same year the first fully British omnibus—a 
double-decker of Crossley make with a Gardner engine—was put 
into service for the Leeds Corporation. The first attempt to use 
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a compression ignition oil engine in a commercial vehicle was 
undertaken by Dr. Diesel about 1909. 

The motor of twenty-five years ago was a most creditable 
product, that of 1935 is a wonderful machine in its efficiency 
and value, yet finality has not been reached, and much progress 
in design, construction, and the application of the motor will be 
made in the future. Motoring in the early days was an adventure 
—almost a sport; motoring to-day is a convenience ; motoring in 
the future—with the complement of rail and air transport—will 
be a necessity. 
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NEW MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


or the numerous additions which have been made during the 



present century to the range of materials at his disposal the 


A manufacturer is primarily indebted to the scientist, who by 
his discovery of the hidden riches of Nature’s treasury has 
inaugurated a new era in industry. Recognition of the industrial 
value of the scientist’s services and the implications of his achieve¬ 
ments has, however, been slow, and it was not until about 
twenty-five years ago that manufacturers began to realize fully 
that science was destined to be the indispensable ally of industry. 
To-day there is the closest union between science and industry, and 
most of the technical progress of the last three decades is due, 
either directly or indirectly, to the work of the research chemist 
in his laboratory. 

In the provision of new materials for industrial use the import¬ 
ance of the research chemist’s contribution is, indeed, outstanding. 
By synthesis he has produced compounds resembling natural 
products, though possibly differing in the molecular structure of 
the constituent atoms, and to him is due the introduction of 
artificial silk, synthetic resins, and synthetic nitrogenous fertilizers, 
to mention but three new materials now in everyday use. 

Artificial silk, like the spider’s web and the silkworm’s cocoon, 
is a chemical product. The spider and the silkworm both eject 
liquids which coagulate in air, and the manufacture of artificial 
silk is based on the same principle of chemical interaction, an 
acid solution being the solidifying medium in the production of 
the viscose type and air in that of the acetate type. Artificial 
silk, of course, is mainly used as a textile material, but it is also 
familiar in the form of cellophane, the transparent air-tight 
material in which boxes of chocolates and packets of cigarettes 
are frequently wrapped. 

In the use of synthetic resins lies the explanation of the notable 
expansion in recent years of the plastics industry, which converts 
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these substances into all kinds of moulded goods-switches and 
other accessories for the electrician, parts for wireless sets, 
horizontal telephone receivers, picnic ware, ashtrays, door 
furniture, and numerous other articles. Many series of these 
resins are known to the industrial chemist, but only a few have 
so far proved of commercial value, of paramount importance 
being those formed by the chemical interaction of formaldehyde 
and phenol and of formaldehyde and urea. Although rather 
similar m appearance to natural resins, such as copal these 
synthetic types possess the peculiar property of becoming infusible 
solids when heated above a certain temperature, and this 
characteristic, combined with their other qualities, makes them 
specially suitable for the manufacture of moulded ware For 
moulding they are employed in the form of powders intimately 
mixed with a filler, such as wood flour, and, if necessary, dyed in 
suitable colours, the powder being converted by heat and pressure 

111 the moulds to solid articles shaped according to the design 
or the dies. c 

Some of these resins are also employed for the production of a 
laminated product of eburnine appearance which can be machined 
and turned, and from which wall panellings, table-tops, and silent 
gear-wheels are made. It is manufactured by heating and pressing 
layers of paper or cotton fabric which have been impregnated 
witn the liquid resin. Another type, the glyptal resins, provides 
the paint manufacturer with a durable and quick-drying varnish 
resistant to soap and alkali. J 5 

Important as these developments are, they cover a narrower 
field than the manufacture of synthetic nitrogenous products 
which has given Great Britain the second largest chemical works 
in the world. In this industry, by means of five raw materials- 
coal anhydrite, salt, water, and air—are obtained ammonia and 
all its derivatives, methanol, solid carbonic acid, petrol, cement 
wall plaster, partition blocks, sulphuric acid, caustic soda’ 
chlorine and its products, metallic sodium, and sodium cyanide- 
and to find a factory or a works which is not dependent in some 
way on one of these materials would be difficult. 

The full significance of the success which has been achieved in 
the manufacture of synthetic substances is scarcely appreciated 
yet, and it is therefore pertinent to recall that owing to the compe¬ 
tition of synthetic mdigo the once thriving trade in natural indigo 

has within living memory dwindled to practically negligible 
proportions. 6 & 
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In other directions the research chemist has been equally 
successful. To him is due the now common use in industry of 
catalysts, substances in the presence of which chemical action 
between two or more materials is initiated or accelerated or 
retarded. Many of these catalytic agents are metals, such as 
platinum, nickel and rhodium, or metallic compounds, and 
examples of catalytic processes are the manufacture of synthetic 
ammonia and the hydrogenation of coal for the production of oil. 
Further, this research worker is continually inventing new com¬ 
pounds and, although most of them remain curiosities of the 
laboratory, a small number eventually finds a place in industry. 
Such was the origin, for example, of silicon ester, a colourless 
fluid employed as a waterproofing or petrifying coating on stone, 
cement, and plaster, and of certain non-inflammable solvents, 
technically known as chlorinated hydrocarbons, some of which 
are also used in dry cleaning, fat extraction, and degreasing. From 
the laboratory, too, comes the rare element tantalum, a hard, 
tough metal which resists corrosion and is used in the spinnerettes 
of the artificial silk manufacturer and in vacuum tubes. 

Of much interest, too, is casein, obtained from milk and 
marketed under such names as Erinoid and Lactoid. Made in the 
form of sheets and rods in a wide range of colours, it can be 
turned, drilled, sawn, glued, embossed, bent and moulded, and is 
largely used for the manufacture of buttons, bathroom fittings, 
umbrella handles, and fancy goods. 

But the activities of the industrial chemist do not end with the 
mere discovery or invention of new substances in the laboratory 
and the demonstration of their utility. New materials cannot be 
used in industry until they are produced on a commercial scale, 
and this generally necessitates the design of special plant. In 
the construction of the plant, owing to the high pressures and 
generally severe conditions under which chemical interactions are 
initiated, and also to the destructive properties of many chemicals, 
special materials are required, and for their invention the engineer 
depends increasingly on the metallurgical chemist. 

It is thus evident that the introduction of new industrial 
materials leads in turn to the production of other new materials, 
and this tendency is illustrated by the steady increase in the number 
of metal alloys. By adding to steel, in varying percentages, other 
metals such as chromium, cobalt, copper, manganese, molyb¬ 
denum, nickel, tungsten, and vanadium, it is possible to modify 
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its original characteristics and endow it with new properties. In 
this way it can be made resistant to extreme heat and intense cold, 
to corrosion, to percussive action, to great strains, and to abrasion! 
These alloy steels are employed in the manufacture of permanent 
magnets for loudspeakers, stainless cutlery, aircraft and motor¬ 
car engines, dies for moulded ware, and in numerous kinds of 
machinery and plant, and their use continues to expand. 
Similarly, many new non-ferrous metal alloys have been invented. 

In this brief survey of the development of new industrial 
materials during the last twenty-five years many classes have been 
omitted, among them road-making materials, pigments, metal 
plywood, creaseless cotton, asbestos cement, glass silk, sponge 
rubber, compressed wood, smokeless fuel and waxed paper. 
Their inclusion, however, would not alter the perspective of the 
pictuie, for in the background would still be seen the symbol of 
this age of synthesis, the chemical laboratory. 
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CHANGES AT SEA 

By A. P. CHALKLEY 

T wenty - five years ago no large ocean-going oil-engined 
ships had been built, but discussion was then proceeding 
regarding the advisability of constructing them. This 
culminated early in 1911 in an order placed by the East Asiatic 
Company, of Copenhagen, for a vessel, the Selandia, of 7,400 
tons deadweight capacity, to be built by Burmeister and Wain. 
Shortly after arrangements were made for the building of a 
similar vessel, the Jutlandia, in this country by Barclay, Curie 
and Co., on the Clyde. It is only necessary to give figures relating 
to the present-day position to show what progress has since been 
made. There are now motor-ships afloat totalling approximately 
11,000,000'tons gross, while of all the tonnage now under con¬ 
struction throughout the world 55 per cent, is to be propelled 
by oil engines, the figure for British ships being 49 per cent, and 
62 per cent, for those abroad. 

The Selandia was completed in February, 1912, and arrived 
in the Thames on her maiden voyage while a coal strike was in 
progress in this country. It is scarcely in doubt that the psycholo¬ 
gical effect on the minds of shipowners of the appearance of this 
vessel, independent of coal supplies, was considerable, and this 
may have influenced the rapidity of the adoption of the oil- 
engined vessel. Both the Selandia and Jutlandia are still in 
regular service, the latter having been sold by the owners last year 
and the name given to another motor-ship which they have just 
built. It is some time since it was recorded that both of these 
pioneer ships have covered more than 1,000,000 miles at sea, 
and the satisfactory results they have achieved are confirmed 
by the fact that the owners now have a fleet of twenty-seven 
ships all propelled by oil engines, and representing the largest 
tonnage of motor cargo ships sailing under one flag. 
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In making reference to early motor-ships it is perhaps fair to 

m a \‘ he VUl f" US preceded the Selandia and futlandia! 
and although a much smaller vessel of about 1,900 tons displace¬ 
ment, was a sea-going craft. She had a single 450 b h p Werk- 
spoor engine, compared with the two 1,250 h.p. Burmeister and 
am engines in the other ships, and although owned in Holland 
was managed by the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, who 
have since become the largest owners of motor tankers in the 
world, and have ordered twenty-four such ships within the past 
eighteen months, many of them in British yards. The develop- 
ment of the oil-engined ship was naturally retarded by the War 
but the progress has in later years been exceptional. The total 
mercantile fleet, motor and steam, of the world at the present 
time is approximately the same as it was ten years ago, but during 

abouS.&oTlS° f m ° t0r - ShipS “ increased fro ” 

It goes without saying that there have been substantial improve¬ 
ments in design and manufacture since the first oil-engined ship 
went to sea. Yet fundamentally the changes are not so radical 
as might be supposed. At the start of the movement the four- 
stroke cycle engine was adopted because more experience had 
been gamed with it on land, and until 1932 more ships were 

twi T 1C i h yCai i Cq , Uipped with this class of P’ant than with the 
two-stroke cycle design. During the past three years, however, 

the position has been reversed, and about two-thirds of the 

Sw'T n ° W f thC y tw °- stroke single-acting, or two-stroke 
double-acting, and only one-third operate on the four-stroke 
principle. It seems probable that the demand for four-stroke 
engines will diminish still further. This is partially due to the 
increasing machinery power installed in ships, since the two-stroke 
class of Diesel engine is, perhaps, more suitable for higher powered 
vessels Cast year the average power of four-stroke engines 

HoO ih p VaS 4,300 lh ' P '’ WhiIC that ° f two ' stroke en S in es was 

Oil engines have increased greatly in power during the past 
twenty years. The Selandia, as already mentioned, had Diesel 
motors of 1,250 h.p. Four engines are now being built in this 
country for two Union Castle passenger liners, and each of these 

Zfju S f 12 ’° 00 Kh - p -’ repres enting the largest type of oH 
engine built for marine purposes, and indicating that in this 
eyelopment Britain is playing a prominent part. Machinery 
weights have been greatly reduced, and whereas the first engine! 
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The Cunard White Star liner Britannic, which, with her sister ship the Georgic, has the distinction of being the largest 
British-built motor passenger liner. Twenty-five years ago there were no large ocean-going oil-engined ships 


































THE DIESEL ENGINE 


were of about 3601b. per b.h.p., the modern type is no more 
than 1501b. per b.h.p. A technical improvement of first import¬ 
ance has been the complete replacement of air injection engines 
by the airless or mechanical injection type, and although this 
improvement has only taken place within the past four years on 
a wholesale scale it may be recorded that the airless injection 
Diesel motor was adopted in this country by Vickers and Doxfords 
in their earliest engines. 

The introduction of the Diesel engine has unquestionably had 
an influence on ships’ types. Owing to the small amount of 
fuel required to be carried for long voyages, even with high- 
powered machinery, the speed of cargo liners has been raised, 
and to-day the average motor-ship of this class is designed for a 
speed when loaded of between fourteen and sixteen knots. Recent 
examples of this tendency are to be seen in the fine 13,000-ton 
refrigerated cargo liners built for the Blue Star Line and the 
Shaw Savill and Albion Company. British shipbuilders have 
been responsible for some of the more important work in the 
development of motor passenger liners. The first ship of this 
class, the Aorangi, for the Union Steamship Company’s Pacific 
service, was built in 1924, followed by the Swedish-owned 
transatlantic liner Gripsholm, constructed in 1925. The largest 
British-built motor passenger liners are the Georgic and Britannic, 
of 27,000 tons gross, transatlantic tourist ships that have proved 
eminently successful. The two Union-Castle liners to which 
reference has been made will no doubt be the fastest British 
passenger ships, and for these, as in the case of the Georgic and 
Britannic, Messrs. Harland and Wolff are responsible. 

It was some time before it was considered that the Diesel engine 
was suitable for the propulsion of fast cross-Channel passenger 
ships. It was first adopted in the Parkeston in 1925 for the 
Harwich-Esbjerg service, and later in three similar ships. Motor- 
ships have since been employed for the Newcastle-Bergen and 
Liverpool-Belfast services, and last year the first English cross- 
Channel motor-ship was placed in service, operating between 
Dover and Ostend. A new ship has been ordered for the Belfast- 
Glasgow route. 

For auxiliary services around the coast and for towing the 
internal-combustion engine did not make such rapid headway 
as for larger ships. The corner has, however, now been turned, 
and the majority of coasters being built are to be fitted with 
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Diesel motors, as are most of the tugs, several of the latter being 
equipped for Diesel-electric propulsion. Among important coaster 
owners Coast Lines seem to have concentrated upon motor-ships 
after experience with their first vessel of this class, while Messrs. 
William Robertson, the Tyne-Tees Steam Shipping Company, and 
the Dundee, Perth and London Shipping Company have each 
ordered their first oil-engine driven motor coasting vessel. Finally 
practically every modern yacht, large and small, is now equipped 
with internal-combustion machinery, and no more steam- 
propelled pleasure vessels are likely to be built except in 
exceptional circumstances. 


FLIGHT 


n Advisory Committee for Aeronautics had been appointed 



by the Government just a year before the King’s accession, 


1 JLbut at that time neither Navy nor Army possessed an aero¬ 
plane, and it was not until the following year that either Service 
began to examine the possible military uses of aircraft. At the 
Army manoeuvres of 1910 a private demonstration of aircraft 
was given. Judging by the developments of the following year, it 
made some impression on the authorities, though at the time it 
appeared only to evoke a certain amount of grumbling among the 
cavalry concerning the effect of the noisy contraptions on the 
horses. In the same year two aeroplanes were placed privately at 
the disposal of the Admiralty for the training of naval officers at 
Eastchurch. Next year the War Office formed the Air Battalion, 
and in May, 1912, the Royal Flying Corps came into existence to 
serve both Army and Navy. It split up just before the outbreak 
of War into naval and military corps, which were not reunited in 
a single Service until just before the War ended. 

The slowness of the Services to take up flying stands in striking 
contrast to the progress which was made during the War. The 
King’s Services, which had no aeroplanes in 1910, had a total of 
22,500 by the end of 1918. The Services had to be coaxed by 
civilian enthusiasts into the field of aviation, but when once the 
emergency arose the aeroplane came quickly into its own. 
Development which had seemed likely to be dictated by civilian 
needs was directed exclusively to military and naval ends. It has 
often been said that the War diverted the cause of progress so that 
speed was set above safety. Without the War the aeroplane would 
have advanced more slowly, and fewer lives might have been lost 
in learning lessons. In 1910 the average speed of the aeroplane 
varied between fifty and seventy miles an hour. There was so much 
interest in flying that over fifty flying meetings were held during 
the year. 

Until the War came all the flying schools were in civilian 
hands, and Service officers had to take their training from private 
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companies. In 1912 there were sixteen flying schools, and they 
turned out some 200 pilots during the year. A year earlier the 
mail-carrying function of the aeroplane was forecast by the short 
air-mail service between Hendon and Windsor. Although the 
Aircraft Factory at Farnborough had begun to build aeroplanes 
in 1912, it may justly be said that the State had had little to do 
with the advances which had been made in British aviation when, 
in 1914, all its energies had to be turned to military purposes. The 
War had the advantage of forcing Great Britain to take up the 
subject of engines as well as aeroplanes. Motor-car firms, like 
Rolls-Royce and Napier, began to consider this line. New firms, 
like the Bristol Company, entered the field soon afterwards, while 
pioneer aeroplane designers found a demand on which their 
establishments might be solidly founded. 

The years since the War have been no less spectacular in their 
way than the War years. The military aeroplane continued to 
dominate the field until about five years ago. It was, indeed, a 
military machine which the late Sir John Alcock and Sir A. 
Whitton Brown used to make the first non-stop flight across the 
Atlantic in 1919. Converted heavy bombers were used on the first 
commercial services between London and the Continent in 1919 
by some of those companies which were afterwards amalgamated 
in Imperial Airways. Some years elapsed before the light aero¬ 
plane suitable for the amateur pilot and cheap enough for the 
private owner to operate made its appearance. It is to be noted 
that the Avro bore a striking resemblance to the training machine 
of the same name produced during the War. The de Havilland 
Moth likewise owed a good deal to the work which its designer 
had done for the Services. The emergence of such types placed 
aviation in the hands of the civilians again and gave promise of a 
true commercial class of aircraft. 

With the arrival of such types the civil pilot began to reach out 
towards long-distance flights, often in the wake of the R.A.F., 
and sometimes along routes on which risks and glory were to be 
found in fairly equal proportions. The Atlantic has claimed many 
victims, and there have been losses, too, on the Australian route, 
which the late Bert Hinkler opened in the popular sense, and on 
the run to the Cape which Sir Pierre van Ryneveld led. Both these 
routes are well organized now, and the vital association between 
ground organization and the good flying machine is to be seen 
in the shortening of the time taken by the ordinary aeroplane 
to reach Australia. The advance of the long-range type was 
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vividly shown in the flight of Scott and Black from England to 
Melbourne in less than three days last October. Alongside these 
achievements have gone a growth of British aeroplanes in size and 
an improvement in their comfort. 

Some 18,000 miles of main route are now being regularly 
operated within the Empire. New routes are in contemplation. 
Aircraft are under construction for the start of a service across 
the Atlantic. A scheme is in hand for the multiplication and 
acceleration of Empire air services which shall justify the handing 
over of all first-class Empire mails to air transport after 1937. 
The King’s reign has evidently seen a complete revolution in 
transport just as it has seen the introduction of a new element in 
warfare. Commercial aircraft of a speed of 200 miles an hour 
are already in service. Military aircraft capable of 300 miles an 
hour will be flying before the end of this year. Yet when the King 
came to the throne there was neither commercial nor military 
aeroplane in this country. 
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WORLD-WIDE RADIO 

By PROFESSOR E. V. APPLETON, F.R.S. 

T Ihe most striking development of all the electrical arts during 
the last quarter of a century has undoubtedly been the 
advance m radio-communication. Such development has 
been much more than the registration of purely technical improve- 

med un Tt 655 ’, ^ T* , of broadcastin & has introduced a new 
medium of cultural and political enlightenment in our social life 

and by way of the oversea wireless telephone, has brought the 
before° f ^ ^ d ° Ser 3nd m0re intimate tou ch than ever 

catted bVtwn r b i liC T tereSt WaS stimulated in radio-communi- 
cat on by two spectacular instances of the first recognized aspect 

sL £° r communication between ships at 

h ' • 909 the cr ® w of the liner Republic were saved by the 

heroic persistence of the wireless operator, Jack Binns In 19P 
the Titanic, with 3,000 people on board, stmck an iceberg during 
her maiden and only Atlantic voyage. Several ships heard her 
ireless distress signals and hastened to her rescue, but because 
she had sunk when reached only 900 lives were saved These 

“r? 0f , more than ordi nary importance, for they led to 
both national and international legislation concerning the radio 
equipment to be carried by ships of over a certain tonnage 

the^atotv of S? ve >; ears f he of wireless in increasing 

the safety of life at sea has been intensively developed though 

naturally much that is done escapes the notice of the general’ 
Ln r are "° W SU PP ,W directional receiving 

of anv of the ^ m ' anS °i Wh ' Ch ' he operator can obtain 'he bearine 
si™k TwT ° r f 6 Sta *T S Which are transmitting wirele? 

T , h aIso a number of coast stations fitted with 

directional receivers, by means of which they can obtain the 

anng of a ship and pass on the information by wireless. The 
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importance of such a direct aid to navigation in foggy weather is, 
of course, obvious. 

In 1910 wireless communication between ships was effected by 
spark signals sent out according to the Morse code. It was thus 
a communication between experts, although, curiously enough, 
there was lying at hand, unused, the three-electrode valve of 
De Forest, which later was to become the essential element in 
wireless telephony and broadcasting. In 1907 De Forest had 
inserted the third-electrode or grid in the Fleming two-electrode 
valve, thereby rendering it capable of magnifying the electrical 
impulses. But it must always remain one of the mysteries of the 
history of invention that it took years before the potentialities of 
this wonderful device were properly recognized. It was not till 
1913 that it was discovered that the thermionic valve could be 
used as a generator of electric waves as well as an amplifying 
element in a receiver, and not till the beginning of the War was 
there any really serious attempt to use it for long-distance wireless 
telephony. But from 1915 onwards the history of radio-commu¬ 
nication may, in brief, be stated to be the complete exploitation of 
the properties of the De Forest three-electrode valve, for without 
its ubiquitous service there would be no wireless telephony, 
broadcasting or television as we know these services to-day. 

During the War the technique of wireless telephony was rapidly 
advanced, and the subsequent spread of interest in wireless matters 
(encouraged in no small measure by the electrical training secured 
by thousands of men in the Services) led in Great Britain to a 
considerable number of amateurs and wireless firms starting radio 
telephony among themselves on an experimental basis. Mean¬ 
while, in America, large-scale broadcasting had begun, and it was 
soon evident that there was a considerable demand on the part of 
the public here for a service, if not identical, at least comparable. 
The first step was negotiation between the Postmaster-General and 
a committee representative of the radio manufacturers of the 
country. As a result the British Broadcasting Gompany, formed 
of some 300 manufacturers and shareholders, at a meeting on 
October 18,1922, began a service which was ultimately to develop 
into a permanent element of national life. By the end of that year 
the London, Manchester, Birmingham, and Newcastle broad¬ 
casting stations were in operation, and, as a result of the ready 
interest and approval on the part of the public, the growth of a 
new electrical industry was started. On January 1, 1927, there 
was a change in the control of British broadcasting, for on that 
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day the Royal Charter established the new Corporation for a 
term of ten years. The duty of the Corporation is to “ carry on a 
roa dc a s tm g service for Great Britain, Northern Ireland, the 
Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man “ as a public utility service ” 
and it is generally admitted that it has worthily maintained such’a 
service with enterprise, imagination, and discretion. The response 

of licensed *1® ^ l cf[ected in a stead y growth in the number 
ot licensed listeners, who now total over 6,000,000. 

There have been periodical reminders, in the way of wave-length 

and ' t ( hat br0adcaSti " 8 cannot be Pursued indiscriminately 
and that the transmission of radio waves cannot be restricted bv 
national boundaries. The latest European wave-lengths plan 
drawn up m Prague, was put in operation on January 15, !W 
and allotted to this country enough of the available wave-length 

Sf® S t0 h P L fmi - ! he B B C t0 develop a technical service of 
stations which, with the substantial area served by the new 

Droitwich long-wave station, will finally afford a good service of 
one programme ,0 98 per cem. of the population, while pernSg 
85 per cent, a choice of two programmes. 

In the field of commercial wireless telephony and telegraphy the 

ST? °f ! hermionic valve effec ted changes which were 
little short of revolutionary. Before the War it was generally 

foT H , g T aves were m0re sa,isfac,or >' short »a»i 
or long-d,stance transmission, but alter the War, when the 

hermiomc valve provided the amateur with means fol producing 

d receiving short waves, the superiority of long wave-lengths 

was questioned. The general opinion of those best qualified to 

judge is that the first indications of the extraordinary possibilities 

short waves for long-distance communication came from the 

experimental results of amateurs. Such experimenters in the 

possession of sending apparatus were limited by regulations to 

E^?r Ve ' lengt |; S leS , S than 200 metr es—the useless wave¬ 
lengths as they were thought to be-and it came as a complete 

surprise when signals from American stations of this type were 

comae 1 ,",!hhTff"^ !" De “ m 5 er - 1921 ' *“*"» - -MU* 
contact with different parts of the Empire was rapid, and in 

October, 1924, the greatest distance of all was spanned when 

and C U w a r° n 7 aS ®M'n^u'if betWCen R BeU in New Zealand 
and C. W. Goyder, a Mill Hill schoolboy. 

But although the results of the amateurs had provided the first 
hint concerning the remarkable properties of short waves it was 
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The development of air transport: a diversity of aircraft at Croydon 







































THE RUGBY STATION 

necessary to make more exhaustive tests with high-powered 
senders before a commercial service over even a portion of the 
day could be properly established. It was here that the Marconi 
Company did pioneer work. A notable improvement in technique 
was effected by C. S. Franklin of that company, who showed how 
by using a special aerial array of wires the waves could be confined 
into a directed beam instead of spreading wastefully into space. 
Nowadays, for all point-to-point services, advantage is taken of 
such an economic form of transmission with short waves. By the 
end of 1927 four short-wave beam stations were completed by the 
Marconi Company for the Post Office for short-wave communica¬ 
tion with Canada, Australia, South Africa, and India. These 
stations have proved very successful, especially for high-speed 
working. 

Meanwhile the problem of linking up the Empire by a wireless 
service providing communication throughout the whole of the 
twenty-four hours had been under careful discussion. In March, 
1923, the Government announced that it had decided to erect, in 
the interests of national security, a large wireless station capable 
of communicating with the Dominions. The Post Office, advised 
by a commission of experts, proposed to erect this station at Rugby 
as well as to consider a proposal from the American Telegraph 
and Telephone Company for linking up the telephone system of 
America with that of this country by means of a wireless telephony 
link. By the end of 1926 both of these services were in successful 
operation on long wave-lengths. The Rugby station, which is said 
to include the site of Handley Cross Farm, famous as the scene of 
the exploits of Mr. Jorrocks, has been greatly extended since 1926, 
and now is the relay station for the Empire’s wireless telephone 
exchange. For this service, which has been developed by the Post 
Office, short-wave beam senders and directional receivers are used 
with corresponding stations oversea. Communication is direct 
with Australia, Canada, Egypt, India, and South Africa, while 
New' Zealand, when not reached directly, can be linked by way of 
a relay in Australia. A man in the Australian Bush can commu¬ 
nicate with another one on the veldt in South Africa via Rugby 
and London, while by way of the Transatlantic route such outlying 
districts can be linked with the whole of the United States and 
Canada. 

The most impressive example of Imperial communication is, 
however, Empire Broadcasting, the service of which was inaugu¬ 
rated by the B.B.C. on December 19, 1932. As a start it was 
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decided to attempt to provide a two hours’ programme in each of 
five Empire zones between the convenient hours of 6 p.m and 
midnight, local time. 1 

In order to maintain the services for these zones two sending 
stations are used with a series of different aerial arrays. Often it 
is possible for the Empire programme to be taken from that 
provided for home listeners. In other cases special programmes 
and records are used. The response of oversea listeners to this 
gigantic experiment has been rapid and enthusiastic. In less than 
a year 10,000 reports of reception were received, and, as a result 
o t e replies received to a technical questionnaire, pronounced 
improvements have been made in the service. 

A carrier wireless wave can be made to convey all types of 
information once that information has been stored up, so to speak 
m the form of electrical impulses. Thus it comes about that the 
complex detail of a picture can be communicated from point to 
point by means of wireless. In the case of picture telegraphy an 
electric eye,” in the form of a photo-electric cell, scans the 
picture, point by point and line by line, and thereby the light and 
shade are registered electrically. In the case of television a similar 
process is carried out, but in this case it must be done many times 
per second in order that the reproduced image may give the illusion 
ot continuous motion. A radio picture service across the Atlantic 
has now been successfully operated by the Marconi Company for 
some years, but there was little response by the general public to 
a picture service run for a short time as an experiment from the 
uaventry B.B.C. station. In the case of television the B B C has 
conducted an experimental service of low-definition transmissions 
by the Baird process; but, again, there has been little general 
interest m such matters, although many amateurs have obtained 
praiseworthy results with home-made apparatus. Fortunately 
however, progress in the development of high-definition television 
has recently been so marked that in the report of the Television 
ommittee recently published it was recommended that a new 
London television service operating on ultra-short waves should 
be erected as soon as possible. Before the end of the Jubilee year 
it ls therefore expected that transmissions by the systems of both 
the Baird Television Company and Electrical and Musical 
industries, Limited, v/ill be in operation. 
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BETTER LIGHTING 

By CLIFFORD C. PATERSON 

O F the limited benefits which the Great War bequeathed 
to the town-dweller, one extra hour of summer evening 
light is perhaps the most valued in the field of lighting. 
It is likely to remain the outstanding lighting event of the reign. 
One wonders whether the gloomy years of the War created in 
people a hunger for light. Our subsequent technical progress has 
certainly been curiously fitted to satisfy a longing for more and 
better lighting. The development of the uses of gas, electricity, 
and oil, each in its own particular way, has shown phenomenal 
advance and has brought light in increased measure and by new 
methods to one or another section of the community. Even 
the man who dwells in isolation and lights his house with oil- 
heated mantles must feel that technical excellence has given 
him nearly all he could want. 

Electricity started the period of the King’s reign by perfecting 
the newly invented tungsten filament lamp, and with this it chal¬ 
lenged anew the Welsbach gas mantle for home lighting. When, 
however, the further improved gas-filled electric lamp came into 
being in 1914 with its new possibilities it found itself in a world 
from which all beauty had fled, for light was only used lavishly 
when it was required for War purposes. Furthermore, the 
resources of the great gas companies were needed for munitions, 
and little could be done till 1918 to forward the cause of good 
lighting. 

After the War we see a country which had been starved of 
light starting on a crescendo of lighting which some thought 
would have reached a culmination in the great floodlighting 
demonstrations of September, 1931. But this was not so. The 
crescendo has developed into forte. Not, unfortunately, as yet in 
the permanent effective floodlighting of our principal public 
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buildings, but in other virile, but perhaps less organized, forms 
of public decoration and illumination. The colour effects in our 
cities at night, if not in all cases beautiful, are at least cheerful. 
This wonderful wealth and variety of colour seems to harmonize 
with the psychology of a realistic generation which has little use 
for sweet mystery ; which has been taught to like precise outline 
and to see detail unequivocally revealed. And so these early 
examples of electric lamps without filaments arrived to gratify a 
taste which was ready for them. 

It has perhaps been less fortunate that in street lighting, the 
one sphere of artificial lighting in which mystery should have 
no place, the road user is still so often disturbed to find the scene 
ahead of him suffused with vagueness. In other surroundings this 
might possess charm, but under these conditions it is regrettable. 
This is due rather to lack of organization and of means than to 
want of knowledge. The technique of street lighting both by 
electricity and by gas has advanced greatly during the past five 
years. These industries now know how to design installations which 
direct the light in such a way as to render the roads practically 
proof against accidents due to indifferent lighting. The effective¬ 
ness of gas burners has been increased, and electric lamps on 
a new principle were brought out three years ago which give 
nearly three times greater yield of light than the old ones. 

The keen competition which has prevailed between gas and 
electricity, whatever may have been its economic effects, has 
been a very active stimulant to technical advance in both industries 

and the public has benefited more, perhaps, than it at present 
realizes. 

At the close of this period of twenty-five years, lighting engineers 
are more inclined to look forward than backward ; they are more 
conscious of tasks still to be completed than of work accomplished. 
The two great fields, on the one hand of good highway fighting, 
and on the other of the beautifying of public buildings at night 
by floodlighting, remain to be developed. They feel that what 
has so far been attempted in these fields of external fighting is 
only a beginning ; and that the public has yet to be really inspired 
to make use of the knowledge and experience in these directions 
which their study of the subject has now given them, and which, 
when applied, will transform our highways and streets, after 
darkness falls, from scenes of gloom and danger to scenes of 
charm and safety. 
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PROGRESS RECORDED 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to view the first twenty-five years 
of the reign of King George V without admitting that it more 
than rivals any other similar period in the magnitude of its con¬ 
tribution to the art and practice of fighting. It has witnessed the 
beginning of a “ fight consciousness ” in the population and has 
seen fighting engineering resolving itself into a recognized branch 
of the engineering profession. 
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ELECTRICITY IN TRANSPORT 

By W. J. WARTLE 

E ntirely new standards of service and comfort for large 
sections of the travelling public have been established since 
the opening of the present reign as a result of the development 
of electrical power for traction purposes. The changes are 
primarily associated with the progress of railway and tube electrifi¬ 
cation, though they have an important, if less striking, aspect in 
the rise and partial decline of the tramways and the evolution 
of the trolley-bus. 

Only six months before King George ascended the Throne 
there had been inaugurated the first section of what has since 
become the greatest achievement of railway electrification in this 
country. On December 1 , 1909, the old London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company, now merged in the Southern 
Railway Company, opened to the public the electrified service 
on the South London line between Victoria and London Bridge 
via Denmark Hill, a distance of 84 - miles. Some enterprise of 
the kind had already taken place in other parts of the country, 
in addition to the electrification of various sections of the London 
Underground system. The City and South London tube had 
been electrically operated for twenty years, the Liverpool Over¬ 
head for seventeen years, the Metropolitan and District Line 
and the Mersey Railway for five years, the Tyneside suburban 
system of the North Eastern Railway and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire for about two years. 

Invariably these schemes were fully justified by financial results. 
The railway companies, however, generally showed no great 
enthusiasm for embarking upon further electrification projects, 
although the advantages of electrified rail services in speed, 
frequency of services, and comfort were welcomed and appre¬ 
ciated by those sections of the travelling public to whom they 
were made available. This was the situation twenty-five years 
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ago, when the aggregate length of all electrified railway lines in 
the country was less than 100 route miles, the biggest schemes 
at that time being those in the Liverpool area and on Tyneside. 

In the intervening period, particularly during the past six or 
seven years, the development has been such that there are in 
Great Britain to-day 784 route miles of railway which have 
been converted to electric operation. This mileage will shortly 
be increased as extensions now in hand are completed. 

Among the big railway companies the greatest enterprise in 
electrification has been shown by the Southern. By the time 
the War broke out steam operation had been abandoned on the 
Crystal Palace line and, as a result of the success already achieved 
in providing rapid services and increasing traffic, the decision 
had been taken to embark on further extensions in the southern 
suburban area, including the electrification of the main line to 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, and Newhaven “ as soon 
as possible.” Progress, however, was interrupted with the coming 
of the War, and the first stage of this development was not 
completed and opened to the public until 1925. Since that date 
the Southern Railway Company have pushed forward with their 
steadily expanding electrification programme, and by the summer 
of 1932 practically the entire suburban system south of the 
Thames within a distance of from twenty to thirty miles from 
London had been converted to electric working, and the first 
section of the electrified main line was opened to Redhill, Reigate, 
and Three Bridges. At the beginning of 1933 the new service was 
started to Brighton and Worthing, and work is now so far 
advanced that it is hoped to open the extensions, to Lewes, 
Seaford, Eastbourne, and Hastings in July. 

Between 1914 and 1931 the L.M.S. Company electrified two 
sections of the Manchester suburban system and about forty 
route miles of their London suburban system, including the line 
to Watford. 

Meanwhile, in the Metropolis itself great changes have taken 
place within the period under review as a result of the progressive 
development of the electrified tube and underground railways. 
The vast network controlled and operated by the London 
Passenger Transport Board now extends for nearly 200 miles 
of line, and includes over 225 stations. It serves an area containing 
a population of nearly 10,000,000 people, and something in the 
neighbourhood of 420,000,000 passengers are carried every year. 
Continuously the management have carried out improvements. 
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developments, and extensions of the system. Tunnels have been 
enlarged, new stations have been built and others reconstructed, 
electrically operated escalators substituted for lifts in the busiest 
centres, booking-halls redesigned and equipped with “ passi- 
meter ” booking booths and ticket printing and issuing machines, 
while periodically the rolling-stock has been renewed and brought 
up to date, with the result that the highly efficient, frequent, and 
speedy services now in operation scarcely bear comparison with 
the travelling facilities that were available in 1910. 

Wherever electrified railway operation has been adopted the 
results have been satisfactory alike from the point of view of the 
undertakings and of the public. On the one hand, electrification 
has invariably led to increased traffic and revenue, to higher 
carrying capacity and improved operating economies, while, on 
the other hand, it has afforded the public the advantages of 
cleaner and more comfortable trains, speedier and more frequent 
services, and a high degree of time-table reliability. Extensions 
of electrified rail systems, particularly those in and around 
London, have helped to spread the population outwards from 
the inner suburbs to outlying areas, and have contributed in a 
large measure to the vast housing developments which, as in the 
Home Counties, are transforming rural communities into 
expanding dormitory towns. 

Changes brought about by the application of electric traction 
to tramway working have been much less spectacular and note¬ 
worthy. During the past twenty-five years the tramways in this 
country reached their maximum development. Since 1926, 
which was the peak year in tramway operation, the number 
of route miles open for traffic and the number of passengers 
carried have steadily declined. The route mileage of tramway 
line open for traffic increased between 1914 and 1926 from 2,530 
to 2,602, but has since fallen to 1,766, while the number of 
passengers carried, which was 3.3 thousand million in 1914 and 
4.67 thousand million in 1926, was only 3.7 thousand million in 
1933. While in many cases the operating municipalities and 
companies have shown considerable enterprise in maintaining 
rolling-stock and tracks in up-to-date condition, and have 
endeavoured to provide services and facilities to keep pace with 
the demand for ever higher standards of comfort and convenience, 
modern traffic conditions have seriously militated against the 
development of a rigid system of transport which generally utilizes 
a track in the centre of otherwise congested thoroughfares. 
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A streamlined car equipped with a Diesel engine 



An electric express from London to Brighton. The Southern Railway has 
electrified many miles of its lines 














THREATENED TRAMWAYS 

With the development of the internal combustion engine, petrol- 
driven buses, with their greater flexibility of movement, have 
become a powerful competitor with the tramways, and within 
the past few years a new type of vehicle, in the form of the trolley¬ 
bus, has achieved increasing popularity and has been adopted in 
a number of localities in substitution for the trams. This new 
type of electrically driven vehicle, which, like some tramcars, 
derives motive power from overhead conductors and which at 
the same time enjoys some of the flexibility of the petrol-bus, 
has made slow though steady progress. Powers for trolley-bus 
operation were granted as early as 1910, but it was not until the 
post-War period that they were used to any great extent. More 
recently, due partly to modern street traffic conditions, and partly 
to the advantages and operating economies which they afford, 
their popularity has steadily increased. 
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ELECTRICITY FOR POWER 

By A. S. FRANK 

T he economic historian of the future, in reviewing outstand¬ 
ing developments in British industry between the years 1910 
and 1935, will inevitably devote much attention to the 
significance of the use of electricity as power to the technique of 
production. 

Two features characterize the industrial developments during 
these twenty-five years. The first is the very marked increase in 
efficiency in the manufacture of heavy producer’s goods in the 
form of machinery, plant, and equipment of all kinds. This 
has shown itself not only in a progressive reduction in the cost of 
manufacturing these goods but also in a shortening of the time 
taken to produce them and in an improvement in their quality 
from the technical point of view. The second has been a progres¬ 
sive cheapening of consumer’s goods through the adoption of 
mass-produc ion methods, so that by making available to persons 
with slender purses such things as wireless sets, gramophones, 
and motor-cars, the standard of living of large classes of consumers 
has been considerably raised. 

In this development the application of electricity as power 
has played a very important part. The significance of electric 
power to industrial processes differs in detail in one industry and 
another ; but, speaking broadly, it has been of two kinds. 

The use of the electric motor in industrial production has meant 
that each process has its own source of power, which can be 
switched on and off as it is required for that process. The advan¬ 
tage of this over the older arrangement of a continuously operating 
system of shafting, pulleys and belts, lies, in addition to the 
increased safety to personnel, first, in the better use that can be 
made of the floor space of the factory or workshop. That is to 
say, the lay-out of the production equipment can be planned with 
a view to obtaining maximum of efficiency and need not be 
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determined according to the rather arbitrary disposition of over¬ 
head pulleys and belts. Secondly, the independent operation of 
single motors introduces flexibility into the general operation of a 
factory or workshop and a consequent saving in cost of power 
where, for any reason, only a few processes are being carried on 
while the rest remain idle. Thirdly, further savings in cost are 
obtained by the elimination of mechanical transmission losses 
inherent in any system comprising a large number of moving 
parts. 

The other aspect of the application of electric power in industrial 
processes has been in the sphere of machine tools. The compact¬ 
ness, portability, and facility of control of the small electric motor 
have made it invaluable in the operation of all types of tools from 
lathes, circular-saws, band-saws, drilling, boring, and grinding 
machines to smaller tools such as slotting, shaping, and planing 
instruments. The increased speed and accuracy which the use of 
these tools imparts to production processes, and their dependence 
in most instances upon electric drive, lead to the conclusion that, 
without the electric motor the high degrees of efficiency in present- 
day mass-production technique would probably not have been 
attained. 

The history of the application of electricity as power begins 
with the close of the last century. The perfection of the polyphase 
induction motor at that time, by making it possible to use for 
power purposes the same type of current as was being generated 
and sold for lighting, fulfilled the first condition necessary to the 
practical use of electric power in factories and workshops. As a 
result, one finds the beginnings of the use of electric power in the 
factories of certain firms operating small rolling mills, calico 
printing works, and cycle factories. But what may be called the 
“ electric power era ” did not start until some years later, when, 
largely through the operation of the newly incorporated Power 
Companies, an intensive electrification of the Midlands and the 
North took place which put large quantities of current at the dis¬ 
posal of the industries in those areas. 

Close upon this development came the Great War, which proved 
conclus : vely the value of electricity for power purposes. Factories 
and workshops making munitions, small arms, chemicals, textiles, 
food and war supplies of all kinds, all demanded electric power at 
any cost, the result of which was to tax to the utmost the resources 
of those electricity undertakings supplying current in areas where 
production of this nature was taking place. 
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Indeed, it is to the valuable service performed by electric 
power during the Great War that we owe the present organization 
of the electricity supply industry. The first of the committees 
appointed by the Government during the War to consider the 
question of reorganization of the industry, in whose recommenda¬ 
tions are to be traced the principles underlying the Electricity 
Supply Acts of 1919 and 1926, concerned themselves primarily 
with the necessity of ensuring adequate supplies of electric power 
to industry upon the resumption of peace conditions. 

Since the War the development in the use of electricity for power 
has been rapid. The process of conversion to electric drive, begun 
before the War in the older industries such as iron and steel, 
textiles, mechanical engineering and shipbuilding, has continued 
steadily. Rapid and spectacular progress has, however, been made 
in the newer industries represented by the chemical, artificial silk, 
paper, and the motor manufacturing trades, while more recent 
developments include the use of electric motors in laundries, 
brick-making, printing, rubber manufacturing, flour mills, and, 
paradoxically, in gas works. 

The following figures will afford some indication of the growth 
during the last twenty five years in the application of electric 
power in industry. In the year 1912 electric motors installed in 
industry (excluding electricity supply) amounted to some 
2,500,000 h.p. For 1924 the Census of Production shows a 
corresponding figure of 6,500,000 h.p., and for 1930 the figure 
is close upon 9,000,000 h.p. If, for the present year, we make 
an estimate of 10,000,000 h.p.—one which, in view of recent 
developments, is very conservative—it will be seen that over 
the last twenty-five years the growth in the installed capacity of 
electric motors in industry has been at least fourfold. 

The development is, moreover, likely to continue, for one of the 
most important services which will be performed by the Grid of the 
Central Electrici ty Board is that it will place at the disposal of any 
firm in practically every part of the country quantities of electricity 
which are not limited in amount, as previously, by the existing 
capacity of any single generating station, but behind which will 
stand the resources of the entire electricity supply industry. 
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SAVING LABOUR 

By JAMES TUDOR-CRAIG 


I N the spring of 1910, while Mr. Asquith was soothing the 
House of Commons with the invitation to Wait and See 
and in the light of the past twenty-five years no invitation was 
so unwittingly invested with the promise of what was to come 
the housewife was comforting a confused household with the same 
words as she set forth on the great Spring Clean. 

Coal was still king in those days. There was no real alternative 
to the kitchen range—complete with hot water boiler whjc 
was so troublesome to light in time for the morning bath, the 
coal grates in the living rooms were prone to the same ill h 
and, when finally persuaded to light, would smoke in sullen 
reluctance. For there was an art in laying the fires, m arranging 
the foundations of paper and wood, and skill, patience and a 
quantity of matches were needed to light them , yet even to t 
“ doing the grates,” was an essential preliminary. 

The housemaid’s morning, in fact, consisted of “ doing ” ; 

“ doing the rooms,” sweeping and brushing carpets and rugs 
with, as often as not, a short hand-brush; doing the slops, 
for though bathrooms might boast a lavatory basin bedrooms 
did not, and the emptyings, the fillings, the fetching?; and carryings 
of pails, jugs, basins, and water cans was a matter of daily routine. 
Then there was “ doing the meals,” with more fetching and 
carrying, since food had often to be brought from the basement 
to the dining room and trays, in most town houses, had to be 
carried up to the first floor for tea. 

The immense amount of labour required to clean and to run 
the average house or flat had not, in the years just before the War 
become a matter for serious thought; it was both expected 
accepted. There might be times when the absence of what a 
now necessities made things unusually tiresome-for example, 
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when the thermometer reached a record of 100 degrees in the 
shade and food went bad because the fishmonger had no ice. 
But such times were infrequent and households ran contentedly 
enough. 

Yet social and economic conditions were so to change that 
“ labour-saving ” was to become not only a popular demand 
but one which industry generally, and the gas and electric 
industries in particular, was able to fulfil. Gas cookers finished 
in enamel and economic in consumption were to be a common¬ 
place of the kitchen; gas stoves were to be greatly improved 
in their heating and insulating efficiency; while electric 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and the portable electric fire were 
to be reckoned normal requirements. 

The advance in gas and electric appliances, while caused broadly 
by the War, was made possible by the growth of knowledge 
consequent upon the research work undertaken subsequent to 
it and by the progress thus fostered in ancillary industries. With 
gas perhaps the chief development was in the design of valves 
and the resulting necessity for the stabilization of pressure in 
supply ; with electricity the main achievement lay in development 
in the design of motors of fractional horse-power, in the 
production of fine wires and insulating varnishes, and in the 
improved quality of insulators, whereby voltages could be safely 
applied to small apparatus. 

Coincident with these improvements was the need for surfaces 
which did not require labour in cleaning, and the necessary 
research resulted in the production of plated and enamel finishes 
of hardwearing quality needing only an occasional wash and 
polish. In the same category must be added the synthetic 
resin products, such as bakelite, the plastic materials by which 
a new industry is being developed. 

Indeed, it would seem to-day that we have witnessed a conjuring 
trick where some conjurer has produced from a twenty-five-year- 
old hat a profusion of materials and contrivances for the clean¬ 
liness and comfort of our households. There are electric vacuum 
cleaners and floor polishes where formerly were kneeling house¬ 
maids. There are dish washers and dish driers for the scullery; 
clothes washers, wringers, ironers, and airing cupboards for the 
nursery and the household; if the water is hard, hey presto ! 
and there is an appliance to soften it—and not one of these 
things requires any manual labour whatever. 
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domestic problems solved 

No longer is there need for struggle with the black looks and 
obstinacy of a kitchen range ; there is instead a gleaming enamel 
stove that burns smokeless fuel and never need go out, with an 
oven heat that may be regulated according to purpose. Or 
there are gas or electric cookers with similarly regulated ovens, 
cookers that are enamel finished in a variety of colours and that 
light with a gas match or the turn of a switch. Hot water comes 
from a separate boiler, also enamelled, that will stay alight all 
night or from a gas or electric water heater where temperature 
and consumption are thermostically controlled. The thermometer 
can break all shade records in summer, but food will keep cold 
in a refrigerator worked on electricity, gas, or oil. 

Fetchings and carryings are outside the normal routine, for 
bedrooms have lavatory basins and a service lift runs between 
kitchen and dining-room. The housemaid’s box, with its comple¬ 
ment of wood and paper and brushes and blacking, is a forgotten 
relic; there are gas ignition for solid-fuel fires, gas stoves of 
pleasing and new design that light with the turn of the tap, and 
others that are portable and can be plugged into the wall, while 
every room may be economically heated from a central boiler. 

With such a conjuring trick no wonder spring cleaning is 
vanishing; and if maids are likewise disappearing ddoesnot 
seem to matter much. That was not to be thought of only 
twenty-five years ago. But who, then, considered labour-saving 
or thought of a domestic abracadabra whereby the need tor a 
match would vanish ? 
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TELEPHONES AND TELEGRAPHS 

By J. H. BREBNER 

I n 1910 the Post Office owned the trunk telephone and telegraph 
lines and only a few exchanges ; the local lines and exchanges 
were largely under the control of the National Telephone Com¬ 
pany, and, in a few instances, of municipal authorities. In 1912, 
however, the Post Office purchased the whole of the National 
Telephone Company’s plant and holdings. The comparatively 
small extent of the system can be judged by the plant taken 
over—561,356 telephones and 1,573 exchanges. An idea of the 
development since 1912 is obtained by comparison with the 
2,400,000 telephones and 5,500 exchanges now operated bv the 
Post Office. 

At the time of the change-over all the exchanges were manually 
operated, but developments had been taking place in the sphere 
of automatic working which culminated in the installation of the 
first public automatic exchange in this country at Epsom in May, 
1912. Later, in 1914, a number of other automatic exchanges were 
installed and various systems of automatic working were tested. 
The War period retarded development, but in 1922, after the 
various systems had been given exhaustive trials, it was decided 
to adopt the Strowger step-by-step system as standard for the 
Post Office. Progress is now being made in the installation of 
automatic exchanges in all the large towns. The conversion is 
proceeding rapidly in all parts of the country, and approximately 
40 per cent, of the total number of telephones are now automatic. 

In 1927 the first automatic exchange in London—Hoi bom— 
was brought into operation, using the Director system of working. 
Of the many special features adopted for the London change-over 
the most notable are the voice-frequency key-sending and coder- 
call indicator methods of operation to provide for interworking 
between manual and automatic exchanges. 

Rural areas, owing to the widespread nature of the population, 
have until recently been difficult to serve satisfactorily and 
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economically. These difficulties were partly overcome by having 
part-time attended exchanges and by the use of party lines. 
During the last few years, however, automatic working has been 
introduced to these areas, enabling continuous service to be 
provided without the need for personnel at the exchanges.. The 
Unit type of automatic exchange for this purpose was first intro¬ 
duced in February, 1929, and there are now over 1,200 small 
exchanges of this type in the country. 

Considerable changes have taken place in speech transmission 
technique. In the years before the War all trunk lines were of 
heavy gauge overhead wires, but the system has been entirely 
transformed and an extensive network of underground cables, 
equipped with loading coils and having repeater stations at 
suitable points, has been laid down, linking every important centre 
in the British Isles. The thermionic repeater, introduced during 
the War, has enabled many changes to take place in cable con¬ 
struction, for whereas the London-Liverpool cable, laid in 1916 
and regarded at that time as one of the most efficient in the world, 
had conductors of 3001b. a mile, it has been possible to provide 
a more efficient service under present-day conditions between 
the same places with conductors weighing only 251b. a mile. 

Great Britain is the only country which has connected its main 
trunk centres with circuits having no loss between the sending 
and receiving ends. These zero circuits were introduced together 
with the “ Demand ” trunk system, which in itself has revolu¬ 
tionized switchboard design and operating procedure. Most of 
the trunk calls are now completed on demand, delay working 
only being resorted to in times of extremely heavy pressure. 

Submarine telephony has also made considerable advances, 
and more than twenty cables have been laid between England 
and the Continent during the last twenty-five years. The two 
largest of these are the Anglo-Belgian cable, laid in 1932, con¬ 
taining sixty pairs of wires and having the newly developed semi- 
continuous loading, and the Anglo-French, laid in 1933, containing 
thirty-eight pairs of wires. Many additional speech channels 
are now being obtained on the existing cables by the addition of 
superposed and carrier systems. 

In the sphere of radio telephony most of the development has 
naturally taken place in the last ten years. In 1922 the Post Office, 
in cooperation with the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, decided to experiment with the object of establishing 
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a service between England and the United States. This led 
to the erection of the important transmitting station at Rugby, 
still the most powerful in the world, and the complementary 
receiving station at Cupar, Fifeshire. The telephone service 
between London and New York was opened in 1927. The 
demands on the circuit were very heavy, and additional channels 
soon became necessary. The use of short waves was rapidly 
coming to the fore, and transmitters working on these were 
installed at Rugby so that by the end of 1929 three additional 
channels had been brought into service. The introduction of 
short-wave transmission has enabled rapid strides to be made, 
and England is now in communication with practically every 
country. The importance of the International Exchange in 
London as the switching centre for the world cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. 

Telegraph services have also undergone a complete change 
both in plant and in the method of working. The old Morse 
(high-speed Wheatstone, duplex and quadruplex circuits) and 
Baudot systems are obsolete, and their place has been taken 
by the modern teleprinter. The system of transmission has also 
been converted from direct current to voice frequency working, 
enabling up to eighteen messages in each direction to be trans¬ 
mitted simultaneously over an ordinary four-wire telephone 
circuit. This development, in addition to improving the service, 
has considerably reduced the cost owing to the smaller number 
of lines required and has enabled many of the old telegraph 
cables to be reconditioned and brought into use for the telephone 
service. Private wire telegraphs have also seen a remarkable 
development, and between large industrial centres such lines are 
much in excess of the lines used for the public service. 

The Post Office to-day maintains direct telegraphic communica¬ 
tion with the capitals of practically every European country, with 
many of the principal towns on the Continent, and, through its 
radio stations, with ships on the seven seas. 

Oversea telegraph services from Great Britain to places outside 
Europe are now mainly in the hands of Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, a great British company which controls nearly three- 
quarters of the world’s submarine cable mileage and more than 
one-half of the world’s wireless routes. In 1910 oversea telegraphy 
still depended almost entirely on the submarine cable. It was not 
until 1927 that cable supremacy was challenged by the success of 
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the Post Office in the operation of the short-wave beam wireless 
services, built for the Department by Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Limited. Following an amalgamation arranged between 
the British cable and Marconi wireless interests, the Imperial 
Wireless and Cable Conference of 1928 was able to make recom¬ 
mendations leading to the establishment of the Communications 
Company, now known as Cable and Wireless, Limited, to form 
the basis of an Imperial scheme of telegraphic communications. 
This company is a public company but subject to a certain measure 
of Government control, and, in addition to its other cable and 
wireless assets, holds a twenty-five year lease of the Post Office 
beam wireless stations in Great Britain. An Imperial Communi¬ 
cations Advisory Committee was set up in 1929, consisting of 
representatives of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Irish Free State, India, and the Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates, and without the consent of this 
committee the company cannot, among other things, increase any 
of its telegraphic rates or discontinue any route or service. 
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THE COAL INDUSTRY 


S hortly after the accession of King George V to the 
throne an Act was passed consolidating and amending the 
law relating to coalmines. Not since 1872 had so compre¬ 
hensive a piece of mining legislation received the Royal Assent. 
Now, in the opinion of many competent judges, the Coal Mines 
Act, 1911, needs to be superseded by an Act of equal scope 
embodying the manifold Regulations which have had to be issued 
to keep pace with subsequent developments. In this lies a measure 
ot the great changes in the industry during the present reign. 

Not least of these changes is the increase in machine-mining. 
The coal industry, though the foundation of the Industrial 
evolution, was itself slow to abandon primitive methods. But 
the cloud which at the beginning of the reign was no bigger than 
a man s hand now fills half the sky. In 1910 the percentage of the 
total output cut by machine was only 6; it rose by annual 
increments to 47 in 1934. The use of electricity in mines, the 
subject of a departmental report in the first year of the King’s 
reign, has become increasingly marked. Mechanization has 
arrested that fall in the miner’s output, the natural effect of the 
growing age of the mines, which caused so much alarm after the 
War. For the last quarter of 1934 the average output per man 
shift worked was 23.23cwt., compared with 17.73cwt. in the last 
quarter of 1921, and 20.32cwt. in June, 1914; and this notwith¬ 
standing that the standard shift is now half an hour shorter than 
before the War. 

Efficiency is always bought at a price, and before being brought 
y machinery to the clear light of day industry has to pass through 
a dark mght of the soul.” The introduction of the coal cutter and 
conveyor has not only increased the miner’s output but made 
ms lile harder and more monotonous. Moreover, and this is a 
matter demanding urgent consideration, machinery has introduced 
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measures for safety 

new dangers into mining. Most inventions are double-edged, 
and even the increasing use underground of portable electric 
lamps, which in 1933 formed 59 per cent, of the total compared 
with 0.29 per cent, in 1910, has deprived the miner of the warning 
of firedamp afforded by the flame safety lamp. 

The record of accidents is the most melancholy feature of coal 
mining during the present reign. The year 1910 was saddened 
by 1 754 deaths from accidents in coalmines, the greatest number 
ever’recorded, and the twenty-five years of the reign have covered 
three of the biggest disasters in British mining history. In 1910 an 
explosion of gas and coal dust at No. 3 Bank Pit, Hulton, turne 
into mourning the Christmas festivities planned by the families 
of 344 Lancashire miners. A dire explosion at Senghenydd, 
Glamorgan, in 1913, swept 439 persons from life into death. And, 
as if in Nemesis for any hubris occasioned by the relative immum y 
of 1933, 261 miners at Gresford last September were devoured 
by the Moloch of an underground explosion and fire. In face 
of these disasters it is satisfactory to find that there has been a rea 
increase in safety as judged by statistics. The rate of deaths from 
accidents per 1,000 persons employed at mines under the Coa 
Mines Acts was 1.34 in 1934 against 1.69 in 1910, and derate per 
1 000 000 tons of mineral raised from coalmines was 4.73 in 193 
against 6.37 in 1910 ; decennial averages, which are more reliable 
than the figures of these two bad years, tell the same tale. 

Some increase in safety was only to be expected from the 
valuable research done during the reign. Stone dusting of roads 
has probably prevented many explosions of coal dust (while 
perhaps increasing the liability to silicosis and respiratory diseases), 
some dangers of shot-firing have been minimized, and protective 
equipment has been introduced. But the core of the safety 
problem remains untouched. The fact that in the twenty-five 
years of the King’s reign some 6,000,000,000 tons of coal, abou 
one-thirtieth of our estimated reserves, have been raised from 
British mines at a cost of 29,000 lives should remind us that the 
miners are always in the trenches. 

In other respects the industry presents a scarcely less melancholy 
picture. The reign has been one of bitter conflicts and Pyrrhic 
victories In 1912 came the first national strike of coalminers 
on behalf of a minimum wage. A Minimum Wage Act was placed 
on the Statute-book, but it was not wholly what they had expected. 
In 1920 came a second national strike for higher wages, granted 
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after a threat that the railwaymen would come out in sympathy. 
This was in fulfilment of a Triple Alliance formed by the miners, 
transport workers, and dockers just before the War. In March, 
1921, the Government abandoned that control of the coal industry 
which they had assumed in 1917. The industry was asked to 
stand on its own legs when the economic ground seemed to be 
crumbling. Big reductions in wages were demanded. The miners 
came out on April 1, and even the safety men were withdrawn, a 
sign of the new bitterness in the industry. A sympathetic strike 
by the other members of the Triple Alliance was called off on 
April 15, a day which remained in the miners’ memory as “Black 
Friday.” They fought alone until July 1, when a promised 
Government subsidy of not more than £10,000,000 made a 
resumption possible. The settlement included machinery for the 
regulation of wages, which, with modifications, is still in operation. 

After the illusory prosperity attending the French occupation 
of the Ruhr a still more serious conflict ravaged the industry. 
The miners’ strike of 1926, and the sympathetic General Strike, are 
now seen largely as consequences of the policy of deflation cul¬ 
minating in the return to the gold standard in 1925 at an excessive 
parity. The pound could henceforth look the dollar in the face, 
but exporters found their coal on their hands. To few, however, 
was this apparent in 1926, when the owners were vilified by the 
men as incompetent and rapacious taskmasters, while the men 
were regarded by the owners as the tools of unscrupulous agitators 
bent on undermining the industry and the Constitution. Staved 
off by a Government subsidy of £23,000,000, the strike eventually 
broke out on April 29. The General Strike, which began on 
May 1, collapsed eleven days later. As the months passed and 
the cry “ Not a penny off the pay, not a minute on the day ” grew 
fainter on the Welsh hillsides, men trickled back to work ; but it 
was not until two days before Christmas that the strike was 
officially over in all districts. 

The history of these disputes is bound up with that of two 
celebrated commissions of inquiry. The Sankey Commission of 
1919 produced a bewildering variety of reports, of which the 
Chairman’s, recommending the famous “ two bob a day ” increase 
in wages, a reduction of the working day by one hour, national 
ownership of the mines with a share in control by the workers, 
and a welfare fund financed by a levy of Id. on every ton of coal, 
came to be regarded as a veritable miners’ charter. The welfare 
fund was instituted in 1920. It was prolonged in 1925, 1932, and 
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1934, when the levy was cut by half. It was supplemented in 
1926’by a levy of Is. in the pound on royalties for the erection 
of pithead baths. By the end of 1933 nearly £14,000,000 had been 
spent on recreational facilities, scholarships for miners and their 
children, pithead baths, and other amenities. The Miners’ 
Welfare Fund has transformed many districts and is quite the 
most pleasing development in the chequered history of coal during 
the past twenty-five years. Perhaps the inauguration of a pension 
scheme in South Wales as a Jubilee measure will come to have 
equal significance. Another fruit of the Sankey inquiry was the 
establishment of a separate Mines Department under the Board of 
Trade. The Royal Commission of 1925, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Herbert Samuel, produced a masterly document on all 
aspects of coalmining. Many of its proposals were given legislative 
effect in 1926, and it must still be the starting point of any attempt 
to overhaul the industry. 

In respect of hours of work the miners are, after some fluctua¬ 
tions, in a slightly better position in 1935 than in 1910. In the 
latter year the Coal Mines Regulation Act of 1908, limiting hours 
to eight a shift, first came into operation throughout the whole 
country. Hours were reduced to seven after the Sankey Report 
in 1919, but increased to eight again in most districts after the 
1926 strike. They would have statutorily reverted to seven in 
1931, but the Coal Mines Act of 1930 provided for a 7^-hour day. 

A Cassandra surveying the industry would not lack statistics. 
The total output fell from 264.4 million tons in 1910 to 207.1 million 
tons, the lowest figure of the century except for the strike years 
1921 and 1926, in 1933. In the same period exports dropped from 
62.1 million tons to 39 million tons (including 1.3 million tons 
to the Irish Free State, shipments to which were not regarded as 
exports before 1923), and bunkers from 19.5 million tons to 
13.5 million tons. The industry, which in 1910 had supported 
1,027,539 persons, in 1933 gave employment on the average only 
to 789,091. The average cash wages of coalminers in 1933 amounted 
to only £110, while the owners, who before the War received an 
average profit of 11-fd. a ton, in 1933 just scraped home with an 
average ascertained profit of 2-Jd. a ton. 

Old King Coal was dying, it seemed, and already the fickle 
courtiers were welcoming aspirants to his throne. But in the last 
year he has taken a turn for the better. Under the stimulus of a 
revival in home trade output was over 13,000,000 tons greater in 
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1934 than in 1933, wages showed a slight upward trend, while the 
average ascertained profit rose to 5d. a ton. 

There are also more fundamental reasons for believing that the 
industry has a long lease of life. In the first place, it has been 
undergoing a thorough reorganization, and when trade revives it 
will be able to take full advantage. So far as equipment is 
concerned, this process has been sufficiently noticed above. But 
since the War there has also been a big concentration of capital 
and output, and some integration with dependent industries. 
This movement has been directed by Acts of Parliament passed 
in 1926 and 1930. The 1930 Act set up a Reorganization Com¬ 
mission, charged with the task of promoting and, if necessary, 
compelling amalgamations. 

There is another cogent reason for refusing to believe the 
industry has run its course. In the past coal has been regarded 
primarily as a material for immediate consumption. But in recent 
years there has been an increasing tendency to look upon coal less 
as an article for immediate consumption and more as a raw 
material for other fuels more convenient or less wasteful in use. It 
is becoming clear that in the scientific treatment and utilization 
of coal lies the salvation of the industry. A prophetic anticipation 
of this truth was the establishment in 1917 of the Fuel Research 
Board under the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
It has also been recognized by the Coal Utilization Council, a 
body whose formation in 1932 by coal producers and distributors 
was a sign of the times. 

The simplest form of improving coal for use is to clean it, by 
wet or dry methods, so as to free it as far as possible from incom¬ 
bustible material. It is heartening to record that in 1933 about 
37.4 per cent, of the total output was cleaned, exclusive of lump 
coal, which has long been cleaned by hand picking. This has 
contributed to a noteworthy change in demand. Whereas at the 
beginning of the reign small sizes of coal were not in great demand 
—largely because the proportion of impurities was high—now the 
small sizes are ousting the large from favour. 

The logical end of this preference for small coal is seen in the 
increasing use of pulverized fuel. In the form of a powder coal 
has much of the flexibility of a liquid fuel. It can be made to 
approximate still more closely to a liquid by mixing it with oil, 
and there have recently been notable developments of such 
“ colloidal ” fuels. 
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Coal may also lose its identity entirely in order to give birth 
to other fuels. In this country coal is almost the exclusive source 
of electric power, and this development may be expected to 
continue. Coal may also be handed over to the carbonizing 
industries for the production of gas, coke, tar, and by-products. 
This is an old theme, but each year brings interesting variations. 
The by-products have been increasingly recovered, no less than 
97 per cent, of the coal carbonized for coke making now being 
treated in by-product recovery ovens. The recovery of benzol 
is of special importance, for in 1933 some 31,000,000 gallons 
of refined benzol were produced and were mixed with imported 
petroleum to give an excellent motor-spirit. Creosote oil, another 
by-product, is also being tried as a motor-spirit. Experiments, 
not yet in the commercial stage, but very promising, are also 
being made with compressed gas as a motor-fuel. 

The most significant development in the carbonizing industries 
is, however, carbonization at relatively low temperatures. In 
this process the chief product is a smokeless semi-coke which 
makes an excellent domestic fuel. On this many reformers pin 
their hopes of securing an abatement of the smoke pall, which is 
estimated to cost the country annually about £40,000,000. The 
achievement of their hopes would lead to a net increase in the 
consumption of coal. The gas and tar produced by low-tempera¬ 
ture carbonization differ greatly in their properties from those 
produced at high temperatures, and are the source of a good 
motor-spirit. 

On the production of oil and motor-spirit are centred many 
hopes in the coal industry. It has been notably fostered by the 
British Hydrocarbon Oils Production Act, passed in 1934, which 
guaranteed for a limited period a preference of at least 4d. a 
gallon for home-produced motor-spirit. The Act has greatly 
stimulated the production of light oils from indigenous sources. 
It was also the immediate occasion for the building at Billingham 
by Imperial Chemical Industries of a plant for the conversion 
of coal and tar oils into oil or motor-spirit by treatment with 
hydrogen at high pressure and a moderate temperature. The 
plant, part of which is already operating, is expected to produce 
annually 45,000,000 gallons of motor-spirit from coal and creosote 
and to lead to the employment of 1,500 miners. 
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GAS 


By A. P. RYAN 

G as production in Great Britain has increased by fifty per 
cent, since 1910. It may fairly be claimed that gas manu¬ 
facture is a British industry, for it began early in the nine¬ 
teenth century by lighting London, and in production to-day is 
ahead in Great Britain of the whole of the rest of Europe put 
together. More gas is, however, now used in the United States of 
America than in Great Britain. 

Gas lamps had been familiar objects in London for 100 years 
when the King came to the Throne. There had been lively oppo¬ 
sition to the gas companies in their early days. This had died 
down before the Victorian age ended, and a casual observer in 
1910 might have pointed to the gas industry as an example of a 
well-established, conservative institution, from which no surprises 
were to be expected. In fact, the industry was on the eve of a 
revolution. 

Gas was sold on the basis of its lighting value twenty-five years 
ago—a standard of measurement justifiable in the past but, even 
then, becoming increasingly anomalous. After a fair measure of 
those delays which seem inevitable when an industry has to seek 
the permission of Parliament to modernize itself, legislation was 
introduced to authorize the sale of gas on a heating value basis. 
This change of law gave recognition to a profound change in the 
economic position of the industry. For its first 100 years gas 
had been used for lighting. Now, while retaining its lighting load 
to an extent not generally realized, it was undertaking novel, more 
complicated, and more profitable duties. Most of the West End 
of London will be lit through the nights of this 1935 Jubilee Year 
by gas lamps, as they were as long ago as the days of the Prince 
Regent. At the same time, the focus of interest in gas manufacture 
has shifted from lighting to heat, and, as has been said by Sir David 
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Milne-Watson, the industry to-day bears little more relation to its 
past than does the modern oil industry to the old oil lamps. 

The present reign has meant to the gas industry a steady increase in 
theusesofits main product for heating purposes. The cooking stove 
and the room fire have been established, repeatedly improved and 

multiplied manytimes over in their output. Novel domestic applica¬ 
tions of gas have been introduced, such as refrigeration, while water 
heating, which used to be represented by the old geyser, has taken 
on a quite new complexity and efficiency. At the same ti 
industry has been making increasing demands upon gas as a clean, 
smokeless, and infinitely flexible fuel. .... 

One of the direct results of this change over from lighting to 
heating has been that the maximum daily demand made upon the 
gas industry is now in the middle of the day. Naturally, so long as 
fchtta was only or primarily involved, the greatest strain was 
put on the supply after dark, but now the consumption curve 
shows a regular peak at mid-day. Indeed, the domestic habits ol 
(he Kina’s subjects can be followed pretty closely from the 
carefully kept hourly records of the gas companies. Every day 
re is" an appreciable rise of the curve in the early morning 
corresponding to the boiling of kettles for tea and shaving and to 
the cooking of breakfast. Then the line drops in mid-morning to 
rise sharply through the mid-day hours, sinking again in he 
afternoon, showing another hump in the evening, but not so lug 
as at noon—for far more people have their main cooked meal 
the middle of the day than at night-and then gradually dying 
away as midnight and the small hours approach. On Sunday the 
mid-day curve always soars higher than on week-days, and o 
Christmas Day it soars higher still, to be followed significantly on 
Boxing Day by the disappearance of the usual breakfast peak. 

Cold weather brings a natural increase, but has certain points 
of interest A sudden cold day makes a sudden demand on gas 
“u, no, nearly so much as docs a day of exacdy'the same 
temperature which comes at the end of a cold spell There is apt 
to be a time lag while people complain of he cold before they 
start lighting their fires, and, further, once the habit of lighting 
those fires has been started it is only given up w/th reluctance, 
warm day following a cold spell often shows just as high a gas 
consumption as its immediate predecessor Fortunately, the ups 
and downs of demand may safely be allowed for by the gas 
industry, as the gas can be made in the quiet hours and stored ready 

for immediate use. 
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Two points of difference between 1910 and 1935 remain to be 
emphasized. First, on the manufacturing side, there has been 
great development in the extraction of economically valuable 
by-products. The chemist and the physicist are playing a more 
and more important part in the industry. Benzole is now 
recovered for traction purposes, while the development of the 
dyestuff industry is largely dependent upon the by-products from 
the gas works, which also provide much of the pitch and tar 
which have so vastly improved our modern roads. 

Secondly, on the business side, there has been a strengthening 
of efficiency of control by amalgamations or working arrange¬ 
ments between adjacent undertakings. Gas grid systems have 
been put into operation in certain parts of the country, for 
example, in Yorkshire, where local circumstances have justified the 
change It remains true, however, that in normal circumstances 
the most economical way of transporting energy for long distances 
is not by distance pipe lines but by the haulage or shipment of coal. 

From the point of view of the general public, the most striking 
difference between the gas industry to-day and that of twenty-five 
years ago is the improvement in domestic appliances. In 1910 thev 
were generally wasteful, inconvenient, and, to modern standards 
an offence to the eye. From the technical point of view their 
design was largely rule of thumb and their operation required 
manual attention and control. Technique, aesthetics, and con¬ 
venience have all been the subject of intensive work. The modern 
gas appliance—whether it be a cooker, a gas fire, a water heater 
or a urnace may almost be said to be a scientific instrument of 
precision. This change is only made possible by the standardiza¬ 
tion of gas itself. With gas of standard calorific value and standard 
pressure, heat input must remain constant, and to this constant 
eat input the design of the appliance may be precisely balanced. 
Intensive laboratory tests are carried out before the design is 
approved and recommended to the public. Various automatic 
controls have been introduced. The thermostat on the oven 
reqmres only to be set to the right number and the meal can be 
left in the oven and forgotten until it is time for its removal. The 
most delicate industrial processes, such as metallurgical heat 
reatment, kilns for ceramic ware and glazing, and so forth, depen¬ 
dent not only upon temperature control but on the provision of 
some special atmosphere in the oven, are adequately dealt with 
by gas. Such extremes as steel rolling mills and laundry rollers for 
collar pressing are fired by gas 
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Reviewing domestic processes, as a whole, it would be fair to 
claim that the same amount of useful heat from gas can be obtained 
now as in 1910 but with the use of 30 per cent, less gas, and, in 
industrial gas, these savings can be more than doubled. In some 
directions, even in industrial work, much greater practical savings 
are obtained, as, for instance, in the heating of water. A modern 
gas water-heater for domestic purposes may be entirely automatic 
under valve or thermostat control. The work of many laboratories 
has been combined to ensure the minimum casual wastage of heat, 
while the automatic controls turn down the gas as soon as hot 
water is no longer wanted. As a rule, whatever the domestic 
demand for hot water may be, only the proper amount of gas for 
the purpose is used. 

A parallel change has taken place in appearance. The motor¬ 
car of 1935 is no more different from that of 1910 than are the gas 
appliances at the end and beginning of the same period. Colour 
has been widely introduced, vitreous enamel surfaces, especially 
for cookers, are common in the interests of cleanliness. Special 
designers have been consulted or recruited into the gas industry 
to study modern ideas of form and shape. 

There are few industries which manufacture their commodities, 
sell them to the public, instal the appropriate apparatus for their 
use, and, thereafter, continue to attend, for purpose of mainten¬ 
ance and correction, at regular intervals in the user’s own home ; 
and certainly no industry does all these things on such a scale as 
that on which the gas industry does them. 

What of the future? Widespread reconstruction is taking 
place in the homes of the people. Old property is being pulled 
down and in many areas flats are going up rather than houses. 
Industry is manufacturing more and more goods requiring an 
increasingly close control of heat processes. All these changes 
promise new opportunities for gas. The fogs and smokes of 1910 
have diminished and will further diminish as smokeless fuel is 
more and more used, and, in this change, the gas industry must 
inevitably take an increasing part. 
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MANY USES OF OIL 


By SIR JOHN CADMAN 


he outward aspects of civilized life in the year 1910 differed 



only in degree from those which had persisted since steam 


A had revolutionized transport by providing means for mech¬ 
anical propulsion on land and sea. The pulse, perhaps, was 
slightly accelerated; but we went about our business and our 
pleasure much as our fathers and grandfathers had done. The 
roads of England still showed little signs of the metamorphosis 
that awaited them. Railways still monopolized long-distance 
transport on land. The reciprocating engine and the turbine knew 
no rivals on the sea. 

Nevertheless, in 1910, there were abundant signs of the change 
to come. The long reign of the older forms of locomotion was 
already threatened by the new engine and the new fuel. Motor- 
omnibuses already ran—perhaps somewhat unsteadily—on the 
streets of London. The private motor-car had ceased to be the 
sport of rich enthusiasts. Motor-spirit and motor-vehicles were 
already taxed, yielding in 1910 about £1,000,000 to the National 
Exchequer. 

At sea the oil-burning squadrons and flotillas of the war period 
to come were represented by an advance guard consisting of a few 
destroyers, torpedo-boats, and submarines. Mercantile vessels— 
particularly of the liner class—were being equipped to burn fuel 
oil under their boilers. The Selandia, the first ship to be propelled 
by internal-combustion engines, was about to be built. Bleriot 
had crossed the Channel by air—in a monoplane which, to-day, 
would be regarded as a highly dangerous apparatus. In April, 
1910, Paulhan flew the 190 miles from London to Manchester 
with one stop and won £10,000; in 1934 Scott and Black flew 
11,350 miles to win the same amount. The Age of Oil had begun. 

Although the oil industry had been founded in the middle of the 
nineteenth century—in Great Britain by the distillation of Scottish 
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A VAST INDUSTRY 


boghead coal and shale, and in the United States by the produc¬ 
tion of natural petroleum—it was still, commercially speaking, 
in its teens in 1910. Hitherto, kerosene for illumination had 
always been the most important product of the distillation of 
crude oil. Lubricants, of course, had been in demand, and a 
market for fuel oil was developing; but it was only from 1910 
onwards that the operations of the petroleum industry began to 
assume their adult form and stature. 

As the demand for oil increased geologists proceeded farther 
afield and discovered treasures of petroleum in great barren tracts 
of the Old and New World which hitherto had been unsurveyed 
and unsuspected of mineral wealth. The engineer devised new 
mechanisms and rapidly increased the efficiency of earlier forms. 
Each development or variation made added demands upon 
petroleum, both as regards the quantities of fuel consumed and 
its composition. The chemist, sometimes leading the engineer, 
sometimes in close pursuit, manipulated the crude oil into varying 
ratios of products, forcing even the humble molecule to group 
itself in other forms to correspond with the varying character of 
the engineers’ demands and the exigencies of the new engines. 
On parallel lines there proceeded a vast series of new adjustments 
within the oil industry itself to meet and satisfy the demands 
created by the new types of engines. These adjustments figured 
little in the public eye, which saw only the engines. Nevertheless, 
although all credit is due to the inventive genius and scientific skill 
which evolved these mechanisms, their life-blood is oil. Without it 
they would never have been called into being; and without it 
to-day they would cease to revolve. 

To all who were adult at the time of the War that long-drawn 
calamity hangs as a sombre curtain between the turbulent world 
of to-day and the peaceful and unhurried vistas of the past. The 
world as a whole is greatly changed from what it was ; and, 
when vision becomes clearer and the War recedes into historical 
perspective, it will be seen, I believe, that more than to any other 
single physical factor the change is due to oil and the oil engine. 

Consider the facts : In 1910 motor-vehicles had little or no 
influence on the corporate life of any community. To-day they 
are omnipresent. The aeroplane careered hazardously around 
aerodromes and rarely ventured beyond their confines ; it is now 
a regular means of travel, whether the destination is Paris, 
Capetown, Berlin, or east as far as Australia. Not least of its 
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achievements, aided by the camera, is that vast and hitherto 
unknown tracts of the world’s surface have been made familiar 
in aspect to us all. 

The present magnitude of the operations of the oil industry and 
of activities dependent upon oil and the comparison with their 
status in 1910 are shown in the accompanying graph. 
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Almost half the ocean-going ships of the world are fuelled by 
oil. Around our coasts and those of other maritime countries 
thousands of small craft which were formerly propelled by man¬ 
power, wind, or coal are now fitted with internal-combustion 
engines. Diesel engines are being increasingly used in railway 
locomotives. Such engines also come into operation at many 
electricity generating stations to take the temporary peak loads 
for which boilers and coal are uneconomic. Arid lands have been 
rendered fertile by water pumped with the aid of oil engines. 
Carbon black derived from petroleum has endowed rubber with 
wear-resisting qualities far greater than those of rubber itself. 
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BRITISH INVESTMENTS 

At the present time we are on the verge of great developments in 
the application of petroleum to a new synthetic chemistry. Every¬ 
one is familiar with the gigantic strides made during the last two 
generations in the utilization of coal-tar for the production of 
dyes and of innumerable drugs, perfumes, and explosives. Those 
familiar with the chemistry of petroleum hydrocarbons are confi¬ 
dent that corresponding advances will be made in the realm of 
mineral oils. Already it is the source of great quantities of 
anti-freezing material and of a host of highly specialized solvents 
which have formed the basis of a new lacquer industry. 

The catalogue of actual and potential applications of petroleum 
products coufd be extended almost indefinitely and in a wide range 
of directions. Space, however, is more limited than material, but 
there are two other facts concerning petroleum which must be 
stated. They are these : British oversea investment in petroleum 
amounts to some £141,000,000, yielding an income of over 
£10,000,000. The British Empire has so far found little oil within 
its boundaries ; but we possess a great and necessary stake in and 
revenue from the oil resources of the world. Coming closer home, 
it is estimated that over 1,000,000 persons are employed in Great 
Britain in the manufacture, maintenance, and operation of 
motor-vehicles. Without oil that investment would not have 
been made and that employment would not have been secured. 
There have been many displacements and readjustments in the 
new order of things ; but it is well to remember that if we make 
out a profit and loss account of " Oil as it affects Great Britain 
there are many credits to offset the debits which from time to time 
are alleged to exist. 
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A mong the engineering works of the reign perhaps the 
first place should be given to the Panama Canal, not only 
because of the size of the undertaking (it involved the 
excavation of about 240 million cubic yards of material) and the 
difficulties its constructors had to overcome in the shape of 
tropical disease, torrential floods, and the treacherous strata of 
the Culebra Cut, but also because of the profound effects it has 
had upon the trade routes of the world. The waterway is about 
forty miles long between the Atlantic and the Pacific shores, and 
the channel has a minimum bottom width of 300ft., with huge 
locks 1,000ft. long and 110ft. wide. Opened to commercial 
traffic in August, 1914, and formally declared completed by 
President Wilson, in July, 1920, it carries a traffic which, though 
the amount naturally varies from year to year, is in numbers and 
tonnage of ships roughly the same as that of the Suez Canal, the 
only existing work with which it can be compared. 

In making the Panama Canal the civil engineer was true to that 
part of his famous charter which assigns him the function of provid¬ 
ing roads, bridges, canals, docks, and other means of traffic for 
internal and external trade ; and it will be found that a very large 
proportion of the work he has carried out during the last twenty- 
five years has been directed to the same end. For example, to 
meet the needs of mechanically propelled vehicles the road system 
of this country, as of others, has been transformed by the con¬ 
struction of new highways and the improvement of old ones, and 
the total mounts up to an enormous aggregate, even though 
many of the items may be of slight individual importance. In 
crossing rivers, however, roads sometimes entail the construction 
of bridges of great size. A notable example is the high-level 
bridge, opened by the King in October, 1928, which carries the 
Great North Road over the Tyne at Newcastle. With an overall 
length of 1,270ft. it crosses the river in a single steel span of 531ft., 
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THE MERSEY TUNNEL 

which carries a roadway with room for tramways and four lines of 
traffic abreast at a height of 93ft. above high-water level. A few 
months earlier the Prince of Wales had opened at Berwick a 
reinforced-concrete bridge, 1,410ft. long including the approaches, 
to take the same road over the Tweed by four arched spans, three 
of which were the longest yet constructed of that material in this 
country. The longest measures 3611ft. 

More rarely roads require the construction of tunnels under 
rivers. Here England can show a striking example in the Mersey 
Tunnel between Liverpool and Birkenhead, which although it is 
paralleled by New York’s vehicular tunnels, can claim to be the 
largest underwater tunnel in the world. Rather more than two 
miles long, it consists of a straight portion under the river, with two 
curved branches serving the docks in Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
and the main portion with its width of 36ft. gives space for four 
lines of traffic abreast. It was opened by the King in July, 1934. 

Many of the largest bridges have been built in connexion with 
railways. The longest continuous steel bridge, that over the Lower 
Zambezi at Sena, was opened to passenger traffic early this year. 
It has a total length of 12,064ft., compared with the 10,527ft. 
of the Tay Bridge and the 10,062ft. of the Upper Sone bridge in 
India, and the thirty-three spans, each 262|ft. long, of its main 
portion carry a single 3ft. 6in. gauge railway line, with a footway 
for passengers cantilevered out on one side. In India the bridge 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway over the Ganges at Sara, opened 
by Lord Hardinge in 1915, has fifteen main spans each 345ft. long, 
besides three 75ft. spans over the land on each side of the river. 
A smaller, if still remarkable, structure is the Ava Bridge, opened 
last year, which links the two sections of the Burma Railways 
across the Irrawaddy by nine spans of 350ft. and one of 250ft., its 
six approach spans bringing its total length up to nearly three- 
quarters of a mile. The bridge over the St. Lawrence at Quebec, 
completed in 1917 after various vicissitudes, has a total length of 
3,239ft., its cantilever span measuring 1,800ft., and its suspended 
span 640ft. In some respects, however, these structures are 
dwarfed by the Sydney Harbour Bridge, opened in 1932. Rather 
longer than the Quebec Bridge it includes in its centre a single steel 
arched span of 1,650ft.—the largest of its kind in the world— 
which rises at its topmost point 440ft. above the water, or 75ft. 
higher than St. Paul’s. The deck, 160ft. wide, carries four standard 
gauge railway tracks, a roadway 57ft. wide, and two footpaths, 
and the bridge for a length of 600ft. in the centre allows 
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ships passing under it a clearance of 170ft. above high-water level. 

In the construction of docks and harbours—necessary adjuncts 
for the reception and distribution of sea-borne traffic—civil 
engineers find constant scope for their skill, and the King has 
personal acquaintance with many of the results. To confine atten¬ 
tion to this country, he opened the King’s Dock at Immingharn 
in 1912 and the King George Dock at Hull two years later. After 
the War he inaugurated (1921) the King George V. Dock con¬ 
structed on the Thames by the Port of London Authority at a cost 
of £4,000,000; the Gladstone Docks at Liverpool (1927); and 
the tidal basin at Shieldhall on the Clyde (1931). At Southampton 
in 1933, when he saw the great floating dock opened by the Prince 
of Wales nine years before, he opened the largest graving dock in 
the world—1,200ft. long, 135ft. wide at the entrance, and 59ft. 
deep from cope to floor—only one item in a great scheme for 
extending the facilities of the port. 

In the ships that use the ports he has also seen notable advances. 
When the Queen launched the Queen Mary at Clydebank last 
year she launched one of the only two ships to have an overall 
length exceeding 1,000ft., though the Majestic, dating from 1921, 
does not fall very far below that limit. The Olympic, the largest 
merchant ship of British construction, apart from the Queen 
Mary, came out in the year after the King’s accession, while the 
Mauretania, perhaps the most famous vessel of her time, ante¬ 
dated it by three years. The speed record for the Atlantic crossing 
held by the Mauretania for many years was wrested from her 
by the German liners Europa and Bremen, and they in turn lost it 
to the Italian liner Rex when in 1933 she steamed from Gibraltar 
to New York at an average rate of 28.92 knots. But from the 
practical bread-and-butter point of view the outstanding achieve¬ 
ment of the shipbuilder and marine engineer during the last 
twenty-five years has not been the construction of ships able to 
shorten the time of the Atlantic passage by a few hours so much 
as the development of the motor-ship and the reduction by some¬ 
thing like a quarter of the amount of fuel required by the steamer 
for a given speed. 

Of another principal function assigned to the civil engineer by 
his charter—the provision of means of production—irrigation 
works furnish a conspicuous example. In the British Isles there is 
neither scope nor need for them except on the humblest scale, but 
in the Empire oversea, and especially in India, some schemes of the 
first magnitude have been completed during the reign. In the 
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The Mersey Vehicular Tunnel, the largest under-water tunnel in the world, was opened last year by the King. It is over two miles long 
and has a roadway of 36 feet, providing lanes for four lines of traffic. The photograph shows the fork at the Birkenhead end or 

the tunnel, one road leading direct to the Birkenhead docks 
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IMPERIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 

Punjab the upper Jhelum Canal, opened in 1915, formed the last 
section of the triple canal project which commands an area of some 
1,750,000 acres. The Sarda Canal (1928) brought irrigation to 
large tracts in Oudh, and in Southern India the Cauvery-Mettur 
dam (1934) forms a reservoir with a capacity of 90,000,000,000 
cubic feet. One of the most ambitious schemes of all is the Lloyd 
Barrage on the Indus at Sukkur, inaugurated in 1932 ; it is about a 
mile long and with its associated canal system, comprising nearly 
7,000 miles of branches, feeders, and distributaries, serves an area 
exceeding 8,000,000 acres. Lord Lloyd’s name is also associated 
with the Sennar Dam on the White Nile above Khartum for the 
irrigation of large cotton-growing areas in the Gezira. Inaugu¬ 
rated in 1926, it has a total length of about 10,000ft., two-fifths 
of which is accounted for by the wall on either side of the main 
dam. Among works in America the Boulder (Hoover) Dam now 
under construction on the Colorado River in Nevada will rank as 
the largest mass of solid masonry in the world, always excepting 
the Great Pyramid, built nearly 7,000 years ago. 

The utilization of water power for the generation of electricity 
is another field in which the civil engineer has played an important 
part during the reign. Within the Empire, notably in India, 
Canada, and New Zealand, he has carried out many large works of 
the kind, and though his opportunities are rather limited at home 
he can point to the harnessing of the Shannon in Ireland and to 
the great undertaking in Scotland by which the water of the Ben 
Nevis area is collected and conveyed by tunnel and pipe-line to 
Fort William for use in the manufacture of aluminium. The 
neighbouring Grampian hydro-electric scheme and the Galloway 
scheme to the south are connected with the Grid—itself a monu¬ 
ment of engineering enterprise which has covered Great Britain 
with a network of high-tension transmission fines, though much of 
the credit for it must go to the mechanical and electrical rather 
than the civil engineer. 

Many other important works might be added to a fist that does 
not pretend to be exhaustive, but the examples which have been 
given will suffice to show that during the last twenty-five years, 
though for a large part of the time his activities were interrupted 
or, rather, diverted into other directions, the civil engineer has 
fully maintained the traditions of his predecessors in the magnitude 
of his operations and the skill and daring with which he has 
conceived and conducted them. 


Q 
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WORKSHOP METHODS 

By LOUGHNAN St. L. PENDRED 


here may still be seen in Portsmouth Dockyard a set of 



r wood working tools made just upon 130 years ago. They 
were designed by the elder Brunei to make blocks for His 
Majesty’s ships, and in their first year, 1806, saved the Admiralty 
£24,000. They represent one of the earliest examples of mass- 
production methods applied to mechanical engineering. There 
were seven machines, each of which had its own prescribed duties. 
This division of function is the fundamental principle of quantity 
production by machine methods. For many years the manufac¬ 
ture of watches and clocks, of sewing machines, and of small arms 
presented outstanding examples ; but by degrees the method 
found its way into larger productions and is now an essential 
element in many engineering industries. It is often condemned 
because it reduces labour, and often praised becauses it increases 
business ; “ he that is holpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks the 
time; and he that is hurt for a wrong, and imputeth it to the 
author.” There are living Erewhonians who look upon it as the 
greatest ill of the present day. They contend that if we could 
get rid of mass production the unemployment problem would 
disappear. 

Let us consider a few outstanding examples which have come 
into prominence during the reign. The safety bicycle was invented 
in 1885 by Starley. After a few years of experimentation it settled 
down to a single definite design. At the present day the British 
output of pedal cycles reaches many thousands, and the price 
is down to a few pounds. Two well-known firms manufactured 
last year 1,000,000 bicycles between them, and gave employment 
to 6,000 people. No one will suggest that that quantity of 
machines could be made every year and that so low a price could 
be reached by individual efforts. Safety-bicycle making was 
virtually a new industry, entirely dependent on mass production. 
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It has increased employment to an enormous extent, not alone 
in the cycle factory, but in other factories, and in stores, shops, 
and repair depots. The motor-car is a similar example. Every 
step in the production of cars is effected largely by a reduction 
in the amount of labour expended per car. In general engineering 
labour accounts for about one-third of the cost of production; 
in motor-car manufacture for roughly one-sixth. The less it 
gets the lower does the price of cars become and the higher the 
numbers that are sold. In the long run the greater the reduction 
of labour per car the more the total quantity of labour employed. 
There are 500,000 persons engaged in the manufacture and 
repair of cars. But that does not represent the total employ¬ 
ment produced by the industry. The R.A.C. has over 1,000 scouts 
and the A.A. certainly many more; there are petrol stations in 
great quantities but unascertainable numbers; agencies with big 
showrooms, garages, road-houses, hotels, and many other 
services—all of which have grown up as the result of the develop¬ 
ment of motoring during the past twenty-five years. At the 
present day more than 2,000,000 private cars are licensed, and 
in 1934 nearly 257,000 private cars were manufactured in the 
United Kingdom. 

Go back to the pre-emancipation period and imagine every one 
of these vehicles horse-drawn ! The country could neither feed 
nor breed the vast horde of animals that would be required. Such 
use of the road as we now see could never have come about without 
the car, and we may justly put to its credit the thousands of persons 
engaged directly and indirectly on road construction and mainten¬ 
ance. Without the workshop methods which have been devised 
mainly during the King’s reign this vast development with all that 
it implies would have been impossible. 

Turn in whatever direction we please and we shall see the same 
thing—new inventions and machines and improved workshop 
methods rendering possible the supply of services and com¬ 
modities on a huge scale and ever adding to the amount of 
employment, displacing it sometimes but never decreasing it. 
Consider, for example, the annual output of 70,000,000 electric 
lamps, packeting of cigarettes at the rate of 130 a minute in 
hundreds of machines, the box-making trade, which was at one 
time estimated to be worth £36,000,000 turnover and employed 
100,000 workers, and scores of similar industries which depend 
upon the machine, which could not exist without the machine, 
and which supply the world with commodities that it would not 
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willingly sacrifice. Or consider the output of books, periodicals, 
and newspapers. In 1911 the total number of persons engaged 
in the printing industry was 155,000. Despite the coming and 
development of typesetting and casting machines, that number 
had risen to 239,000 in 1931. Of the three companies making 
type-casting machinery one alone dispatched no fewer than 
1,152,000 matrices last year, and employed nearly 1,000 workers. 
Among the newest workshop crafts electric welding takes a high 
place and is destined to assume still greater importance. It requires 
the employment of a rod of metal called an electrode which is 
melted into the joint and combines with the parent metal. The 
output of electrodes amounts to no less than 50,000 miles—twice 
round the equator—every year. 

Radio has brought another new factory industry, involving a 
quantity of labour which it is quite impossible to estimate. But the 
turnover of that industry in the British Isles is £20,000,000, which 
would indicate that the total number of persons employed in and 
out of factories is over 80,000. Its cousin, television, a promising 
baby, may in the course of the next decade or two give us an 
industry of equal dimensions. 

None of these things, and many more which cannot even be 
hinted at, could be done without the factory system and 
the improvement of machines which goes on continuously. 
Concurrently with the advance in means of production factories 
themselves are being regenerated. Let anyone compare the normal 
factory of 1910 with the normal factory of to-day. Bad lighting is 
no longer tolerated ; ventilation—then seldom studied save under 
the compulsion of the factory inspector—is now better in the 
workshop than in the House of Lords; dirtiness and untidiness 
are discouraged; and means for the personal cleanliness and 
health of the operatives are provided. One by one the terrors of 
factory life have been removed, and, with few exceptions, factories 
are now as healthy as seaside resorts. 

To what conclusions do all these considerations lead ? Surely 
not that the machine age is to be condemned, but rather that 
we owe to it—and to all the engineers, inventors, scientists, 
economists, and organizers who have made it what it is—the 
steady employment of millions of people and the circulation of 
vast wealth. And from that may we not deduce that every form 
of encouragement should be held out to those who can improve 
the means of production, and particularly to those who make 
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discoveries and inventions which lead to the establishment of new 
industries ? To check their efforts would be disastrous. What we 
need is another new industry which will absorb a million or more 
workers. The cycle industry, the motor-car industry, the radio 
industry, the film industry, the synthetic resin industry, the packing 
industry have mounted to their present proportions or have come 
into existence within the past twenty-five years. They rely without 
exception upon the progress and improvements of workshop 
methods and machines and upon the new metals and materials 
which the metallurgist and chemist provide. Even the seeming 
disadvantages of the machine operate in its favour, for it makes 
plentiful what was scarce, and cheap what was dear. Moreover, 
it may be added, it makes good what was bad, for modern manu¬ 
facturing methods demand a standard of accuracy which was 
rarely attained consistently by the old handcraftsman. 
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F orty years ago Sir Charles Parsons sent the famous 
Turbinia to sea equipped with the first set of marine turbine- 
driven machinery. She was an instant success. Her 
machinery performances proved the worth of this vital new factor 
in steam engineering, and British steam engineering practice 
entered upon the first stage of a triumph which had the steam 
turbine as its central feature. But the triumph, in so far as it 
applied to marine services, was not complete, for, while the steam 
turbine required to be run at a high rate of revolution to reach its 
highest efficiency, the propeller coupled directly to the turbine 
shaft became less and less efficient as the revolutions increased, 
notwithstanding that everything possible was done to suit the 
shape and pitch of the propeller blades to the higher rate of 
revolution. It was in 1910 that Sir Charles Parsons again sent a 
trial set of machinery to sea, this time in a vessel called the 
Vespasian, with such happy results that the year of the King’s 
accession remains an outstanding one in steam engineering, since 
it marked the beginning of an era which has not yet reached its 
zenith. 

The geared turbine installation which was successful in 1910 
provided marine engineers and naval architects with the basis of 
new designs for both naval and mercantile ships. The British 
Navy depends for its propelling machinery almost entirely upon 
geared turbines. It will be a geared turbine installation which will 
drive the Queen Mary across the Atlantic in competition with her 
electrically propelled rival the French liner Normandie. Though 
one uses the phrase “ electrically propelled,” the Normandie will 
in fact be a steam engineering job, for every unit of the electricity 
which will turn her propelling motors will be generated from 
steam-fed turbine machinery driving high speed dynamos. 
Equally with the Queen Mary, the Normandie will represent a 
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landmark in steam engineering development. It is easy to lose 
sight of this fact. 

It is not only of large fast vessels that the geared steam turbine 
installation is so powerful a component. Of recent years some 
cargo vessels have been equipped with such machinery, and geared 
turbine installations in one form or another are increasing in 
favour for marine service. This present Jubilee year may not mark 
any outstanding achievement in the application of the steam 
turbine to vessels of moderate speed and power, but it certainly 
does inspire a stocktaking, which finds the significance of the trials 
of the Vespasian twenty-five years ago reflected in designs and 
promises of performance which justify a feeling of great confidence 
in the future of the geared turbine for an increasingly wide 
variety of tonnage. 

Side by side with the developments which have taken shape in 
marine steam engine design during the past twenty-five years 
must be set progressive improvement in boiler design and in the 
control and utilization of the energy available in boiler fuels. 
Here again it has been marine practice which has set the pace, and 
British naval ideals and ambitions which have provided an 
incentive to which British boiler designers have given eager and 
wholehearted attention. Twenty-five years ago steam raising at 
sea was a much more complicated and intricate problem than 
steam raising ashore. It was not possible for marine engineers to 
follow land practice and allow used steam simply to escape into 
the open air or run to waste as hot water as it so often does 
ashore. Marine engineers were forced to conserve every ounce of 
fresh water they took on board, and many and alarming were the 
problems which beset them in their efforts to produce condensers 
which would enable them to use salt water to cool down and 
condense the steam, so that instead of hot “ fresh ” water going 
overboard ships would simply pump overboard hot “ salt ” 
water. 

Painstaking research has produced, in comparatively recent 
years, such tubes as were only dreamed of twenty-five years ago, 
so that—in the Queen Mary, for instance—hundreds of thousands 
of feet of metal tubing will continually carry salt water on one 
side and live steam on the other, both water and steam moving 
at comparatively high velocities. Only very occasional need for 
replacement arises, nor is there ever reason to doubt that the 
surfaces will maintain complete separation of fresh and salt 
water. This latter is a point of outstanding importance in these 
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days of water-tube boilers. Twenty-five years ago the vast 
majority of merchant ships were driven by engines fed with steam 
from cylindrical boilers. It was only in naval ships, staffed with 
highly qualified engineer officers and alert and numerous sub¬ 
ordinate personnel, that trust was placed in water-tube boilers 
—and for very good reasons. No more than a slight suspicion 
of salt in the boiler water is sufficient to jeopardize the operation 
of a water-tube boiler, and with such troubles to be faced with 
condensers as have just been mentioned mercantile interests were 
far too cautious to risk their economic existence by the adoption 
of this system. Naval demands were for fighting ability and 
speed. Weight required for guns and armour cut the weight 
available for machinery to a minimum. Water-tube boilers were a 
sheer necessity in naval designs ; and once again it is clear that 
such developments as have been recorded during the past twenty- 
five years in marine steam engineering practice have largely 
arisen from the needs of the British Navy. Improvement in 
condenser performance has enormously bettered the outlook for 
the water-tube boiler, and with this change has marched improve¬ 
ment in water-tube boiler design. The design of apparatus for 
handling and burning coal in water-tube boilers has undergone 
tremendous development in the past twenty-five years also, so 
that there are now merchant ships afloat equipped with mechanical 
stokers taking coal of suitable size and quality, and mechanically 
dealing with the continuous feeding of water-tube boilers under all 
conditions of weather and sea with complete success and a high 
standard of efficiency. 

Further, recent years have seen marine engineers seriously 
occupied with the problem of using pulverized coal, and in the 
even more interesting endeavour to obtain a satisfactory fuel 
compounded of coal and oil—pulverized coal ground to almost 
incredible fineness and mixed and suspended in a permanent 
manner in a suitably viscous fuel oil. There are a number of 
important advantages which could be claimed for a really satis¬ 
factory “ coal-oil mixture,” “ colloidal fuel,” “ mobile fuel,” 
or whatever it might variously be termed—and considerable 
trouble has been, and is being, taken by marine engineers to 
secure it. 

On land railway engineers have settled down, especially during 
the past ten years or so, to design railway engines and rolling 
stock which mark a great advance upon practice of twenty-five 
years ago. Steam engineering in railway work is greatly different 
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from marine steam engineering, owing to the difference in the 
problem of feed-water supply in the two cases. Railway engines 
simply pick up feed water as they want it from water troughs 
laid at selected positions, this water in most cases having already 
been treated for hardness and impurities. Care in the design of 
the picking-up apparatus now obviates the waste of water which 
used to occur when engines were picking up at high speed, a small 
point at one time, but one which has rapidly increased in 
importance with continued improvement in average speeds, 
with the lengthening of non stop runs, and with increased 
expenditure on water treatment before it is pumped or run into 
the feed troughs. British railways now boast higher speed 
performances than those of any other country, together with 
longer runs and heavier trains. It is but a year or so since a British 
engine made a triumphal tour of some 12,000 miles through 
America and Canada, winning everywhere well-merited praise for 
beauty of technical design and efficiency of performance. 

Research has played a large part in the progress of steam 
railway engineering, the amount of the effective tractive effort, 
upon which is dependent the efficiency of a railway locomotive 
of given weight and power, being augmented indirectly by 
detailed study of the sectional forms and profiles of railway rolling 
stock, directed towards such a lessening of wind resistance 
as would automatically add to the value of the tractive effort. 
Much of such work has been done at the National Physical 
Laboratory, while other scientific bodies have been experimenting 
with the shapes of the boilers of steam locomotives with the 
object of so designing the side shrouding as to produce air 
currents over the boiler surface with the engine moving at speed 
which would carry the smoke and fumes from the funnel well 
clear of the cab. An engine embodying such improvements was 
taken into use about three years ago, when its strange appearance 
inspired much comment. This engine was equipped with a water- 
tube boiler, and worked at a steam pressure practically double 
that generally regarded as satisfactory for British railways. 
Higher steam pressures, superheating, feed heating, streamlining, 
and so on are all symptomatic of the trend of steam engine design ; 
scientific water treatment, improved coal bunkering facilities, 
better signalling, and improved speed schedules supplementing 
the efforts of the engineers in their endeavour to advance. 

Some large part of the service of one important railway has 
already been electrified; but here again it is pertinent to observe 
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that the improvement which has resulted in the working of that 
railway has been largely dependent upon the great strides which 
have been made in steam engineering for land power stations 
Mechanically stoked water-tube boilers fitted with forced draught’ 
furnace-air preheating devices, feed-heating systems, and a dozen 
and one adjuncts which first made their appearance in the service 
of the marine engineer all contribute now to the economical 
generation of electric current from dynamos driven by steam 
turbines first made noteworthy in the Turbinia. 
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A DIARY OF SOME OUTSTANDING 

EVENTS 


1910 

May 6—Death of King Edward VII. 

May 7—King George V held his first 
Council and made a Declaration to his 
people. Parliament met to take the 
oath of allegiance. 

May 9—Accession of King George V 
publicly proclaimed. 

May 12—King George V proclaimed 
Emperor of India at Simla. 

May 20—Funeral of King Edward VII. 

May 31—Union of South Africa estab¬ 
lished. 

May 31—Death of Elizabeth Blackwell, 
the first woman doctor. 

June 23—The Duke of Cornwall created 
Prince of Wales. 

July 27—The King reviewed the Fleet in 
Torbay. 

July 30—First visit of the King and Queen 
to the City. 

August 13—Death of Florence Nightingale. 

August 14—Great fire at the Brussels 
Exhibition. 

September 7—Death of William Holman 
Hunt, O.M. 

October 22—Dr. Crippen sentenced to 
death for the murder of his wife. 

November 4—The Duke of Connaught 
opened the first Parliament of the South 
African Union. 

November 20—Death of Count Leo 
Tolstoy. 

December 2-20—General Election ; Liberal 
Government returned; Mr. Asquith 
Prime Minister. 

December 4—Death of Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy. 


1911 

January 3—The “ battle” of Sidney Street. 
January 28—Death of John MacWhirter, 
R.A. 


February 4—National Insurance Bill intro¬ 
duced. 

February 6—The King, accompanied by 
the Queen, opened Parliament in State 
for the first time. 

May 16—The Queen Victoria Memorial, 
Buckingham Palace, unveiled by the 
King in the presence of the German 
Emperor and Empress. 

May 23—The Imperial Conference opened. 

May 29—Death of Sir W. S. Gilbert. 

June 10—Prince of Wales invested with the 
Order of the Garter. 

June 14—The seamen’s strike begun. 

June 17—A procession four miles long 
demonstrated in favour of women’s 
suffrage, and at a meeting in the Albert 
Hall £103,000 was raised for the cause. 

June 21—SS. Olympic completed her 
maiden voyage to New York from 
Southampton in 5 days 16 hours 42 min. 

June 22—Coronation of the King and 
Queen. 

June 23—Royal progress through London. 

June 24—Naval Review at Spithead. 

July 1—The Panther off Agadir. 

July 7-13—Royal visit to Ireland. 

July 11—The Final Report of the Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis, appointed 
in 1901, held that the bacilli of human 
and bovine tuberculosis were varieties of 
the same germ and that man was infec- 
tible by the bovine bacillus. 

July 13—Investiture of the Prince of Wales 
at Carnarvon Castle. 

July 13—Anglo-Japanese Treaty renewed 
for ten years. 

July 14—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, and Princess 
Mary, opened the new buildings of 
University College, Bangor. 

July 15—The King and Queen laid the 
foundation-stones of the new National 
Library of Wales. 

July 16—Lord Kitchener appointed British 
Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 
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July 17-21—Royal visit to Edinburgh. 
July 31—The Prince of Wales gazetted 
midshipman to H.M.S. Hindustan. 
August 1—Dock strike begun in London. 
August 7—Railway porters’ strike in 
Liverpool. 

August 9—London dock strike spread to 
transport workers. 

August 9—The shade temperature rose to 
98.8deg. F. 

August 10—Payment of Members carried 
in Commons. 

August 10—Parliament Bill passed the 
House of Lords. 

August 14—Coal strike at Cambrian 
Combine Collieries ended. It had lasted 
ten months 

August 15—Serious rioting in Liverpool. 
The military fired on the crowd and two 
persons were shot. 

August 17—Announcement in London that 
volunteer special constables would be 
accepted ; 6,000 men volunteered. 

August 17—Railway strike begun. 

August 18—Parliament adjourned till 
August 22 instead of October 24 in 
consequence of the strikes and also the 
danger of a breach with Germany. 

August 19—Railway strike; stations and 
lines were in some cases guarded and 
patrolled by soldiers. At Llanelly the 
troops fired on the crowd, killing 
two men and wounding others. A 
settlement was reached at 11 p.m. 

August 22—Discovery of the theft from 
the Louvre of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“ La Gioconda.” 

September 8—Death of Mrs. Margaret 
Ramsay MacDonald. 

September 9—Hendon-Windsor experi¬ 
mental “ aerial post ” begun. 

September 16—The Irish railway strike 
begun. 

September 19—Revolution threatened in 
Spain. 

September 25—300 lives lost when the 
French battleship Liberty caught fire 
and blew up. 

September 26—Bank of Egypt suspended 
payment. 

September 29—Turco-Italian War begun. 
October 3-4—’Bombardment of Tripoli. 
October 4—Irish railway strike ended. 
October 10—The Chinese rebellion begun. 
October 31—Strike of taxi-cab drivers in 
London. A temporary arrangement 
favourable to the drivers made on 
November 9. 

November 5—Formal annexation of Tripo- 
litania and Cyrenaica to the Kingdom of 
Italy. 


November 6—The fourth scientific report 
of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
showed that cancer was a personal affec¬ 
tion, dependent on a tendency in the 
organism to take on a special form of 
redundant growth, and often set up by 
local irritation, and that the liability was 
increased by heredity. 

November 8—Mr. Balfour resigned 
Unionist leadership. 

November 11—The King and Queen left 
for India. 

November 13—Mr. Bonar Law elected 
Unionist leader. 

November 21—Suffragist demonstration in 
Parliament Square. 

November 28—Reconstitution of Board of 
Admiralty. 

December 2—The King-Emperor and the 
Royal Party arrived at Bombay. 
December 8—The King-Emperor inaugu¬ 
rated at Delhi the All-India Memorial 
to King Edward VII. 

December 12—Coronation Durbar at 
Delhi. Momentous changes were dis¬ 
closed by the King, including the transfer 
of the capital of India- from Calcutta 
to Delhi. 

December 13—Ss. Delhi shipwrecked, with 
the Duke and Duchess of Fife and their 
two daughters on board. 

December 14—The first woman member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Miss 
Eleanor Davies-Colley, admitted. 
December 15—The King-Emperor and 
Queen-Empress laid the first stones of 
the new capital of India at Delhi. 
December 19—Riots at Dundee during the 
carters’ strike. 

December 22—The Cunarder Lusitania 
arrived at Fishguard from New York, 
having done the round trip from Liver¬ 
pool in 12 days 17 hrs. 2 min. 

December 27—Cotton lock-out. 


1912 

January 10—The King and Queen left 
India. 

January 16—Settlement of the cotton trade 
dispute. 

February 6—The King and Queen attended 
a thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for their safe return from 
India. 

February 7—Lord Haldane’s visit to 
Germany. 

February 10—Death of Lord Lister. 

February 12—Formal abdication of the 
Manchu dynasty. 

February 2d—Coal strike begun at Alfre- 
ton, Derbyshire. 
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February 29—Military revolt in Peking. 

March I—Suffragist window-breaking in 
London ; tactics repeated later. 

March 1—Death of George Grossmith. 

March 7—Captain Amundsen arrived at 
Hobart, after having reached the South 
Pole. 

March 14—Attempt to assassinate the 
King of Italy in Rome. 

March 16—Captain Oates, a member of 
Scott’s Polar Expedition, sacrificed his 
life by walking out into the snow in order 
to give his comrades more chance of 
survival. 

March 18-24—London taxi-drivers’ strike. 

March 19—Minimum Wage Bill intro¬ 
duced. 

March 29—Captain Scott, Dr. E. A. 
Wilson, and Lieut. H. R. Bowers, when 
only eleven miles from a depdt of food, 
perished of want and exposure on their 
return from the South Pole, which they 
had reached on January 18. 

March 30—Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race rowed in a strong wind; both 
boats waterlogged; Cambridge sank, 
the Oxford crew emptied their boat and 
proceeded, and the umpire decided it 
was no race. It was re-rowed on April 1, 
Oxford winning by three lengths. 

March 31—Home Rule demonstration in 
Dublin. 

April 9—Great demonstration against 
Home Rule at Belfast. 

April 11—Home Rule Bill introduced. 

April 11—Final close of the coal strike. 

April 15-16—White Star liner Titanic lost 
with 1,600 lives. 

April 18—Italian bombardment of forts at 
the entrance to the Dardanelles. 

May 1—Dardanelles reopened to neutral 
shipping. 

May 4—Italian occupation of Rhodes. 

May 8—The King inspected the Fleet at 
Portland. 

May 14—Death of the King of Denmark. 

May 14—Death of Johann August 
Strindberg. 

May 23—Strike of London transport 
workers. 

June 25—Death of Sir Lawrence Alma 
Tadema, O.M., R.A. 

June 25-28—Royal visit to South Wales 
and Bristol. 

July 9—The King and Queen in Yorkshire. 
They motored to Cadeby Colliery, where 
86 men had been killed in the early 
morning by explosions, to express their 
sympathy. 

July 15—National Insurance Act in force. 

July 20—Death of Andrew Lang. 

July 22—The King and Queen opened 
“ The King’s Dock ” at Immingham. 


July 29—Death of the Emperor of Japan. 

August 13—Death of Octavia Hill. 

August 20—Death of William Booth, 
founder of the Salvation Army. 

September 1—Death of Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor. 

October 8—Montenegro declared war on 
Turkey. 

October 11—The Prince of Wales went into 
residence as an undergraduate at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

October 15—Turco-Italian peace prelimi¬ 
naries signed at Ouchy. 

October 17—War was declared by Turkey 
on Bulgaria and Serbia, and on Turkey 
by Greece. 

November 4—Turkish appeal for mediation 
by the Powers unfavourably received. 

November 11—Reports of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Divorce published. 

November 17—Great Turco-Bulgarian 
battle before Tchataldja. 

December 3—Armistice agreed to in the 
Balkan War. 

December 6-14—North-Eastern Railway 
strike. 

December 7—Renewal of the Triple 
Alliance between Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, and Italy announced. 

December 16—Balkan Peace Conference. 

December 23—Bomb thrown at the Viceroy 
(Lord Hardinge) during inauguration of 
new Delhi. 


1913 

January 1—Strike of 6,000 taxicab drivers, 
which lasted until March 19. 

January 16—Home Rule Bill read a third 
time in the Commons and carried by 
367 votes to 257. 

February 3—The Balkan War resumed. 

March 3—Dock strike at Garston. 

March 4—Woodrow Wilson inaugurated 
President. 

March 17—The Prince of Wales left for 
Germany. 

March 18—The King of Greece murdered. 

March 25—Death of Field-Marshal 
Viscount Wolseley. 

March 30—Fall of Adrianople. 

April 13—Attempted murder of King of 
Spain in Madrid. 

April 22-24—Royal visit to the Potteries. 

April 22—Surrender of Skutari. 

April 25—“ Cat and Mouse ” Act passed. 

May 7—A bomb found under the Bishop’s 
throne at St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
attributed to suffragettes. 
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M * y P .— The BaIkan States agreed to cease 
ngnting and to send delegates to London 
for a Conference. 

May 14—Skutari occupied by the Powers. 
May 19-28—The King and Queen went 
to Berlin for the marriage of Princess 
Louise of Prussia and Prince Ernst 
August of Cumberland. 

May 30 Treaty of Peace between Allies 
and Porte signed at St. James’s Palace 
June 2-Death of Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate. 

June 2—Report by Sir Francis Fox on the 
dangerous state of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
June 4—At the Derby Miss E. W. Davison, 
a suffragette, threw herself under a horse 
and received fatal injuries. 

June 9—Break-up of the Peace Conference. 
June 13—Marconi Report issued. 

June 30—Miners’ strike on the Rand. 

July 3—Rumania decided to mobilize. 

July 7-14—The King visited Lancashire. 
July 10—Rumania declared war against 
Bulgaria. 

July 17—Dr. Robert Bridges appointed 
Poet Laureate. 

July 24—The King, with the Queen and 
Princess Mary, laid the foundation-stone 
of the new offices of the Australian 
Commonwealth, London. 

July 26—The King decorated a number of 
members of the Antarctic Expedition 
together with Lady Scott and three other 
widows of those lost in it. 

July 26—Suffragist pilgrimage meeting in 
Hyde Park. 


November 25—Death of Sir Robert Ball. 
December 12—Announcement that “La 
Gioconda,’’ stolen from the Louvre in 
1 1, had been recovered in Florence. 
December 18—Announcement that Crystal 
Palace had been secured for the nation 

D 2 ?TP eath of the Emperor 

Menelek of Abyssinia announced. 


1914 


January 8—Railway strike in South Africa. 
H~ Martial Iaw Proclaimed in 


January 15—Johannesburg Unionists be¬ 
sieged in the Trades Hall surrendered. 

January 19—Dublin strike collapsed 

January 21—Death of Lord Strathcona. 

January 21-28—Strike of 7,000 London 
coal porters. 

January 28—Labour leaders deported from 
South Africa. 

February 9—Mr. Asquith offered Ulster 
temporary exclusion from the Irish 
Parliament. 




March 10—The Rokeby “ Venus ” in the 
NatIonal Gallery damaged by a militant 
suffragist; other pictures elsewhere 
attacked later, and some galleries conse¬ 
quently closed. 

March 19 The King and Queen opened 
the new buildings of the National 
Institute for the Blind. 


August 3—Serious rioting at Cawnpore by 
Moslems; the police fired, killing 13 
rioters and one policeman. 

August 9—Peace signed at Bucharest 
between Bulgaria and Rumania, Greece, 
Serbia, and Montenegro. 


March 20-21—Ulster military crisis. Many 
officers at the Curragh, believing they 
were to be sent into Ulster on military 
service, sent in their papers. 

March 24-26—The King and Queen visited 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 


August 31—Many injured in Dublin riots. 

September 21—Rioting in Dublin. 

September 29—Turco-Bulgarian Treaty of 
Peace signed at Constantinople. 

October 10—Panama Canal opened. 

October 14—About 400 miners killed in a 
pit explosion at Senghenydd. 

October 15—Marriage of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught and the Duchess of Fife. 

October 17—27 men killed when a German 
Zeppelin was wrecked. 

October 31—On the completion of the new 
front of Buckingham Palace the 500 
workmen engaged were entertained at 
dinner at Holborn Restaurant by the 
King. 


March 31—Great disaster to the New¬ 
foundland sealing fleet. The New¬ 
foundland and Southern Cross were 
caught in a blizzard. 272 frozen to 
death and drowned, and many others 
maimed for life. 

April 15—The Yorkshire coal strike ended. 

April 21-24—The King and Queen visited 
Pans. 

April 24-25—Gun-running in Ulster 
Warships were now posted on the Ulster 
coast. 

April 30—The King opened new buildings 
at the Leys School, Cambridge. 

May 7—The King opened the Edward VII 
Galleries at the British Museum. 


November 8—Announcement that Box Hill 
had been secured for the nation. 

November 13—Treaty signed between 
Greece and the Porte. 


May 21—A deputation of women at¬ 
tempted to force their way to Bucking¬ 
ham Palace to present a petition against 
forcible feeding. Sixty-six women and 
two men arrested. 
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May 21—Commons passed Home Rule 
Bill. 

May 29—SS. Empress of Ireland sunk in 
collision, 1,030 lost. 

June 4—Suffragist appeal to the King at 
his Court by Miss Mary Blomfield. 

June 6—Death of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. 

June 11—Bomb outrage by militant 
suffragists in Westminster Abbey; the 
Coronation Chair and Stone of Destiny 
were slightly injured. 

June 13—The Prince of Wales’s first public 
function ; he laid the foundation-stone 
of St. Anselm’s Church, Kennington. 

June 26—The King, with the Queen, 
opened the King George Dock at Hull. 

June 28—Murder of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria and the Duchess of 
Hohenberg, his wife, at Sarajevo. 

July 2—Death of Joseph Chamberlain. 

July 18—Home Rule Conference arranged. 

July 23—Austrian Note to Serbia. 

July 23—Russian Cabinet Council held. 
Austro-Hungarian demands considered 
an indirect challenge to Russia. 

July 24—Home Rule Conference failed. 

July 25—Diplomatic relations between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia broken off. 

July 26—The German Emperor returned 
suddenly to Berlin from Kiel. 

July 26—Gun-running at Howth. 

July 27—Germany stated that “ if Russia 
mobilized only in the South, Germany 
would not mobilize, but if she mobilized 
in the North, Germany would have to do 
so too.” 

July 27—Sir Edward Grey attempted to 
arrange a conference in London of the 
French, German, and Italian Ambas¬ 
sadors. Invitation accepted by France 
and Italy, but owing to difficulties raised 
by Germany, no progress could be made. 

July 28—Austria-Hungary declared war 
on Serbia. 

July 29—German Fleet returned to home 
waters. 

July 30—Sir Edward Grey replied to 
Germany’s request for neutrality with 
an absolute refusal. 

July 30—Bombardment of Belgrade. 

July 30—Amending Bill debate indefinitely 
postponed in Commons. 

July 30—Partial mobilization by Russia. 

July 31—Count Berchtold announced in 
Paris and London that he would consent 
to submit to mediation the points in the 
Note to Serbia which seemed incom¬ 
patible with the maintenance of Serbian 
independence, but the matter could not 
be pursued diplomatically any farther. 

July 31—London Stock Exchange 

closed ; Bank rate raised to 8 per cent. 

July 31—Murder of M. Jaures. 


July 31—Martial law declared in Germany. 
Germans seized a French locomotive at 
Amanvillers and sent the staff back to 
France on foot. 

August 1—Bank rate 10 per cent. 

August 1—National Penny Bank suspended 
payment. 

August 1—Germany declared war on 
Russia. 

August 1—Russian troops crossed East 
Prussian frontier. 

August 1—German invasion of Luxemburg 
and France. 

August 2—Five nations at war. Regardless 
of the fact that war had not been de¬ 
clared, German troops violated the 
French frontier at four points and 
committed acts of war. 

August 2—Patriotic demonstration before 
Buckingham Palace and “ war protest 
meeting ” in Trafalgar Square. 

August 2—Partial moratorium decreed in 
the United Kingdom. 

August 2—Naval Reserves called out. 

August 2—German ultimatum to the 
Belgian Government promising to main¬ 
tain Belgian independence on the con¬ 
clusion of peace if Belgium would give 
facilities to German troops operating 
in that country. 

August 3—Belgium’s reply to Germany’s 
ultimatum stated that to accept the 
proposals would be to sacrifice her 
national honour. 

August 3—British Fleet already mobilized 
and mobilization of the Army rapidly 
proceeding. 

August 3—Bank Holiday extended until 
August 5. 

August 3—At a meeting of bankers in 
New York it was proposed to place 
£20,000,000 at Great Britain’s disposal. 

August 3—The German Embassy left Paris, 
the French Embassy Berlin. 

August 4—British Government’s ulti¬ 
matum to Berlin; Germany refused 
Great Britain’s request to respect 
Belgium’s neutrality; Great Britain 
at war. 

August 4—German troops entered Belgium. 
Vis6 set on fire ; Li6ge attacked. 

August 5—Lord Kitchener appointed 
Secretary for War. 

August 5—Austria-Hungary declared war 
on Russia. 

August 5—Montenegro declared war on 
Austria. 

August 6—The German Ambassador left 
London. 

August 6—The Commons voted 
£100,000,000 credit and 500,000 men 
for the Army. 

August 6—Bank rate reduced to 6 per cent. 

August 6—The French entered German 
Lorraine. 

August 6—Ludendorff penetrated Liege. 
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August 7—Lord Kitchener called for first 
100,000 men. 

August 7—British Expeditionary Force 
began to embark. 

August 8—Bank rate reduced to 5 per cent. 

August 8—Canada’s 20,000 men accepted. 

August 8—Franco-British force in Togo- 
land. 

August 9—First Battle of Miilhausen. 

August 10—France declared war on 
Austria-Hungary. 

August 12—Great Britain declared war on 
Austria-Hungary. 

August 13—Austrians crossed the Drina 
into Serbia. 

August 14—National Relief Fund reached 

£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

August 14—First English liquor restric¬ 
tions. 

August 15—Panama Canal formally 
opened for traffic. 

August 15—Japanese utlimatum to Ger¬ 
many. 

August 16—First British Expeditionary 
Force landed in France. 

August 18—Battle at Tirlemont. 

August 19—Germans destroyed Aerschot 
and occupied Louvain. 

August 19—Second Battle of Miilhausen. 

August 20—Death of Pope Pius X. 

August 20—The Germans occupied 
Brussels. 

August 21—Day of Intercession for the 
War. 

August 23—Japan declared war on 
Germany. 

August 23—The Germans entered Namur. 

August 23—The Battle o f Mons begun. 

August 24—The Belgians drove the 
Germans out of Malines. 

August 24—Allies abandoned the Sambre 
Line. 

August 24—Retreat from Mons. 

August 24—Russian advance in East 
Prussia. 

August 25—Battle at Malines. 

August 25—General Joffre ordered Allied 
retreat. 

August 25—Retreat from Mons continued. 

August 25—Germans entered Sedan; 
Maubeuge invested. 

August 26—Germans began to destroy 
Louvain ; German cavalry in Lille. 

August 26—Last two Namur forts fell. 

August 26—Battle of Le Cateau. 

August 26—French fell back in Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

August 26—Togoland conquered by the 
Allies. 

August 27—Germans bombarded Malines. 

August 27—Lille abandoned by the French. 

August 27—The British reached St. 
Quentin line. 

August 27—French Meuse line giving way. 


August 28—Battle of Heligoland Bight. 
British naval victory. 

August 28—Battle on the Meuse. 

August 28—Austria declared war on 
Belgium. 

August 30—First German aeroplane raid 
on Paris. 

August 30—Gen. Samsonoff killed and 
his army routed at Tannenberg. 

August 31—French armies on the Aisne- 
Rheims-Verdun line. 

August 31—Queen of the Belgians and her 
children arrived at Dover. 

August 31— The Times opened a fund on 
behalf of the Red Cross Society and the 
Order of St. John. 

September 1—St. Petersburg renamed 
Petrograd. 

September 3—Cardinal della Chiesa elected 
Pope, with the title of Benedict XV. 

September 5—Pact of London. 

September 6— First Marne Battle begun. 

September 7—Fall of Maubeuge. 

September 9—The British crossed the 
Marne; the French Fifth Army ad¬ 
vanced to the Marne at Chateau-Thierry 
and Mezy; retreat of Bulow and the 
Saxons. 

September 10—Marne Battle ended. The 
Germans, except the Crown Prince’s 
army, retreated all along the line. 

September 15—British defeated Germans 
at Ramans Drift (S.W. Africa). 

September 18—Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill received the Royal Assent. 

September 18—Bombardment of Rheims. 

September 18—Russo-Rumanian Agree¬ 
ment signed. 

Septemberl9—Rheims Cathedral destroyed. 

September 23—Aisne Battle extended 
northwards along R. Oise. 

September 25—Albert Battle begun. 

September 26—Germans besieging 
Antwerp. 

September 26—Burgomaster Max of 
Brussels arrested. 

September 26—Fierce Oise-Somme fighting. 

September 27—Aisne Battle subsiding. 

September 29—Albert Battle ended. 

October 1—The Kaiser’s message on 
“ General French’s Contemptible Little 
Army ” published. 

October 1—Turkey closed the Dardanelles. 

October 3—Austro-German invasion of 
Poland begun. 

October 4—Germans reached Poperinghe. 

October 6—Arras bombarded. 

October 7—Russians withdrawing from 
Carpathian passes. 

October 9—The Germans entered Antwerp. 

October 9—German defeat at Augustovo. 

October 10—King Carol of Rumania 
died ; succeeded by nephew, Ferdinand. 
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October 12—Martial law proclaimed in 
South Africa. 

October 13—Rebellion of Lt.-Col. Maritz 
on the Orange river. 

October 13—The Germans levied 
£20,000,000 on Antwerp. 

October 15—First phase of first battle of 
Ypres. 

October 15—Rebel Maritz’s forces de¬ 
feated at Ratedrai. 

October 16—The Battle of Yser begun. 
October 25—Vain German attempts to 
break through at Dixmude, Ypres, La 
Bassee, and Arras. 

October 26—Fierce fighting on the Yser. 

Germans pushed back at Arras. 

October 26—Maritz driven into German 
territory. 

October 27—Prince Maurice of Battenberg 
died of wounds. 

October 27—Second phase of the Battle of 
Ypres. 

October 27—Nieuport sluices opened. 
October 28—First Sea Lord Prince Louis 
of Battenberg resigned. 

October 29—Turkey entered the war. 
October 30—The Yser floods compelled a 
German retreat. 

October 30—Maritz again defeated. 

October 31—Yser floods extending; 
Germans in a disastrous situation, many 
drowned. 

November 1—Third phase of the Battle of 
Ypres. 

November 3—Serbia broke with Turkey. 

Bulgaria announced neutrality. 

November 5—Great Britain and France 
declared war on Turkey. 

November 5—Cyprus annexed by Great 
Britain. 

November 7—Belgium declared war on 
Turkey. 

November 7—Rebel De Wet defeated 
Union troops at Doornberg. 

November 11—Fourth phase of Battle of 
Ypres. 

November 11—De Wet routed by Gen. 
Botha in Mushroom Valley. 

November 14—Death of Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts of pneumonia at St. Omer. 
November 14—Russians checked in East 
Prussia. 

November 14—Turkey declared war on 
Russia. 

November 14—South African rebels de¬ 
feated at Bultfontein. 

November 16—First award of the V.C. 

Five officers and four men decorated. 
November 16—Prince of Wales joined the 
British Expeditionary Force. 

November 16—Yser fighting ended by rain 
and flood. 

November 17—Mr. Lloyd George an¬ 
nounced £350,000,000 War Loan. 


November 19—Lord Roberts’s funeral at 
St. Paul’s. 

November 21—First Battle of Ypres ended. 

November 23—Ypres bombarded by the 
Germans; Cathedral and Cloth Flail 
damaged . 

November 29—The King at the Front. 
[Returned December 5.] 

December 1—De Wet surrendered. 

December 2—The Austrians took Belgrade. 

December 7—Defeat and death of Gen. 
Beyers in South Africa. 

December 8—Collapse of South African 
rebellion. 

December 8—British naval victory off 
Falkland Islands. 

December 16—In the early morning 
German battle cruisers bombarded 
W. Hartlepool, Scarborough, and 
Whitby, killing 127 civilians and wound¬ 
ing 567. The raiders escaped in the mist. 

December 17—British Protectorate over 
Egypt proclaimed ; Sir A. H. McMahon 
High Commissioner. 

December 24—First German air raid on 
England ; no casualties. 

December 25—Christmas “ fraternisation ” 
episode on the Western Front. 

December 28—British “ Military Cross ” 
instituted. 


1915 

January 4—London Stock Exchange, 
closed since July 30, reopened. 

January 9—Germans bombarded Soissons 
Cathedral. 

January 13—Germans recaptured Hills 132 
and 151 and gained Vregny heights; 
French in retreat across the Aisne. 

January 19—The first German airship, L3, 
over England attacked Norfolk towns. 

January 24—Battle of the Dogger Bank. 

February 8—The King of the Belgians 
visited the British front in Flanders. 

February 15—First Canadians in France. 

February 18—U-boat blockade of British 
waters begun. 

February 19—Forts at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles bombarded by Franco- 
British Naval Squadron. 

March 1—Soissons heavily bombarded. 

March 2—Germany notified of new Anglo- 
French blockade to prevent all com¬ 
modities from reaching or leaving 
Germany. 

March 4—Demolition parties landed at the 
Dardanelles. 

March 5—New Dardanelles attack opened. 

March 7—Influenza in London. 
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March 7—French battleships entered the 
Dardanelles to cover bombardment of 
the Narrows by British ships. 

March 8 —H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth and 
four battleships entered the Dardanelles 
and bombarded Fort Rumeli Medjidieh 
Tabia. 

March 10—British captured Neuve 
Chapelle. 

March 11—Blockade of Germany begun. 

March 12—Ypres bombarded. 

March 17—Dardanelles approaches swept 
by Allied minesweepers. 

March 18—Allied naval attack on Darda¬ 
nelles forts. 

March 22—Fall of Przemysl (Galicia). 

March 23—Rheims and Soissons bombarded 

March 24—French reached German 
second line at Hartmannsweilerkopf 
(Alsace). 

March 26—The Germans in Alsace used 
liquid fire. 

March 30—German Naval Staff suspended 
favoured treatment of Scandinavian 
ships. 

March 30—Rheims Cathedral bombarded. 

March 31—The King informed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
would abstain from the use of alcoholic 
liquors himself and forbid their use in 
the Royal Household. 

April 5—U.S. Note to Germany demand¬ 
ing £45,610 indemnity for the sinking of 
the American ship William P. Frye. 

April 11—101,000 Canadians under arms. 

April 11—Heavy fighting near Albert. 

April 14—Germans accused French of 
using mines emitting asphyxiating gases 
N.W. of Verdun 

April 17—British took Hill 60. 

April 20—Rheims bombarded with incen¬ 
diary shells. 

April 22—First German gas attack on 
Western Front. 

April 22—Second Battle of Ypres begun. 

April 22—Germans advanced behind gas 
clouds wearing respirators in Bixschoote- 
Langemarck sector. 

April 23—Death of Rupert Brooke. 

April 24—Germans took St. Julien. 

April 25—Germans recaptured Lizerne. 

April 25—Allied landing in Gallipoli. 

April 26—Triple Entente’s secret conven¬ 
tion with Italy signed in London. 

April 26—In Gallipoli the British took 
Sedd-ul-Bahr village and an old fort and 
carried Castle and Hill 141. 

April 28—The Germans at Ypres “ defi¬ 
nitely stopped.” 

April 28—In Gallipoli, further Allied 
advance. 

April 30—German warning against sailing 
in ss. Lusitania published in U.S. Press. 


April 30—Allied artillery landed in 
Gallipoli. 

May 1—Violent Turkish attacks in 
Gallipoli. 

May 2—Allied counter-attack in Gallipoli; 
heavy Turkish losses. 

May 4—Sir J. French reported that Ger¬ 
many had decided to use gases as a 
normal procedure, and that protests 
would be useless. 

May 5—Germans recaptured Hill 60. 

May 6 —British regained some trenches on 
Hill 60. 

May 7—Cunard liner Lusitania was 
torpedoed without warning; 1,198 were 
drowned, including 124 U.S. citizens. 

May 10—Zeppelins dropped nearly 100 
bombs on Southend. 

May 13—The Kaiser and other enemy 
Sovereigns and Princes struck off the 
Garter roll. 

May 14— The Times Military Corre¬ 
spondent said : “ The want of an un¬ 
limited supply of high explosive was a 
fatal bar to our success ” at the Battle of 
Festubert, which had begun on May 9. 

May 14—First Lusitania Note to Germany: 

May 14—Second Battle of Ypres. 

May 15—French recovered Het Sas and 
drove Germans from the west bank of 
Yperlee Canal. 

May 15—Battle of Festubert resumed. 

May 16-17—French progress at Ypres. 
British advance at Festubert. 

May 18—Lord Kitchener announced in the 
House of Lords that the British would 
use gas. 

May 22—Battle of Festubert. British gain. 

May 22—157, mostly soldiers, were killed 
and about 200 injured in the collision of 
a troop train with a local passenger train 
near Gretna Green. 

May 23—Italy declared war on Austria. 

May 25—Battle of Festubert ended. 

May 25—Coalition Cabinet formed. 

May 31—The first Zeppelin over London 
killed seven and wounded 35. 

June 3—Przemysl retaken by German and 
Austrian forces. 

June 5—First Q ship in action. 

June 7—Flight Sub-Lieut. Wameford, 
R.N., attacked a Zeppelin at a height of 
6,000ft. between Ghent and Brussels and 
destroyed it. He received the V.C. for 
this action. 

June 9—Second U.S. Lusitania Note to 
Germany. 

June 16—Mr. Lloyd George Minister of 
Munitions. 

July 1—George Joseph Smith convicted of 
murder and sentenced to death in what 
was called the “ Brides in the Bath ” case. 

July 9—German South-West Africa 

conquered. 
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July 10—Armenians massacred at Mush. 

July 15-21—South Wales coal strike. 

July 23—Third U.S. Lusitania Note. 

August 5—Germans entered Warsaw. 

August 6—Big Allied movement in Galli¬ 
poli. New surprise landing at Suvla Bay. 

August 8 —New Zealanders gained a 

footing at Anzac, Gallipoli. 

August 14—British transport, Royal 

Edward, sunk by a submarine in the 
Aegean with the loss of 800 lives. 

August 15—British National Register 

taken. 

August 17—Second Zeppelin raid on 

London. 10 killed. 

August 19—SS. Arabic torpedoed and 
sunk ; 44 drowned. 

August 20—Italy declared war on Turkey. 

August 28—Further advance at Suvla Bay. 

September 4—Bulgaria signed military 
convention with Central Powers. 

September 5—Tsar assumed supreme 
command of Russian Armies. 

September 7—Zeppelin raid over Eastern 
counties ; 56 casualties. 

September 8 —Air raid on London; 120 
casualties. 

September 21—Stonehenge sold by auction 
to Mr. C. H. E. Chubb for £6,600; he 
afterwards presented it to the nation. 

September 25—Battle of Loos. British used 
gas for first time. 

September 26—Death of J. Keir Hardie. 

September 28—Defeat of Turks at Kut-el- 
Amara. 

October 5—Allied ultimatum to Bulgaria. 

October 5—Allied Forces land at Salonika. 

October 6 —Austro-German invasion of 
Serbia begun. 

October 12—Execution of Edith Cavell. 

October 13—Zeppelin raid over London 
and the Home Counties ; 199 casualties. 

October 14—Bulgaria declared war on 
Serbia. 

October 15—Great Britain declared war on 
Bulgaria. 

October 16—France declared war on 
Bulgaria. 

October 17—Italy declared war on 
Bulgaria. 

October 27—The King visited the French 
Armies at the front and issued Order of 
the Day. 

October 28—The King in France thrown 
from his horse and severely bruised. 

November 1—The King returned from 
France. 

November 11—Mr. Asquith announced the 
composition of the new War com¬ 
mittee of the Cabinet, to consist of 
Messrs. Asquith, Lloyd George, Balfour, 
Bonar Law, and McKenna. 


November 13—Announced that Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands annexed by their own 
request to the British Empire. 

November 13—Lord Kitchener visited 
Gallipoli. 

November 29—The hours for the sale of 
drink in London limited to 12 noon- 
2.30 p.m., and 6.30-9.30 p.m. on week¬ 
days, and from 1-3 p.m., and 6-9 p.m. 
on Sundays. 

November 30—Lord Kitchener returned to 
London. 

December 1 —Italian adhesion to the Pact 
of London announced. 

December 3—Gen. Townshend’s force 
reached Kut-el-Amara (Tigris) after 
90-mile retreat. 

December 5—Turks began siege of Gen. 
Townshend’s force at Kut. 

December 9—Triple Alliance ratified. 

December 10—British withdrawal from 
Anzac and Suvla begun. 

December 15—Sir J. French retired from 
command of the Army in France and 
Flanders. 

December 19—Sir D. Haig assumed com¬ 
mand in France. 

December 19—Withdrawal from Anzac 
and Suvla Bay (Gallipoli) successfully 
effected by Gen. Monro and Admiral 
Wemyss, with three casualties. 


1916 

January 5—Military Service Bill intro¬ 
duced. 

January 7—German U-boat Note to U.S. 
offering reparation for “ damages caused 
by death or injuries to American 
citizens.” 

January 8 —Gallipoli evacuated. 

January 26—The first tank, “ Mother,” 
completed. 

January 27—German attack north-west of 
Loos repulsed. 

February 10—Military Service Act opera¬ 
tive. 

February 10—Germany offered compensa¬ 
tion for U.S. Lusitania victims. 

February 16—Fall of Erzrum to Grand 
Duke Nicholas. 

February 16—The King’s message to Kut 
Garrison. 

February 21—Battle of Verdun begun. 

March 10—Germany declared war on 
Portugal. 

March 11—Gen. Smuts defeated Germans 
west of Taveta (E. Africa). 

March 18—All unmarried “Derby” 
groups called up. 

March 27—British success at St. Eloi 
(Ypres). 
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March 31—The French evacuated Malan- 
court (Verdun). Germans repulsed at 
Mort Homme, but gained footing in 
Vaux. 

March 31—The King presented £100,000 
to the Treasury. 

April 3—British success at St. Eloi (Ypres). 
April 8 —French evacuated Bethincourt 
salient (Verdun). 

April 9—Great German assault at Verdun. 
Gen. Petain’s Order of the Day: 
“ Courage, on les aura ! ” 

April 17—Germans repulsed between 
Meuse and Douaumont (Verdun). 

April 17—Fall of Trebizond to Grand 
Duke Nicholas. 

April 18—U.S. Sussex Note to Germany 
declared that, unless the German 
Government immediately abandoned its 
present methods of warfare against 
passenger and freight-carrying vessels, 
the U.S. would sever diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Germany. 

April 21—Sir Roger Casement captured. 
April 23—Irish “ Republic ” proclaimed in 
Dublin by Countess Markievicz. 

April 24—Dublin Rebellion ; armed Sinn 
Feiners occupied Stephen’s Green, seized 
Post Office, City Hall, &c. 

April 25—Martial law in Dublin ; a gar¬ 
rison, reinforced from Belfast and 
England, drove the rebels from the City 
Hall. 

April 26—Dublin Rebellion in hand; 
Liberty Hall destroyed by gunfire from 
H.M.S. Helga and occupied by military ; 
cordon of troops drawn round the centre 
of the city. 

April 29—Fall of Kut announced after 
143 days’ siege. 

April 30—End of Dublin Rebellion ; De 
Valera surrendered. 

May 3—Mr. Birrell resigned. 

May 4—Germany, in reply to U.S. Sussex 
Note, undertook that U-boats should 
observe rules of cruiser warfare, hoping 
that U.S. would secure mitigation of 
British blockade. 

May 6 —Countess Markievicz condemned 
to death by court-martial for her part in 
the Irish Rebellion; sentence commuted 
to penal servitude for life. 

May 8 —The Anzacs in France. 

May 11—De Valera condemned to death ; 
sentence commuted to penal servitude 
for life. 

May 12—Mr. Asquith arrived in Ireland. 
May 21—British Summer Time Act in 
force. 

May 24—New Military Service Bill passed. 
May 24—Great battle at Verdun. 

May 26—U.S. Note on Allied searching of 
neutral mails. 

May 31-June 1—Battle of Jutland. 


June 3—State of siege at Salonika. 

June 4—Great Russian offensive; Gen. 
Brusiloff’s four armies advanced from 
Pripet River to the Rumanian frontier. 

June 5—H.M.S. Hampshire sunk by a mine 
west of the Orkneys, Lord Kitchener and 
his staff being drowned. 

June 6—Russians took Lutsk and crossed 
Ikva-Styr line. 

June 6—Allies’ pacific blockade of Greece. 

June 8—Russians took Butchatch (E. 
Galicia). 

June 12—Germans penetrated advanced 
French positions on Hill 321, four miles 
from Verdun. 

June 13—Great Arab rising led by Sherif 
Hussein of Mecca, King of the Hedjas, 
and his son Emir Feisal. Arabs pene¬ 
trated into Mecca and Jeddah. 

June 13—Sir P. Sykes and a British column 
entered Kerman (S. Persia). 

June 13—The King visited the Grand Fleet. 

June 18—The Arabs masters of Jeddah. 

June 21—The Arabs masters of Mecca. 

June 28—Strikes in Berlin and Brunswick 
munition works. 

July 1—Battle of the Somme began. 

July 8—Declaration of London rescinded. 

July 18 —Somme Battle : second phase. 

July 20—French advance between Harde- 
court and Somme. 

July 25—Pozieres in British hands. 

July 25—Gen. Sakharoff defeated Gen. 
von Linsingen on Slonuvka River; 
Austrians evacuating Brody. 

July 28—Somme Battle : British recap¬ 
tured Delville Wood; last German 
positions at Longueval taken; progress 
near Pozieres. 

July 28—Fall of Brody to Russians. 

August 3—Sir Roger Casement hanged. 

August 8—The King visited Somme front. 

August 9—Fall of Gorizia to Italians. 

August 10—Russians captured Stanislau. 

August 18—Great British advance north of 
Somme on 11-mile front. 

August 19—Naval action in North Sea. 

August 27—Italy declared war on Ger¬ 
many, and Rumania declared war on 
Austria-Hungary. 

August 28—Germany declared war on 
Rumania. 

August 30—Turkey declared war on 
Rumania. 

September 1—Bulgaria declared war on 
Rumania. 

September 1—September battle in the 
Carpathians begun. 

September 3—Zeppelin brought down near 
Enfield. 

September 3—Great Anglo-French attack 
on the Somme. 
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September 4—Dar-es-Salaam (E. Africa) 
surrendered to British naval forces. 

September 15—Somme Battle : third 
phase. British advance on six-mile front. 

September 15—First British tanks in action. 

September 23—Zeppelins raided London, 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Norfolk, 
and Kent; two were brought down. 

September 25—The German Chancellor 
informed the German Ambassador at 
Washington that unrestricted U-boat 
warfare was contemplated, in order to 
relieve the Somme front and bring 
England to her knees. 

September 27—Somme Battle : British 
captured Thiepval and advanced on 
2 , 000 -yard front. 

September 30—Great Serb success at 
Kaymaktchalan (Macedonia). 

October 1 —German High Command in¬ 
formed that the Kaiser had ordered 
Count Bernstorff to induce President 
Wilson to promote peace. 

October 1 —Zeppelin brought down at 
Potter’s Bar. 

October 3—First Battle of Monastir. 

October 24—French victory at Verdun ; 
German line pierced on five-mile front 
to a depth of two miles ; Douaumont and 
Thiaumont retaken. 

October 25—Further French gains at 
Verdun. 

October 29—French carried trench system 
north-west of Sailly-Saillisel, north 
of Somme. Germans penetrated La 
Maisonnette Chateau south of Somme. 

October 31—The Kaiser wrote to the 
Chancellor that as a ruler responsible to 
God he felt strong enough to perform 
the “ moral deed ” of proposing peace. 

November 1—The Kaiser communicated 
to Emperor Francis Joseph his view of 
the proposed peace offer. 

November 5—French took Vaux village 
(Verdun). 

November 6 —Somme Battle. Further 
French advance in St. Pierre Vaast 
Wood. 

November 7—President Wilson re-elected. 

November 13—Ancre Battle begun. 

November 14—Ancre Battle: British 
advance. 

November 15— The Times Fund for the 
British Red Cross Society and the Order 
of St. John reached £5,000,000. 

November 19—Fall of Mcnastir. 

November 21—Death of Emperor Francis 
Joseph ; accession of Emperor Charles. 

November 28—First aeroplane raid on 
London: 10 injured; raider brought 
down in France. 

December 5—Mr. Asquith resigned 
Premiership; the King sent for Mr. 
Bonar Law. 


December 6—Mr. Bonar Law declined to 
form a Ministry; Mr. Lloyd George 
agreed. 

December 6 —Germans captured Bukarest. 

December 8 —Blockade of Greece until the 
outrages on the Allies in Athens should 
be compensated. 

December 11—Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Milner, and Mr. Hender¬ 
son to form the new War Cabinet. Mr. 
Bonar Law to lead the Commons. 

December 12—The Chancellor announced 
in the Reichstag that the Central Powers 
had made peace overtures through 
neutral Governments. 

December 14—Allied ultimatum to Greece. 
All Greek troops to leave Thessaly. 

December 15—French victory at Verdun. 

December 15—Greece accepted Allied 
ultimatum. 

December 18—The Regulation of Meals 
Order (1916) came into force, limiting 
meals at public eating places to three 
courses between 6 and 9.30 p.m., and to 
two courses at any other time. 

December 18—German “ Peace ” Note at 
Foreign Office. 

December 29—Rasputin murdered. 


1917 

January 9—The Kaiser gave orders for 
unrestricted U-boat warfare to begin on 
February 1. 

January 19—Explosion at Silvertown 
(London) munition factory, causing very 
severe damage and sixty-nine deaths. 

January 31—Count Bernstorff at Washing¬ 
ton ordered “ sabotage ” of German 
ships in U.S. ports in anticipation of 
rupture. 

February 1 —Unrestricted U-boat warfare. 

February 3—The U.S. broke with Ger¬ 
many. Count Bernstorff was given his 
passports and Mr. Gerard was recalled 
from Berlin. 

February 4—President Wilson invited all 
neutrals to follow the U.S. example and 
break with Germany. 

February 11 —The Archduke Frederick 
retired. 

February 12—President Wilson refused to 
reopen with Germany until the U-boat 
order of January 31 was withdrawn. 

February 12—Price of quartern loaf raised 
to lid. 

February 15—Announcement that the 
Board of Trade would take possession of 
all the coal mines in the United Kingdom 
for the period of the War. 

February 24—Fall of Kut-el-Amara to 
Gen. Maude. 
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February 25—German destroyer raid on 
Broadstairs and Margate; two killed. 

February 25—British advance on Baghdad. 

February 25—German retirement on 

Ancre, two-three miles on 11-mile front. 

February 26—British Ancre advance. 

March 1—German plot disclosed to 
negotiate alliance with Mexico, who 
should induce Japan to join in attack on 
U.S. 

March 3—German retreat on the Ancre. 

March 4—Bread riots in Petrograd. 

March 8—Death of Count Zeppelin. 

March 9—Mass rioting in Petrograd. 

March 10—Rioters shot in Petrograd; 
general cessation of work ; outbreak in 
Moscow. 

March 11—Barricades in Petrograd ; many 
regiments joined demonstrators. 

March 11—Fall of Baghdad. 

March 12—Anarchy in Petrograd. Pro¬ 
visional Government in office. 

March 13—Revolutionaries masters of 
Petrograd. 

March 14—Germans retiring north and 
south of Somme. 

March 14—Death of the Duchess of 
Connaught. 

March 15—The Tsar abdicated. 

March 15—Massacre of Russian naval 
officers at Kronstadt. 

March 16—The Grand Duke Michael ac¬ 
cepted the Russian succession “ only if 
this should be the desire of our great 
people ” expressed by universal ple¬ 
biscite. 

March 17—German withdrawal in the west 
along 100 -mile front, followed by an 
Allied advance. 

March 20—The Tsar arrested. 

March 24—The Russian Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment recognized by Great Britain, 
France, and U.S. 

March 24—Price of the quartern loaf 
raised to Is. 

April 6 —U.S. declared war on Germany. 

April 6 —French bombardment opened, 
preliminary to second Aisne Battle 
(April 16). 

April 7—Cuba declared war on Germany. 

April 8 —Austria broke with the U.S. 

April 9—Brazil and Bolivia broke with 
Germany. 

April 9—Battle of Arras and Vimy : great 
British attack north and south of Arras ; 
advance on 12 -mile front to depth of 
3,000 yards. 

April 13—Allied Naval Conference at 
Washington. 

April 13—First All-Russian Soviet Con¬ 
gress. 

April 16—Second Aisne Battle. 

April 16—First French tanks in action. 


April 16—Food strikes in Berlin. 

April 20—Aisne Battle : French across west 
end of Chemin-des-Dames; 19,000 

German prisoners to date. 

April 20—The King and Queen, Princess 
Mary, Queen Alexandra, and the U.S. 
Ambassador, attended a service at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on the entry of the 
United States into the war. 

April 20—U.S. broke with Turkey. 

April 23—Arras Battle: Great British 
advance. 

May 1—Russian Provisional Government 
pledged itself to continue the war to 
“ decisive victory.” 

May 13—Motor-omnibus strike began in 
London. 

May 14—The King and Queen began a 
tour through Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
Flintshire, inspecting munition factories. 

May 17—End of London omnibus strike. 

May 18—President Wilson signed Con¬ 
scription Act. 

May 25—17 German aeroplanes raided 
Folkestone ; 95 killed, 192 injured. 

June 2—Brazilian neutrality revoked in the 
war between Germany and U.S. German 
ships in Brazilian ports taken over. 

June 3—Albanian independence, under 
Italian protection, proclaimed. 

June 7—Messines Battle : Great British 
victory between Ypres and Armentieres. 

June 8 —Gen. Pershing, Commander-in- 
Chief of the U.S. Expeditionary Force, 
arrived in London. 

June 12—King Constantine of Greece 
abdicated in favour of his second son, 
Alexander. 

June 15—Release of Irish Rebellion 
prisoners announced. 

June 19—The King abolished foreign titles 
in the British Royal family. 

June 30—Greece broke with the Central 
Powers. 

July 2—Death of Sir Herbert Tree. 

July 7—German daylight raid on London 
and Margate by 24 aeroplanes; 57 killed, 
193 injured. 

July 14—The King and Queen returned to 
London after 10 days in France. 

July 17—The King issued a proclamation 
that his House and Family should hence¬ 
forth be known as the House and Family 
of Windsor. 

July 25—Irish Convention opened. 

July 28—Formation of the Tank Corps. 

July 31—Great Allied attack around 
Ypres. 

August 12—20 German aeroplanes raided 
Southend and Margate; 32 killed, 
46 injured. 

August 14—China declared war on 
Germany and Austria. 
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August 16—Ypres Battle: second assault. 

August 24—British forced back on Ypres - 
Menin Road. 

September 2—Russians evacuated Riga. 

September 3—German air raid over Kent; 
132 killed, 96 injured. 

September 4—U-boats shelled Scar¬ 
borough ; three killed, five injured. 

September 4—About 20 German aero¬ 
planes raided London and Home 
Counties ; 19 killed, 71 injured. 

September 10—Distilling stopped in U.S. 

September 15—Russia proclaimed a Re¬ 
public. 

September 20—Great British attack east of 
Ypres. 

September 24—Between September 24 and 
October 1 (inclusive) there were six air 
raids over London. 

October 5—Announcement that Sir Arthur 
Lee had presented Chequers to be the 
official country residence of the future 
Prime Ministers of England. 

October 5—Chilwell munitions works 
blown up. 

October 19—Raid by 11 airships on Lon¬ 
don, Midlands, and Eastern counties ; 
36 killed, 55 injured. 

October 20—Baltic Battle ; Germans took 
Schilden Islands ; four Russian vessels 
ashore. British submarine sank a 
German transport and torpedoed a 
German Dreadnought. 

October 23—Battle of La Malmaison. 

October 23—Great French victory across 
the Soissons-Laon Road. 

October 24—Great Austro-German attack 
on Isonzo front; Second Italian Army 
defeated on 20-mile front between 
Plezzo and Tolmino ; 10,000 prisoners 
claimed. 

October 25—Further French advance on 
the Aisne. 

October 26—Austro-German progress on 
the Isonzo. 

October 27—Fall of Cividale to Austro- 
Germans. 

October 27—The first U.S. troops in the 
Western line. 

October 28—Fall of Gorizia. 

October 28—Death of Prince Christian. 

October 31—30 German aeroplanes raided 
London, Kent, and Essex; 10 killed, 
22 injured. 

November 6—Canadians won Passchen- 
daele, Goudberg, and Mosselmarkt. 

November 7—Fall of Gaza to Gen. Allenby. 

November 9—Turks evacuated Wadi Hesi 
and Ascalon ; retreated on Hebron and 
Jerusalem. 

November 13—Kerensky's forces defeated 
at Tsarskoe Selo. 

November 14—Kerensky escaped from 
Gatchina. 


November 17—Death of Francois Auguste 
Rodin. 

November 18—Death of Gen. Maude. 

November 20—Hindenburg Line broken on 
10-mile front facing Cambrai to a depth 
of four to five miles. 

November 20—Soviet Peace offer to 
Central Powers. 

November 23—Allied Military Missions at 
Russian G.H.Q. protested against any 
breach of the Pact of London. 

December 7—U.S. at war with Austria. 

December 7—Armistice on Russian Front. 

December 9—Fall of Jerusalem. 

December 9—Central Powers and Rumania 
signed armistice. 

December 10—Armistice on Rumanian 
Front. 

December 11—British entered Jerusalem. 

December 11—Cuba declared war on 
Austria. 

December 15—Russo-German armistice 
signed for one month from December 17. 

December 17—Death of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson. 

December 22—Peace negotiations opened 
between Soviet Russia and four Central 
and confederate Powers. 

December 31—Canadian Prohibition Order 
in force. 


1918 

January 7—Meat shortage. 

January 14—Yarmouth bombarded from 
the sea ; four killed, eight injured. 

January 15—Soviet Government ordered 
arrest of the King of Rumania and his 
removal to Petrograd. 

January 26—Petrograd Soviet declared war 
on Kieff Rada. 

January 28—15 aeroplanes raided Lon¬ 
don ; 67 killed, 166 injured. 

January 28—Helsingfors taken by Red 
Guards. 

January 28—Strikes in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Kiel, &c. 

January 30—German strikes spread to 
Munich, &c. ; intensified state of siege 
declared in Berlin. 

January 31—Berlin riots suppressed. 

February 9—At Brest-Litovsk the Central 
Powers signed separate peace with the 
Ukraine. 

February 10—Soviet Russia out of the war. 

February 13—Gen. Alexeieff defeated by 
the Bolshevists; Gen. Kaledin com¬ 
mitted suicide. 

February 15—U-boat shelled Dover ; one 
child killed, seven persons wounded. 
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February 17—Air raid on London ; 21 
killed, 32 injured. 

February 19—Prince of Wales took his seat 
in the House of Lords as a Peer of the 
Realm. 

February 21—Fall of Jericho. 

February 21—Germans offered terms to 
Russia. 

February 25—The rationing of meat, 
butter, and margarine came into force in 
London and Home Counties. 

March 1—Germans entered Kieff and 
Gomel. 

March 3—Soviet Russia signed Peace of 
Brest-Litovsk with four Central and 
confederate Powers. 

March 4—Rumania accepted Central 
Powers’ terms. 

March 5—Preliminary Treaty between 
Rumania and Central Powers concluded 
at Buftea. 

March 7—Air raid on London ; 23 killed, 
39 injured. 

March 20—New food regulations an¬ 
nounced, under which no food must be 
cooked or hot meals served in hotels or 
restaurants after 9.30 p.m. ; perform¬ 
ances in theatres to be finished by 
10.30 p.m. 

March 21—Second Somme Battle : Ger¬ 
mans attacked British on 50-mile front. 

March 22—Germans broke through British 
positions west and south-west of St. 
Quentin. 

March 23—Somme Battle : Fall of Ham to 
Germans. 

March 23—Paris shelled for seven hours 
at range of 70 miles by “ Big Bertha.” 

March 24—Somme Battle : Germans took 
Peronne and Bapaume. 

March 24—Paris again bombarded by 
“ Big Bertha.” 

March 26—First British whippet tanks in 
action at Mailly-Maillet. 

March 26—Death of Claude Debussy. 

March 27—Germans took Albert. 

March 28—German attack in Scarpe 
Valley, east of Arras towards Vimy 
Ridge, repulsed with heavy loss. 

March 28—The King left London for three 
days to visit troops on Western Front. 

March 31—Germans, after 10 days* battle, 
called by the Kaiser the “ greatest in 
history,” claimed 75,000 prisoners and 
about 1,000 guns. 

April 4—Great German assault along roads 
leading to Amiens. 

April 9—Battle of the Lys. 

April 11—Sir D. Haig’s Army Order: 
”... With our backs to the wall, and 
believing in the justice of our cause, each 
one of us must fight on to the end.” 


April 11 —Second German attack on 
Messines Ridge heavily defeated at 
Wytschaete-Hollebeke; Armentieres 
evacuated, Germans claiming the cap¬ 
ture of 3,000 men. 

April 12—Irish Convention issued three 
conflicting reports. 

April 14—Gen. Foch Allied Commander- 
in-Chief in France. 

April 15—Germans took Bailleul and 
Wulverghem. 

April 16—British withdrawal in Passchen- 
daele area. 

April 17— The Times Fund for the British 
Red Cross and the Order of St. John 
reached £ 10,000,000. The King sent The 
Times a letter of congratulation. 

April 18—Military Service Bill passed. 

April 21—Captain M. von Richthofen, 
German airman, with 80 victims to 
his name, killed on the Western Front. 

April 23—Naval raid on Zeebrugge and 
Ostend. 

April 29—German defeat on 10-mile front 
at Meteren-Vormezeele. 

May 7—Peace signed at Bukarest between 
Rumania and the Central Powers. 

May 17—Lord French, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, issued a Proclamation declaring 
the existence of a Pro-German con¬ 
spiracy in that country; 150 Sinn Feiners, 
including de Valera, Count Plunkett, 
Countess Markievicz, Arthur Griffith, 
&c., arrested. 

May 19—Air raid on London ; five raiders 
destroyed, two others believed destroyed 
by fire ; 49 killed, 177 injured. 

May 19—Germans bombed British hos¬ 
pitals at Etaples, outside battle area; 
300 casualties. 

May 27—Aisne Battle: Germans crossed 
Aisne on 18-mile front; Chemin-des- 
Dames lost. 

May 28—Armenia declared her inde¬ 
pendence. 

May 29—Germans took Soissons; pro¬ 
gress towards Rheims and south of Vesle 
River towards Marne. 

May 30—Allies firm around Rheims; Ger¬ 
mans claimed 35,000 prisoners to date. 

May 31—Germans reached Marne on 10- 
mile front; 45,000 prisoners and 400 
guns claimed to date. 

June 1—Massacre of Armenians by Tartars 
at Katherinenfeld. 

June 3—German attacks between Soissons 
and Noyons. 

June 3—Letter postage raised to lid. 

June 4—U-boats off U.S. coast. 

June 4—German offensive slackening. 

June 4—Turco-Armenian Peace Conven¬ 
tion signed at Batum. 

June 8 —First American mines laid on the 
Northern Barrage. 
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June 9—Battle of Noyon : New German 
offensive on a 22-mile front at Mont- 
didier-Noyon. 

June 10—Australian advance south of 
Morlancourt on 2,500-yard front. 

June 11—French counter on seven-mile 
front, Rubescourt-St. Maur, regained 
Belloy. 

June 11—First meeting of the Imperial 
War Cabinet. 

June 14—Standstill in German western 
attack. 

June 19—Counter-revolution reported in 
Western Siberia; Bolshevists over¬ 
thrown. 

June 23—Austrians, defeated round the 
Piave, crossed the river in disorder, 
pursued by Italians. 

June 24—U.S. Senate ratified Reciprocal 
Conscription Treaty with Great Britain. 

June 25—U.S. Marine Brigade’s success 
in Belleau Wood. 

July 3 —Death of Lord Rhondda, Food 
Controller. 

July 3—Death of the Sultan of Turkey. 

July 4—English-speaking Union founded. 

July 4—Australians and Americans cap¬ 
tured Hamel, south of Somme. 

July 6 —Montagu-Chelmsford Report on 
India published. 

July 9 —Mr. J. R. Clynes appointed Food 
Controller. 

July 15—Second Battle of the Marne. 

July 16 —Ex-Tsar Nicholas II murdered by 
Bolshevists at Ekaterinburg. 

July 18—Allied offensive: Battle of 
Tardenois. 

July 21—French retook Chateau-Thierry. 

July 23—12,000 munition workers stopped 
work at Coventry. 

July 23—Allied advance on the Marne. 

July 29—End of munition strike. 

August 2—Fall of Soissons. 

August 2—Japan, in concert with the U.S., 
decided to land troops at Vladivostok. 

August 3—British landing at Vladivostok- 

August 4—Battle of Tardenois ended with 
relief of Paris, recovery of Chateau- 
Thierry and Soissons, and Allied capture 
of 35,000 prisoners and 700 guns. 

August 5—British Consulate at Moscow 
raided by Bolshevists. 

August 5—Last Zeppelin attempt on 
England; Zeppelin brought down in 
flames. The total number of air raids 
was 108, 51 by airships and 57 by aero¬ 
planes. The total air raid casualties 
were: 1,413 killed, and 3,407 injured. 


August 8—Allied Offensive: Battle of 
Amiens. Sir D. Haig attacked on 
15-mile front east of Amiens. Advance 
at one point seven miles deep. 

August 9—Anglo-French progress north 
and south of Somme. 

August 10 — French carried Montdidier. 

August 13—The King returned to England 
from nine days’ visit to Western Front. 

August 14—Germans evacuating Ancre 
positions in Hebuterne sector. 

August 19 — British entered Merville. 

August 20 — Battle of the Ailette. 

August 20 — Gen. Mangin advanced three 
miles between Oise and Aisne. 

August 20 — Final appeal by Baron von 
Kressenstein to Berlin to intervene on 
behalf of Armenia. 

August 21—Battle of Bapaume. 

August 22—New British stroke between 
Ancre and Somme. 

August 23 — Bapaume Battle : Main attack 
by British Third and Fourth Armies ; 
British engaged on 30-mile front; 
German lines penetrated to depth of 
over two miles ; thousands of prisoners. 

August 26—Battle of the Scarpe : British 
attack spread north along both banks. 

August 27—British advance along whole 
front. 

August 28—German retreat on most of the 
front from Scarpe to above Aisne. 

August 29—Fall of Bapaume and Noyon to 
British and French respectively. 

August 30—London police strike. 

August 30—British entered Bailleul; 
Canadians took Haucourt; French 
crossed Somme south and west of 
Peronne and Canal du Nord, entered 
Chevilly, and seized Mont St. Simeon. 
U.S. 64th Infantry (“The Terrible ”> 
Brigade stormed Juvigny. 

August 30—Count Burian notified Berlin 
Government of Austria’s intention to 
take independent peace action. 

August 31—London police strike settled. 

August 31 — Germans abandoned Kemmel- 
Steenwerck. 

August 31—Australians took Mont St. 
Quentin. French advanced north of 
Noyon. Gen. Mangin progressed above 
Soissons. 

September 1 — Neuve Eglise, Sailly-Saillisel, 
and Peronne taken. Close of second 
stage of British offensive. First stage 
freed Amiens; second turned Somme 
line. 

September 2—Third stage of British offen¬ 
sive. Drocourt-Queant line breached by 
Canadians on six-mile front: Le 
Transloy and St. Pierre Vaast Wood 
captured. Gen. Mangin took Neuilly- 
Terny Sorny. 

September 3—Germans evacuated Lens. 

September 3—Allies took Drocourt. 
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September 4—Ploegsteert and Hill 63 
carried. British in Moeuvres-Ecourt; 
between Moeuvres and Peronne New 
Zealanders took Ruyaulcourt and 
reached north fringe of Havrincourt 
Wood ; Manancourt-Etricourt carried. 
September 5—Gen. Humbert advanced 
towards St. Quentin from Noyon. 
September 6 —By evening Lys salient had 
disappeared. 

September 6 —German retreat from Somme 
line from Peronne southwards. British 
advance on 12 -mile front. 

September 9—British carried high ground 
north of Havrincourt Wood, over¬ 
looking Hindenburg Line; French across 
Crozat Canal. 

September 11 —Adm. von Hintze instructed 
Berlin Foreign Office that the Kaiser and 
G.H.Q. favoured immediate appeal to 
the Queen of the Netherlands for media¬ 
tion, and that Germany’s Allies should 
be advised. 

September 12 —Battle of Havrincourt- 
Epehy. 

September 12 —British success on Cambrai 
front. 

September 12—Battle of St. Mihiel : First 
American Army attacked St. Mihiel 
salient; on south five-mile advance on 
12 -mile front. 

September 13—St. Mihiel salient flattened. 
September 14—Austrian Peace Note : con¬ 
current German offer for Belgium to 
revert to neutrality; old commercial 
treaties to be maintained, “ Flemish ” 
question to be dealt with, no indemni¬ 
ties, no reparation. 

September 15—German retreat between 
Meuse and Moselle continued on 
33-mile front. 

September 16—President Wilson replied to 
Austria that U.S. “ can and will enter¬ 
tain no proposal for a conference upon 
a matter concerning which it has made 
its position and purpose so plain.” 
September 16—Allied advance on Dobro- 
polje. 

September 16—Beginning of Lancashire 
cotton spinners’ strike. 

September 17—Allied progress in Mace¬ 
donia on 22 -mile front. 

September 18—British 3rd and 4th Armies 
attacked on 16-mile front at Holnon 
and Gouzeaucourt; Lempire taken; 
French advanced about 2,000 yards on 
six-mile front and took Savy Wood and 
Fontaine-les-Clercs. British used dummy 
tanks with great success. 

September 19—Great British attack in 
Palestine. 

September 19—Death of Madame Liza 
Lehmann. 

September 20 —Gen. Allenby’s advance in 
Palestine. 


September 22—Gen. Pershing’s Army re¬ 
lieved French Second Army on Argonne. 
September 22—General Allied advance in 
Macedonia. 

September 22—Gen. Allenby reported that 
Seventh and Eighth Turkish Armies had 
virtually ceased to exist. 

September 23—End of Lancashire cotton 
spinners’ strike. 

September 23—French captured Prilep. 
September 24—German G.H.Q. informed 
Berlin Government that armistice nego- 
tions were inevitable. 

September 24—South Wales railway strike 
spread to London. 

September 25—British cavalry occupied 
Tiberias, Semakh, Es Samrah, and 
Amman, Hedjaz Railway. 

September 25—British captured Selency. 
September 25—Bulgaria proposed armis¬ 
tice. 

September 25—End of railway strike in 
London. 

September 26—Battle of Champagne and 
Argonne. 

September 26—Franco-American attack on 
40-mile front from Mid-Champagne to 
Meuse. Montfaucon and Varennes taken 
September 26—Bulgarian parlementaire in 
British lines. 

September 27—British attacked before 
Cambrai; Hindenburg Line broken ; 
Beaucamp, Flesquieres, and Graincourt 
taken ; Canadians carried Boulon, 
Bourlon Wood, and Haynecourt. 
September 28—Anglo-Belgian attack under 
King Albert on 23-mile front from near 
Dixmude to Ploegsteert; four-mile 
advance. British Fleet cooperated off 
Belgian coast. 

September 28—British before Cambrai 
took Gouzeaucourt, Marcoing, Sailly, 
Palluel. 

September 28—Gen. Mangin advanced on 
Aisne. 

September 28—French took Somme-Py 
and Maure in Champagne. 

September 28—German G.H.Q. demanded 
reconstruction of Berlin Government. 
September 28—Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff at Spa agrred to request armistice 
permitting defence of Rhine line. 
September 29—German Naval Corps 
ordered to prepare evacuation of 
Flanders U-boat base. 

September 29—Anglo-Belgian progress of 
four to six miles ; Dixmude, Passchen- 
daele, Gheluvelt, Messines, &c., occupied 
September 29—British broke Hindenburg 
Line on six-mile front between Cambrai 
and St. Quentin. 

September 29—Gen. Mangin reached 
Ailette River. 

September 30—Capture of Thorigny and 
Le Tronquoy ; enlarged gap in Hinden¬ 
burg Line. 
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September 30—In Champagne French 
carried Marfaux and Aure. 

September 30—Bulgaria surrendered. 

September 30—French took Uskub. 

September 30—Fall of Damascus. 

September 30—German Imperial Chan¬ 
cellor, Court Hertling, and German 
Secretaries of State resigned. 

October 1—Fall of St. Quentin to French. 

October 1—Gen. Gouraud advanced on 
14-mile front in Champagne. 

October 2—British took Ledeghem and 
Fleurbaix. 

October 3—Franco - Belgian advance. 
British occupied Armentieres. 

October 3—North of St. Quentin British 
Fourth Army attacked on eight-mile 
front, taking Sequehart, Ramicourt, 
Wiancourt, Le Catelet, and Gouy. 

October 3—French took Loivre, north¬ 
west of Reims, and Challerange (Cham¬ 
pagne). 

October 4—British advance on 20-mile 
front east of Armentieres-Lens. 

October 4—Franco-American advance 
between Rheims and Verdun. 

October 4—German Note to President 
Wilson proposing armistice. 

October 4—King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
abdicated in favour of the Crown Prince 
Boris. 

October 5—Further German note to U.S. 

October 5—British holding main Hinden- 
burg defences. 

October 5—German retreat from Scheldt 
Canal. 

October 5—German retreat in Champagne 
on 30-mile front to Suippes River and 
Arnes River. 

October 6—British took Tresnoy. 

October 6—French passed beyond Nogent 
I’Abesse and Arnes. 

October 7—British gained Oppy and 
Biache St. Vaast. 

October 7—French took Remancourt. 

October 7—French crossed Suippe at Pont 
Givart and Amenancourt and took 
Berry-au-Bac. 

October 8—Second Battle of Le Cateau : 
Great British attack by Third and Fourth 
Armies, aided by French and Americans, 
on 21-mile front. French took Essigny- 
le-Petit and Fontaine; Americans and 
British won Beaurevoir-Masnieres line 
and reached Cambrai-Guise Road. 

October 9—Cambrai fell to Canadians. 

October 9—Finnish Landtag elected Prince 
Friedrich Carl King of Finland. 

October 10—British captured Le Cateau. 

October 11—German retreat between 
Soissons-Laon Road and Grand-Pre. 

October 11—In Champagne on 37-mile 
front French at places penetrated over 
six miles. 

October 11—Baalbek (Syria) occupied. 


October 12—German Government agreed 
to President Wilson’s requirement that 
they should retreat to their own territory 
before discussing armistice. 

October 13—President Wilson demanded 
German capitulation. 

October 13—French occupied Laon and 
La Jere; Germans retreating on nearly 
100-mile front from Oise to Argonne. 

October 14—Attack by Belgians, French, 
and British on 28-mile front at Dixmude- 
Wervicq. 

October 14—Italians occupied Durazzo- 
Tirano. 

October 15—British took Menin. 

October 15—French took Olizy and 
Termes north of Aisne. 

October 16—Further Allied advance. 

October 17—Fall of Ostend, Lille, and 
Douai. 

October 17—Battle of the Selle : Great 
Anglo-French attack southward from 
Le Cateau ; two miles advance north of 
Oise. 

October 17—Hungary separated from 
Austria. 

October 17—Austria proclaimed “ Federa¬ 
tion ” of German-Austrians, Czechs, 
Ukrainians, and Yugoslavs. 

October 18—Blankenberghe occupied . 
Gen. Horne's First Army completed 
conquest of Douai. 

October 19—Belgians occupied Zeebrugge 
and Bruges. 

October 20—Belgian coast cleared. 

October 20—Gen. Townsend at Mitylene. 

October 22—British entered western 
suburbs of Valenciennes. 

October 23—President Wilson’s final reply 
to Germany : willing to take up ques¬ 
tion of armistice, but extraordinary 
safeguards must be demanded. 

October 25—Berlin Government sup¬ 
pressed Hindenburg’s order to Army 
to fight on. 

October 25—British entered Kirkuk. 

October 26—Fall of Aleppo. 

October 27—Austria-Hungary sued for 
separate peace. 

October 27—Czechs proclaimed their free¬ 
dom. 

October 28—The Kaiser transferred to 
Reichstag his military and similar pre¬ 
rogatives. 

October 28—Austria asked for armistice. 

October 29—Italian progress on 30-mile 
front. 

October 29—Yugoslav independence pro¬ 
claimed. 

October 30—British entered Asiago. 

October 30—Austrian independence pro¬ 
claimed. 

October 30—Armistice with Turkey signed- 

October 31—Spread of German naval 
mutiny which began on 29th. 
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October 31—Italians entered Skutari. 
November 1—Battle of the Sambre. 
November 1—Allied Conference at Ver¬ 
sailles. 

November 2—French reached Ardennes 
Canal. 

November 3—Emperor Charles signed 
order for cessation of hostilities. 
November 4 — Allied Offensive: last 
assault; battle of Sambre and Oise : 
decisive attack by British on 30-mile 
front. 

November 4—Great British advance on 
Valenciennes-Oisy line. 

November 4—Versailles Conference settled 
armistice terms. 

November 4—Red Flag at Kiel. 

November 4—Austrians accepted armistice. 
November 5—President Wilson informed 
German Government that Marshal 
Foch would receive accredited delegates 
and communicate armistice terms. 
November 5—Withdrawal of German 
Armies in the West. 

November 5—German retreat on Scheldt- 
Meuse line. 

November 5—American advance towards 
Sedan. 

November 5—General strike at Hamburg. 
November 7—German Socialists demanded 
the Kaiser’s abdication. 

November 7—Bavarian Republic pro¬ 
claimed. King of Bavaria escaped into 
Austria. 

November 8—German delegates handed 
Marshal Foch’s armistice terms. 
November 9 — Belgians on Ghent - 
Terneuzen Canal. 

November 9—British occupied Maubeuge, 
Tournai, Peruwelz and Antoing. 
November 9—Americans entered Stenay. 
November 9—The Kaiser abdicated at Spa, 
after Army’s refusal to march against 
revolutionaries. 

November 9—Revolution in Berlin ; Ger¬ 
man Republic proclaimed in the 
Reichstag. 

November 9—Saxony, Wurtemberg, &c., 
declared for a Republic. 

November 10—Belgians in Ghent; Cana¬ 
dians near Mons. 

November 10—Americans took St. Hilaire. 
November 10—The Kaiser fled to Holland. 
November 10—German troops in Brussels 
hoisted Red Flag. 

November 11—At 5 a.m. armistice signed 
at Rethondes railway station. 

November 11—At 11 a.m. armistice came 
into force and fighting ceased. 

November 11—German Foreign Minister 
entreated President Wilson to mitigate 
Allied terms. 

November 11—First German Army Soviet 
at Malines. 

November 11—Armistice rejoicings in 
London. 


November ^ 12—Thanksgiving service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; general rejoicings 
throughout the week. 

November 12—Emperor Charles of Austria 
abdicated. 

November 12—Marshal Foch’s Message 
to the Allied Armies :— “ Vous avez 
gagne la plus grande bataille de l’histoire 
et sauve la cause la plus sacree: la 
Liberte du Monde.” 

November 12—Dr. Addison, Minister of 
Reconstruction, outlined Government’s 
demobilization policy, and declared 
provision would be made for unem¬ 
ployed ; Government had decided men 
to receive 24s. a week and women 20s. 
November 13—The King of Bavaria 
abdicated. 

November 15—Bill enabling women to sit 
in Commons passed House of Lords. 
November 15—British and German Naval 
delegates met at sea off Rosyth to 
arrange for carrying out naval terms 
of armistice. 

November 17—Allied Armies began the 
march to the Rhine. 

November 19—The total British casualties 
to date were announced in Parliament— 
3,049,991. Killed and died, 37,876 
officers and 620,828 other ranks; 
wounded, 92,664 officers and 1,939,478 
other ranks; missing (including pri¬ 
soners), 12,994 officers and 347,051 other 
ranks ; also 19,000 deaths from various 
causes among troops not serving in any 
expeditionary force. 

November 19—The King addressed a mes¬ 
sage to the Empire. 

November 19—French entered Metz. 
November 20—First batch of 20 U-boats 
surrendered at Harwich. 

November 20—Berlin Government ap¬ 
prised of shocking treatment of released 
prisoners ; failing satisfaction, this was 
to be taken into account in arrangements 
for provisioning Germany. 

November 21—Nine battleships, five battle 
cruisers, seven light cruisers, and 49 
destroyers of the German Fleet 
surrendered off the Firth of Forth. 
November 22—The King and Queen of the 
Belgians made a triumphal entry into 
Brussels. 

November 22—Gen. Pershing entered 
Luxemburg. 

November 25—French entered Strasbourg. 
November 27—Last Germans left Belgium. 
November 28—The King, the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Albert arrived in Paris. 
November 28—The Kaiser at Amerongen 
signed formal abdication. 

November 29—The King conferred Order 
of Merit on Marshal Foch. 

December 1—The King visited the Western 
Front. 
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December 1—British Army crossed 
German frontier. 

December 2—Death of Edmond Rostand. 

December 2—Allied conference at 
Downing Street. 

December 3—Allied Naval Armistice Com¬ 
mission left England for Wilhelmshaven. 

December 7—Over 100,000 workers in 
Lancashire spinning trade ceased work. 

December 9—President Poincare entered 
Strasbourg and took possession in the 
name of France. 

December 10—The King returned to 
London. 

December 14—British General Election. 
Majority for Coalition Government with 
Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister. 

December 14—Sinn Fein electoral victory. 

December 14—Armistice renewed till 
January 17, and eventually until a pre¬ 
liminary peace. 

December 16—British squadron bom¬ 
barded Bolshevist forces invading 
Estonia. 

December 19—Sir D. Haig and his Army 
Commanders returned to England. 

December 27—President Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour con¬ 
ferred in London. 


1919 

January 6—Ex-President Roosevelt died. 

January 6—Liebknecht and Ledebour, 
with Spartacus party, tried to set up 
Communist regime in Berlin. 

January 12—At Quai d’Orsay, Paris, 
preliminary conference of principal 
Allied representatives sitting as Supreme 
War Council, with Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Lansing. 

January 13—U.S. House of Representa¬ 
tives voted £20,000,000 for European 
food relief. 

January 15—Mr. Paderewski became 
Prime Minister of Poland. 

January 15—Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Spartacist leaders, killed in 
Berlin. 

January 15—Fall of Medina to the King of 
the Hedjaz. 

January 16—New Armistice Convention 
signed at Treves. 

January 18—First formal meeting of Paris 
Conference. 

January 18—Death of Prince John, 
youngest son of the King and Queen. 

January 18—Close of subscriptions to 
National War Bonds : the total amount 
reached exceeded £1,600,000,000. 

January 25—Paris Conference : League of 
Nations resolution adopted on President 
Wilson’s motion. 


February 1—New issue of National War 
Bonds (4th series). 

February 3—First meeting of League of 
Nations Committee. 

February 3—Bolshevists captured Kieff. 

February 3—Tube railway strike. 

February 3—International Socialist Con¬ 
ference at Berne. 

February 4—Eamon de Valera, with two 
other Irish prisoners, escaped from 
Lincoln Gaol. 

February 14—Paris Conference : President 
Wilson read draft of League of Nations. 

February 19—M. Clemenceau attacked and 
wounded by French anarchist. 

February 24—President Wilson landed at 
Boston and defended League of Nations. 

February 27—Marriage of Princess Patricia 
of Connaught to Commander Ramsay 
at Westminster Abbey. 

February 27—President Wilson at Wash¬ 
ington discussed League of Nations with 
Congress Foreign Relations Committee. 

February 27—Britain recognized indepen¬ 
dence of Poland and Paderewski 
Government. 

March 4-5—12 killed, 23 injured in a riot 
among Canadian soldiers at Kinmel 
Military Camp, Rhyl. 

March 5—President Wilson sailed for 
Europe. 

March 13—Spa negotiations resumed at 
Brussels. 

March 15—Serious disorders in Egypt. 

March 18—Rowlatt Act passed. 

March 25—Paris Conference: first meet¬ 
ing of the Council of Four (President 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemen¬ 
ceau and Signor Orlando). 

March 31—Gandhi organized a hartal 
(stoppage of work) for a day, protesting 
against the Rowlatt Act. 

April 6—Allies evacuated Odessa. 

April 7—Grand Fleet disbanded. 

April 13—At Amritsar Gen. Dyer, follow¬ 
ing the murder of Europeans, opened 
fire on mob, killing and wounding 1,579. 

April 18—Gandhi advised suspension of 
Indian “ Passive Resistance.” 

April 28—80 German delegates at 
Versailles. 

April 28—Allies evacuated Sebastopol. 

April 28—League of Nations came into 
existence. 

May 3—12,000 men of the Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealand, and New¬ 
foundland forces made a triumphal 
march through London. 

May 7—Allied and Associated Powers 
presented peace terms to German dele¬ 
gates at Versailles. 

May 15—Greeks landed in Smyrna. 

May 15—British occupied Dakka. 
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May 26—British Relief Force at Archangel. 

June 6—U.S. Senate’s resolution of 
sympathy with Irish republicans. 

June 6—Finland declared war on Bol¬ 
shevist Russia. 

June 10—The King and Queen visited 
Leicester. 

June 14-15—Captain J. Alcock and 
Lieut. Whitten Brown flew from 
Newfoundland to Clifden, Ireland, in 
16 hrs. 12 mins. 

June 21—German Fleet at Scapa Flow 
scuttled by Adm. von Reuter. 

June 28—Peace signed at Versailles. 

July 2—Peace proclaimed at St. James’s 
Palace and in the City. 

July 6—Airship R 34 landed at Mineola, 
New York, from Edinburgh. 

July 8—President Wilson arrived in New 
York. 

July 12—Blockade of Germany raised. 

July 13—Airship R 34 landed in Norfolk, 
having flown from Long Island in 
75 hrs. 3 mins. 

July 15—Airship NS 11 caught fire and fell 
into the sea, seven lives being lost. 

July 17—Announced that amount of 
Victory Loan, closed on July 12, was 
£708,000,000. 

July 19—Peace celebrations. 

July 20—Austrian Peace Treaty handed 
to Dr. Renner at St. Germain. 

August 4—The King and Queen and mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Family in a procession 
on the Thames to commemorate mobil¬ 
ization on August 4, 1914. 

August 5—The Prince of Wales left 
England in H.M.S. Renown for Canada 
and the U.S. 

August 8—Death of Ernst Haeckel. 

August 11—Death of Andrew Carnegie. 

August 18—British Naval Force in Gulf of 
Finland sank two Russian battleships 
and a destroyer. 

August 19—Anglo - Persian Agreement 
signed at Teheran. 

August 25—Daily London-Paris air service 
begun. 

August 27—Death of General Louis Botha. 

August 30—H.M. destroyer Vittoria 
torpedoed in Baltic. 

September 10—Austrian Peace Treaty 
signed at St. Germain. 

September 15—Allies decided to evacuate 
Russia. 

September 20—50,000 men involved in 
iron and steel workers’ strike. 

September 20—Lord Grey of Fallodon 
left for U.S. 

September 26—Railway strike throughout 
the country begun at midnight. 


September 27—Last British troops left 
Archangel. 

September 27—Death of Mme. Adelina 
Patti. 

October 5—Railway strike settled. 

October 9— The Times Fund on behalf of 
the British Red Cross Society and the 
Order of St. John reached £16,000,000. 

October 10—The King signed the Peace 
Treaty. 

October 12—President Poincare signed the 
Peace Treaty. 

October 17—Death of Sir Henry Irving. 

October 25—Austria ratified St. Germain 
Treaty. 

November 1—Retail prices estimated to be 
125 per cent, above pre-war level. 

November 10—President and Mme. 
Poincare arrived at Buckingham Palace. 

November 11—First anniversary of the 
Armistice celebrated at 11 a.m. by two 
minutes general silence. 

November 14—President and Mme. 
Poincar6 returned to Paris. 

November 19—U.S. Senate rejected the 
Peace Treaty and adjourned. 

November 28—Lady Astor won a by- 
election in the Sutton division of 
Plymouth and was thus the first woman 
to sit in the House of Commons. 

December 1—The Prince of Wales returned 
to England. 

December 3—Death announced of Pierre 
Auguste Renoir. 

December 10—Captain Ross Smith com¬ 
pleted the first flight from London to 
Australia in just under 28 days, thus 
winning the prize of £10,000 offered by 
the Australian Government. 

December 19—An attempt on the life of 
Lord French, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, was made near Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. 

December 24—India Bill passed. 


1920 

January 10—Formal ratification of Peace 
with Germany signed ; U.S. stood out. 

January 17—Prohibition in force in U.S. 

February 3—The Prince of Wales visited 
Eton College; admitted to the office of 
High Steward of Windsor and received 
Freedom of the Borough. 

February 11—First meeting in England of 
Council of League of Nations. 

March 16—The Prince of Wales sailed in 
H.M.S. Renown for Australia and New 
Zealand. 

March 17—Queen Alexandra unveiled the 
statue of Nurse Edith Cavell in St. 
Martin’s Lane. 
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March 24—Death of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

April 6—Independent Labour Party at 
Glasgow decided to withdraw from 
Geneva Second International and to 
oin Moscow Third International. 

April 7—Bishop of St. Asaph elected first 
Archbishop of Wales. 

April 12—Price of 4 lb. loaf raised to Is. 

April 15—Bank rate raised to 7 per cent. 

May 8—Poles took Kieff. 

May 11—The King and Queen present at 
marriage of Mr. Oswald Mosley, M.P., 
and Lady Cynthia Curzon. 

May 11—Convocation at Oxford passed 
Statute admitting women to degrees. 

May 16—Canonization of Joan of Arc. 

May 27—Hunter Report published on 
Gen. Dyer’s action at Amritsar. 

May 29—At Louth, Lines, a sudden flood 
swept through the town, causing the 
loss of 22 lives and great damage to 
property. 

June 1—Food prices officially estimated to 
have increased by 155 per cent, since 
1914. 

June 5—The King conferred the title of 
Duke of York on Prince Albert. 

June 10—The King and Queen held their 
first Court since 1914. 

June 14—Lord Forster was appointed to 
succeed Sir Ronald Munro-Ferguson as 
Governor-General of Australia. 

June 15—Dame Melba, by means of the 
wireless telephone, sang at Chelmsford 
to an audience spread over the greater 
part of Europe. 

June 23—Announcement that Prince 
Arthur of Connaught would succeed 
Lord Buxton as Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Union of 
South Africa. 

June 23—Fighting in Londonderry between 
Sinn Feiners and Protestants. 

June 29—Dean of Westminster appealed 
for £250,000 for the preservation of 
Westminster Abbey. 

July 10—Death of Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. 

July 11—Death of ex-Empress Eugenie. 

July 20—Funeral of ex-Empress Eugenie 
at Farnborough. 

August 10—Peace signed with Turkey. 

August 19—Lord Jellicoe left to take up 
duties of Governor-General of New 
Zealand. 

August 20—Discovery of a new star in the 
constellation Cygnus. 

August 20—Polish armies advancing; 
Brest-Litovsk taken; Reds in rapid 
retreat east and north-east of Warsaw. 

August 29-30—Rioting in Belfast. 

September 6—Tercentenary of the sailing 
of the Mayflower. 


October 1—Maj.-Gen. Sir Edward Northey 
appointed Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of Kenya. 

October 4—Price of Government butter 
raised to 3s. 4d. a lb. 

October 11—The Prince of Wales arrived 
at Portsmouth in the Renown. 

October 25—Death of the King of the 
Hellenes. He was succeeded by 
ex-King Constantine, dethroned during 
the War for pro-German sympathies. 

November 11—On the second anniversary 
of the Armistice the King unveiled the 
Cenotaph and the body of an Unknown 
Warrior was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

November 15—First assembly of League of 
Nations began its sittings at Geneva. 

November 28—Sinn Feiners fired many 
buildings in Liverpool. 

November 29—Sugar rationing abolished. 

December 15—Austria admitted to League 
of Nations. 

December 22—45,000 Rhondda Valley 
miners struck work. 

December 23—Home Rule Bill received 
Royal Assent. 


1921 

January 8—Lord Reading appointed 
Viceroy of India in succession to Lord 
Chelmsford. 

February 9—The Duke of Connaught at 
Delhi inaugurated two new representa¬ 
tive Indian Chambers, Council of State, 
and Legislative Assembly. 

March 4—Mr. Harding inaugurated Presi¬ 
dent of the United States in succession 
to Mr. Wilson. 

April 11—Death of ex-Empress of Ger¬ 
many. 

April 28—Bank rate reduced from 7 per 
cent, to 6^ per cent. 

May 2—Lord FitzAlan arrived in Dublin 
and was sworn in as Viceroy of Ireland. 

May 25—Miss Olive Clapham passed the 
final Bar examination and became the 
first woman barrister. 

May 25—Rebels burnt down Dublin 
Customs House. 

May 31—Irish rebels exploded a land mine 
under a party of the Hampshire Regi¬ 
ment near Youghal; six killed, 21 
wounded. 

June 4—Announcement that Lord Byng 
of Vimy was appointed Governor- 
General of Canada in succession to the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

June 11—The Sunday collection and 
delivery of letters was discontinued 
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June 22—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened Parliament in Belfast. 

July 1—End of the coal strike. 

July 4-8—The King and Queen of the 
Belgians paid a State visit to England. 

July 8—The King went from Westminster 
to Gallions Reach by water to open 
King George V Dock. 

July 11—Truce with Ireland in force; 
the King and Queen visited Guernsey 

July 20—The King unveiled the King 
Edward VII memorial statue in Water¬ 
loo Place. 

July 21—Bank rate reduced to per cent. 

August 2—Death of Signor Caruso. 

August 15—Government control of the 
railways of the United Kingdom ended. 

August 16—Death of King Peter of Serbia. 

August 23—Preliminary census figures for 
England, Scotland and Wales gave the 
total population as 42,767,530, an 
increase of 2,000,000 since 1911. 

August 24—Airship R 38 broke in half 
while flying over Hull; 44 killed. 

August 31—Official termination of the War 
at midnight. 

September 1—New Licensing Act in force. 

September 2—Death of Austin Dobson. 

September 11—Death of Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Milford Haven. 

September 12—End of ten days’ battle 
between Greeks and Turks for Angora. 

September 28—Lieut. John Macready 
broke the world’s height record in a 
biplane, reaching a height of 40,800 feet. 

October 1—Cost of living about 110 per 
cent, above level of July, 1914. 

October 6—The warmest October day 
recorded; shade temperature 84 
degrees. 

October 6—Wholesale prices only 80 per 
cent., but some retailers still charging 
120 per cent, above 1914 level. 

October 8—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen and Princess Mary, opened the 
extended and reconstructed Royal 
Exchange at Manchester. 

October 11—Conference in London to 
ascertain Ireland’s status in the Empire. 

October 17—Price of 4 lb. loaf in London 
reduced to lid. 

October 20—Franco-Turkish agreement 
signed at Angora. 

October 26—The Prince of Wales sailed in 
the Renown for India. 

November 1—The Prince of Wales opened 
first session of newly constituted Maltese 
Parliament. 

November 1—Index figure of the cost of 
living 103. 


November 3—Bank rate reduced to 5 per 
cent. 

November 12—Opening of Washington 
Conference on limitation of armaments. 

November 17—The Prince of Wales landed 
at Bombay. 

November 22—Princess Mary’s engage¬ 
ment to Viscount Lascelles announced. 

November 22—Treaty signed between 
Great Britain and Afghanistan. 

December 6—Irish delegates signed draft 
treaty giving to Irish Free State the same 
status in the Empire as Canada. 

December 16—Death of Charles Camille 
Saint-Saens. 

December 31—Retail level of prices about 
92 per cent, above that of July, 1914; 
at the beginning of 1921 it was 165 per 
cent. 


1922 

January 5—Death of Sir Ernest Shackleton. 

January 10—The Duke of York cut first 
turf at Wembley in preparation for 
British Empire Exhibition in 1923. 

January 12—The King granted general 
amnesty in respect of all offences com¬ 
mitted in Ireland before truce began 
on July 11, 1921. 

January 13—The Prince of Wales had a 
magnificent reception on arriving at 
Madras, but afterwards rioting broke 
out. 

January 22—Death of Pope Benedict XV. 

February 1—Final report of Sees and 
Provinces Committee of National 
Assembly recommended creation of 
seven new bishoprics. 

February4—Announced that there had been 
13,000 deaths from influenza in England 
and Wales since Christmas. 

February 6—Close of the Washington 
Conference. 

February 6—Election of Pope Pius XI. 

February 14—The Prince of Wales at 
Delhi. 

February 16—Bank rate reduced to 4^ per 
cent. 

February 18—A strike of workers began 
in the London publishing trade; ended 
on April 3. 

February 23—While motoring from Delhi 
to Patiala several members of the Prince 
of Wales’s party were fired at; none hit. 

February 25—The Prince of Wales at 
Lahore. 

February 28—Marriage of Princess Mary to 
Viscount Lascelles. 

March 1—Announcement of termination 
of British Protectorate over Egypt. 
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March 21—The Queen, in the absence of 
the King owing to indisposition, opened 
the new Waterloo Station. 

March 21—The Prince of Wales at 
Colombo. 

March 31—The Prince of Wales at 
Singapore. 

April 10—Geneva Conference opened. 

April 12—The Prince of Wales in Japan. 

April 13—Bank rate reduced to 4 per cent. 

April 16—Treaty between Germany and 
Bolshevist Russia signed at Genoa. 

May 1—Mauretania completed passage 
from New York to Southampton in 
record time of 5 days 8 hrs. 56 mins. 

May 13—The King and Queen returned to 
London after a visit to Belgium and 
France. 

May 15—Death of “ Spy ’* (Sir Leslie 
Ward). 

May 20—SS. Egypt and Seine in collision ; 
Egypt sank ; 87 lives lost. 

May 23—The Prince of Wales at Penang. 

May 29—Horatio Bottomley, M.P., found 
guilty of fraudulent conversion and 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 

June 1—Index figure of cost of living 80 per 
cent, above July, 1914. 

June 8—King Alexander of the Serb- 
Croat-SIovene Kingdom married Prin¬ 
cess Marie of Rumania. 

June 12—The Prince of Wales sailed from 
Port Said for England. 

June 15—Bank rate reduced to 3^ percent. 

June 16—Announcement that two mem¬ 
bers of Mount Everest Expedition had 
reached a height of 27,200 feet. 

June 16—Irish Free State election; 
many independent candidates returned 
pledged to support the Treaty. 

June 20—The Prince of Wales arrived at 
Plymouth. 

June 22—Field - Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson, M.P., shot dead by two Irish¬ 
men, believed to be members of the 
I.R.A., when about to enter his house in 
London. 

June 28—At 2.30 a.m. the Four Courts, 
Dublin, where irregular I.R.A. troops 
were ensconced, were surrounded by Free 
State troops, and at 4.15 a.m. fighting 
began, continuing throughout the day. 

June 30—Rebels in Dublin Four Courts 
surrendered unconditionally to Free 
State forces. Fire broke out soon after 
midday and a terrific explosion shat¬ 
tered all the windows in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

July 1—Exchange value of the German 
mark 1,810 to the £. 

July 2—Heavy fighting resumed in Dublin. 

July 6—Irish Provisional Government 
appealed for volunteers for active 
service. Large numbers responded. 


July 7—Casualties in Dublin estimated at 
61 killed and 274 wounded. 

July 9—Dublin quiet; many rebels cap¬ 
tured outside the city. 

July 11—L.C.C. adopted a proposal to 
allow Sunday games in parks. 

July 13—Bank rate reduced to 3 per cent. 

July 17—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened L.C.C.’s new hall. 

August 2—Death of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. 

August 14—Death of Viscount Northcliffe. 

August 22—General Michael Collins, head 
of the I.F.S. Provisional Government, 
killed by irregulars in an ambush. 

August 24—The mark 8,750 to the £. 

September 1—Death of the Duchess of 
Albany 

September 4—Death of George R. Sims. 

September 5—39 miners entombed after 
an explosion at Haig Colliery, White¬ 
haven. 

September 9—First Irish Free State Parlia¬ 
ment met in Dublin. 

September 9—Turks occupied Smyrna. 

September 11—Palestine Mandate pro¬ 
claimed. 

September 14—Sack of Smyrna. 

September 23—Ebbw Vale steel works and 
collieries, employing 10,000 workers, 
closed owing to labour bickerings. 

October 7—Death of Marie Lloyd. 

October 11—Armistice Convention signed 
at Mudania. 

October 19—Mr. Lloyd George resigned 
premiership. 

October 23—Mr. Bonar Law appointed 
Prime Minister. 

October 24—Death of George Cadbury. 

October 28—Fascist coup in Italy. 

November 5—Ex-Kaiser married at Doom 
to Princess Hermine of Russ. 

November 14—Official beginning of broad¬ 
casting in Britain. 

November 15—General Election in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland ; Unionist 
victory ; Mr. Bonar Law Prime Minister. 

November 18—Death of Marcel Proust. 

November 27—Death of Alice Meynell. 

November 29—Discovery of Tutankh¬ 
amen’s tomb reported. 

December 3—Announcement that Mr. 
Timothy Healy had accepted post of 
Governor-General of Southern Ireland. 

December 5—Free State Constitution Bill 
received Royal Assent. 

December 6—The King signed a proclama¬ 
tion declaring adoption of Irish Free 
State Constitution. 
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December 11—Appointment announced of 
Duke of Abercorn as Governor of 
Northern Ireland. 


1923 

January 2—Paris Conference on Repara¬ 
tions opened. 

January 4—Paris Conference broke down, 

January 8—First train conveying French 
troops to the Ruhr passed through 
Cologne. 

January 9—Execution of Ilford murderers, 
Edith Thompson and Frederick By¬ 
waters. 

January 9—Death of Katherine Mansfield. 

January 10—President Harding ordered 
complete evacuation of American Army 
from Germany. 

January 10—Death of Constantine I, 
King of the Hellenes. 

January 16—Engagement of Duke of York 
to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon. 

February 7—Princess Mary, Viscountess 
Lascelles, gave birth to a son. 

February 10—Death of Professor Wilhelm 
Konrad von Rontgen. 

February 22—British Debt Funding Bill 
passed U.S. House of Representatives 
without division. 

March 23—De Valera ordered his followers 
to cease resistance. 

March 26—Death of Sarah Bernhardt. 

April 5—Death of Lord Carnarvon 
17 weeks after his discovery of King 
Tutankhamen’s tomb. 

April 19—Egyptian Constitution signed. 

April 26—Marriage of Duke of York to 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon. 

May 5—The King and Queen paid an 
official visit to Rome, returning to Lon¬ 
don on the 14th. 

May 9—The King and Queen received by 
Pope Pius XI. 

May 20—Mr. Bonar Law placed his resig¬ 
nation in the hands of the King. 

May 22—Mr. Stanley Baldwin accepted 
the King’s invitation to form a Ministry. 

May 28—Mr. Baldwin elected Leader of 
Conservative Party. 

June 9—Death of Princess Christian. 

June 10—Death of Pierre Loti. 

July 2—Unauthorized strike begun by 
dockers in Hull, Grimsby, Cardiff, and 
Bristol, soon spread to London. 

July 5—Bank rate raised from 3 to 4 per 
cent. 

July 12—End of London Dock Strike. 

July 12—Death announced of Albert 
Chevalier. 


July 17—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened Westminster Hall on 
completion of restoration of the roof in 
progress for more than eight years. 

July 24—Treaty of Peace with Turkey 
signed at Lausanne. 

August 2—Death of President Warren G. 
Harding. 

August 3—Calvin Coolidge took the oath 
as President of U.S. A. 

September 1 — Disastrous earthquake 
shocks destroyed large parts of Tokyo 
and Yokohama with great loss of life. 

September 5—The Prince of Wales left to 
visit his ranch in Alberta. 

September 25—Coal pit near Falkirk 
flooded ; 41 men lost their lives. 

October 1—Opening of Johore causeway, 
3,465 feet in length, connecting Singa¬ 
pore island with the mainland. 

October 1—Responsible Government in¬ 
augurated in Southern Rhodesia by Sir 
John Chancellor. 

October 2—Allied troops evacuated Con¬ 
stantinople. 

October 11—German mark reached 
19,000,000,000 to the £. 

October 20—The Prince of Wales home 
from Canada. 

October 21—Rhine Republic proclaimed 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

October 29—Republic proclaimed in 
Turkey. 

October 30—Death of Andrew Bonar 
Law. 

November 3—Marriage of Crown Prince 
of Sweden and Lady Louise Mount- 
batten. 

November 12—Marriage of Princess Maud 
and Lord Carnegie. 

December 1—Great loss of life in floods in 
Northern Italy. 

December 6—General Election. Conserva¬ 
tive Government, with Mr. Baldwin as 
Prime Minister. 

December 7—Death of Sir Frederick 
Treves. 

December 31—This was the healthiest 
year in the history of the country. 
Death-rate never rose in any one week 
above 13.5 per 1,000; it averaged 11.8 
per 1,000, the lowest on record. The 
weather had been excessively wet, with 
a deficiency of sunshine. 


1924 

January 3—Mr. Howard Carter discovered 
the Pharaoh’s sarcophagus in Tutankh¬ 
amen’s tomb. 

January 10—British submarine L24, after 
collision with the battleship Resolution, 
sank with a loss of 43 lives. 
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January 22—Mr. Baldwin resigned; 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald charged with 
formation of a Ministry—the first 
Labour Administration in the history of 
the country. 

February 3—Death of Woodrow Wilson. 

February 14—Announcement that owing 
to disagreement between Mr. Carter 
and the Egyptian Government the latter 
had ordered the tomb of Tutankhamen 
to be closed, and work was to cease for 
the present. 

March 15—First Parliament of inde¬ 
pendent Egypt opened. 

April 21—Death of Eleanora Duse. 

April 23—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley. His speech, 
broadcast by wireless, was heard by 
millions of listeners, most of whom used 
crystal sets. 

May 12—The King and Queen of 
Rumania arrived in London on a State 
visit. 

May 25—The King and Queen at Empire 
Thanksgiving Service in the Stadium, 
Wembley. 

May 26—The King and Queen of Italy, 
with the Prince of Piedmont and Princess 
Mafalda, arrived in London as guests of 
the King and Queen. 

June 4—For the first time in 137 years a 
holder of the Derby title (Lord Derby) 
won the race founded by his family, with 
his colt Sansovino. 

June 22—The King and Queen of Denmark 
arrived in London on a private visit to 
the Court. 

June 24—The King, as Sovereign and 
patron of the Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England, held 
an investiture in Buckingham Palace, 
the first in 800 years. 

June 28—Hurricane over Lake Erie ; over 
2,800 killed and injured. 

July 19—In the presence of the King and 
Queen the Bishop of Liverpool conse¬ 
crated the new Liverpool Cathedral. 

August 3—Death of Joseph Conrad. 

August 21—Princess Mary, Viscountess 
Lascelles, gave birth to her second son. 

August 23—The Prince of Wales left for 
U.S. and Canada. 

October 10—Mr. James O’Grady ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Tasmania. 

October 24—British Foreign Office pro¬ 
tested against a letter from ZinoviefT to 
the British Communist Party containing 
revolutionary instructions. 

October 29—General Election ; Conserva¬ 
tive victory; Mr. Baldwin Prime 
Minister. 


November 1—The Prince of Wales, as 
President, closed the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley. The number of 
visitors to it was 17,403,119. 

November 4—Resignation of Labour 
Government. 

November 19—Sir Lee Stack assassinated 
in Cairo. 

November 24—Rebuilding of the Bank of 
England begun. 

November 29—Death of Giacomo Puccini. 


1925 

January 8— The Times opened a fund for 
the restoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

March 18—Mme. Tussaud’s burnt out. 

March 19—The King and Queen left 
for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 

March 20—Death of Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston. 

March 28—The Prince of Wales left for 
British West Africa, South Africa, and 
South America. 

March 30—38 men trapped in View Pit, 
Scotswood, by a sudden rush of water. 

April 15—Death of John Singer Sargent. 

April 28—Great Britain returned to the 
Gold Standard. 

May 7—Death of Lord Leverhulme. 

May 9—The King opened the second 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 

May 13—Death of Lord Milner. 

May 14—Death of Sir Rider Haggard. 

May 22—Death of Field-Marshal the Earl 
of Ypres. 

May 23—The King laid foundation-stone 
of Lloyd’s new building. 

May 24—The King and Queen attended 
the Empire Thanksgiving Service at 
Wembley. 

May 30—The King opened Great West 
Road at Brentford. 

June 9—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened new buildings of the 
University of Bristol. 

June 13—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened the new London reser¬ 
voir at Littleton, Middlesex. 

June 29—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened the new Canadian 
Government Building in Trafalgar 
Square. 

July 13—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened the new house of the 
British Medical Association in Tavistock 
Square. 

July 17—Summer time made a permanent 
institution. 
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July 18—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened Ken Wood for public 
use. 

October 16—The Prince of Wales returned 
from his African and South American 
tour. 

October 30—Appointment announced of 
the Hon. Edward Wood (Lord Irwin) to 
be Viceroy of India in succession to 
Lord Reading. 

October 31—The Duke of York closed 
second British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley. 

November 20—Death of Queen Alexandra. 

November 27—Funeral of Queen Alex¬ 
andra. 

December 16 —The Times fund for the pre¬ 
servation of St. Paul’s reached £250,533. 

December 16—Princess Mary, Viscountess 
Lascelles, inaugurated the work of 
constructing the Mersey Tunnel . 

December 18—Death of Sir William Hamo 
Thornycroft. 


1926 

January 20—Death of Charles Doughty. 

January 21—Sennar Dam inaugurated by 
Lord Lloyd. 

March 3—Death of Sir Sidney Lee. 

March 6 —Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon burnt down. 

March 13—Mr. Alan Cobham landed at 
Croydon on the completion of his flight 
of 16,000 miles from London to Cape¬ 
town and back. 

April 19—Death of Sir Squire Bancroft. 

April 21—The Duchess of York gave birth 
to a daughter (Elizabeth Alexandra 
Mary). 

April 30—Coal Strike began and lasted till 
the end of December. 

May 4-12—The first General Strike in the 
history of this country. 

July 2—Death of Emile Coue. 

July 11—Death of Gertrude Bell. 

August 1—Death of Israel Zangwill. 

September 18—1,000 killed in a hurricane 
in Florida. 

October 1—Mr. Alan J. Cobham returned 
to London after a flight to and across 
Australia and back. 

November 1—Betting Tax in operation. 

December 5—Death of Claude Monet. 

December 25—Death of the Emperor of 
Japan. 


December 31—Troops were moved from 
Gibraltar to Hong-kong. 


1927 

January 4—Chinese mob invaded British 
Concession at Hankow. 

January 6 —Duke and Duchess of York 
sailed for Australasia. 

January 7—Wireless telephonic service 
between London and New York begun. 

January 9—Cantonese seized British Con¬ 
cession at Hankow. 

January 18—Viceroy opened new Council 
House at Delhi. 

January 26 & 28—Instalments of Shanghai 
Defence Force sailed for China. 

January 27—A gale of 102 m.p.h. swept 
over Britain. 

February 3—British Note to China pub¬ 
lished. 

February 14—Report of breakdown of 
Hankow negotiations. 

February 27—Death of Sir Luke Fildes. 
R.A. 

March 7—Over 2,000 people killed in an 
earthquake in Japan. 

March 17—Announcement that the British 
Concession at Hankow had been handed 
over to the control of a mixed Chinese- 
British Council. 

March 22—Street fighting in Shanghai. 
British troops in action. 

March 24—Nanking occupied by Canton¬ 
ese. 

April 6 —Text of British Note to Cantonese 
published. 

April 13—Fighting in Shanghai. 

April 18—It was reported that 2,000 
“ Reds ” had been arrested in Canton. 

April 21—The King and Queen visited 
Cardiff to open the National Welsh 
Museum. 

May 9—Duke of York opened new 
Parliament buildings at Canberra. 

May 16—President Doumergue arrived on 
a visit to England. 

May 21—Captain Charles Lindbergh 
arrived in Paris after flying from New 
York in 33£ hours. 

May 24—British transport landed rein¬ 
forcements at Hong-kong. 

May 26—British Note breaking off rela¬ 
tions with the U.S.S.R., and publication 
of White Paper on hostile activities of 
Soviet Government. 

June 9—Irish Free State Election. Presi¬ 
dent Cosgrave re-elected President of 
the Executive Council. 
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June 20—First sitting of Naval Conference 
at Geneva. 

j une 27—The Duke and Duchess of York 
landed at Portsmouth on their return 
from Australia and New Zealand. 

June 29—Total eclipse of the sun visible at 
Giggleswick. 

July 14—The Prince of Wales opened 
Scottish National War Memorial. 

July 19—The King and Queen visited 
Liverpool to open new Gladstone Docks 
in Mersey. 

July 20—Death of King Ferdinand of 
Rumania. 

July 29—Trade Unions Bill received Royal 
Assent. 

August 24—45 people killed and injured in 
a railway accident near Sevenoaks. 

November 12—At midnight the first auto¬ 
matic telephone service in London was 
begun at the Holborn Exchange. 

December 15—New Prayer-book rejected. 


1928 

January 11—Death of Thomas Hardy. 

January 29—Death of Earl Haig. 

February 14—The King appointed the 
Prince of Wales “ Master of the 
Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleet.” 

February 15—Death of Lord Oxford and 
Asquith (Herbert Henry Asquith). 

February 22—Mr. Bert Hinkler, who left 
Croydon in a biplane on February 7, 
arrived at Port Darwin, Australia. 

March 24—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, formally opened Lloyd’s new 
building in Leadenhall Street. 

March 30—Dignity of Baron Culloden, 
Earl of Ulster, and Duke of Gloucester, 
conferred upon Prince Henry. 

April 13—Death of Charles Sims, R.A. 

April 14—Publication of Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposals for a treaty denouncing war. 

April 26—The new building of Madame 
Tussaud’s was opened. 

May 28—Death of C. E. Montague. 

May 31—New National Flag hoisted in 
South Africa. 

June 14—Death of Mrs. Pankhurst. 

June 14—New Prayer-book (revised 
version) rejected. 

July 10—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened the new buildings of 
University College, Nottingham. 

July 21—Death of Dame Ellen Terry. 

September 6 —The Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Gloucester left for East Africa. 

October 10—The King and Queen visited 
Newcastle and Gateshead to open the 
new Tyne Bridge. 


October 13—14 people killed in a railway 
accident near Charfield, Glos. 

October 15—The Graf Zeppelin landed at 
Lakehurst, near New York, having 
completed her Transatlantic flight in 
112 hours. 

October 17—Death of Sir Frank Dicksee. 
November 12—The resignation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury took place 
on the occasion of the celebration of his 
golden wedding. He was succeeded 
by Dr. Lang, the Archbishop of York. 
The King conferred a Barony of the 
United Kingdom (Lord Davidson of 
Lambeth) on Dr. Davidson, and a 
national gift was also made to him 
which Mr. Baldwin presented. 

November 13—The Vestris, on a voyage 
from New York to South America, 
foundered with the loss of 115 lives. 
November 15—The Rye lifeboat, Mary 
Stanford, capsized, and her crew of 17 
were drowned. 

November 21—Indisposition of the King. 
December 2—The Prince of Wales left 
Dar-es-Salaam for home. 

December 4—Owing to the King s illness, 
six Councillors of State nominated— 
The Queen, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Prime Minister. 

December 12—A successful operation 
performed on the King by Sir Hugh 
Rigby. 

1929 

February 9—The King moved from Buck¬ 
ingham Palace to Craigweil House, 
near Bognor. 

March 4 — Mr. H. C. Hoover took the oath 
as President of U.S.A. 

March 11 —Major H. O. D. Segrave, in his 
“ Golden Arrow,” set up a new world 
speed record with an average speed of 
231.36226 miles an hour. 

March 20—Death of Marshal Foch. 

April 29—Thankoffering for the King’s 
convalescence. King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund appeal and—undertaken by The 
Times —the National Radium Fund. 
May 15—The King and Queen left Craig¬ 
weil House and arrived at Windsor 
Castle. 

May 21—Death of the fifth Earl of 
Rosebery. 

May 30—General Election; Socialist 
majority; Mr. MacDonald Prime 
Minister. 

" June 16—Death of General Bramwell 
Booth. 

j u ly 7 —N ational Thanksgiving Services 
for the King’s recovery. 
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July 9—British submarine H 47 sunk with 
a loss of 24 lives. 

July 10—Eleven men killed in pit acci¬ 
dents in Monmouthshire and Somerset. 

July 11—10 boy cadets and five men burnt 
to death at a hospital fete at Gillingham. 

July 31—World Jamboree at Arrowe Park, 
Birkenhead, from July 31 to August 13, 
in celebration of the 21st anniversary 
of the foundation of the Boy Scouts 
Movement. 

August 2—Barony of the United Kingdom 
conferred on Lt.-Col. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell. 

August 15—Death of Sir Edwin Ray 
Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

August 19—Death of Serge Diaghileff. 

August 29—The Graf Zeppelin finished her 
flight round the world (21,000 miles) in 
21 days 7 hrs. 12 mins., or about 
12 days of actual flight. 

November 24—Death of Georges Benjamin 
Clemenceau. 

December 7—Thankoffering Fund reached 
£689,597. 

December 31—Panic at a cinema in Paisley 
resulted in the deaths of 70 children. 


1930 

January 3—The Prince of Wales left for 
South Africa. 

January 24—Clarence Hatry sentenced to 
14 years’ penal servitude for fraud. 

March 2—Death of D. H. Lawrence. 

March 6—400 lives lost in floods in France. 

March 19—Death of Lord (Arthur James) 
Balfour. 

April 21—Death of Dr. Robert Bridges, 
O.M. 

May 13—Death of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 

May 25—Death of Lord Davidson of 
Lambeth. 

June 3—Mr. J. H. Whitley chairman of the 
B.B.C. in succession to Lord Clarendon. 

June 16—Mixed bathing began in the 
Serpentine, Hyde Park. 

June 23—Death of Sir Israel Gollancz. 

June 25—The King and Queen attended 
the Thanksgiving Service for the preser¬ 
vation of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

June 29—Occupation by foreign troops of 
German soil ended. 

July 7—Death of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

July 8—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened India House, London. 

July 19—For the first time in the National 
Rifle Association’s history the King’s 
Prize at Bisley won by a woman, Miss 
M. E. Foster. 


July 23—Nearly 200 killed in a violent 
earthquake in Southern Italy. 

July 30—British airship R 100 flew over 
the Atlantic. 

August 16—R 100 reached Cardington from 
Montreal, having completed the voyage 
in 57 hours. 

August 21—A daughter (Princess Margaret 
Rose) born to the Duke and Duchess of 
York. 

August 21—Death of Sir Aston Webb. 

August 22—Body of Andree found on 
White Island. 

August 29—Inhabitants of St. Kilda taken 
to the mainland. 

September 2—Captain Costes and Monsieur 
Bellonte, French airmen, completed the 
first non-stop flight from Paris to New 
York in 37 hrs. 13 mins. 

September 19—Hill 60 secured as a gift to 
the Empire. 

September 29—Announcement of estab¬ 
lishment of Pilgrim Trust. 

September 30—Death of Lord Birkenhead. 

October 5—Airship R 101, which left 
Cardington on the previous evening on 
her experimental flight to India, struck 
a hill near Beauvais in France, and was 
completely destroyed by fire. 48 of the 
54 passengers and crew lost their lives, 
including Lord Thomson, Secretary of 
State for Air, and Sir Sefton Brancker, 
Director of Civil Aviation. 

October 10—Memorial service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for victims of R 101. 

October 19—Wing-Commander Kingsford 
Smith reached Darwin, Northern Aus¬ 
tralia, having flown from England in a 
little over 10 days. 

October 30—The Prince of Wales opened 
the first village college at Sawston in 
Cambridgeshire. 

November 12—The King-Emperor opened 
the Round Table Conference in London. 

November 21—Death of Dame Mary 
Scharlieb, M.D. 


1931 

January 3—Death of Marshal Joffre. 

January 4—Death of the Princess Royal, 
Dowager Duchess of Fife. 

January 16—The Prince of Wales and 
Prince George left for Paris by air on 
their tour to South America. 

January 22—Death of Anna Pavlova. 

February 3—An earthquake caused great 
damage and loss of life in the North 
Island of New Zealand. 
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February 5—At Daytona Beach Captain 
Malcolm Campbell broke the world’s 
motor speed record by reaching an 
average speed of 246.575 m.p.h. 

February 10—Announcement that the Earl 
of Bessborough had been appointed 
Governor-General of Canada. 

February 10—New Delhi officially opened 
by Lord Irwin, the Viceroy. 

February 11—Death of Sir Charles Parsons. 

February 23—Death of Dame Nellie 
Melba. 

March 27—Death of Arnold Bennett. 

March 29—Death of Margaret McMillan. 

March 31—Death of Lord Stamfordham. 

April 4—First official air mail for Australia 
left Croydon. 

April 6—Lieut.-Cdr. Glen Kidston landed 
in Capetown from England after a 
journey of 6 days 10 hrs. 

April 10—Mr. C. W. A. Scott arrived at 
Darwin from England after a flight to 
Australia of 9 days 3 hrs. 40 mins. 

April 11—It was announced that Col. Sir 
Clive Wigram was appointed Private 
Secretary to the King. 

May 12—Death of Eugene Ysaye. 

June 4—Death of King Hussein of the 
Hejaz. 

July 10—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened the new dock at Glasgow 
bearing his name. 

July 27—Death of Lord Knutsford. 

July 31—May Committee Report issued. 

August 5—Serious break in sterling and 
British funds. 

August 6 —Mr. J. A. Mollison reached 
England from Australia, establishing 
a new record by completing the journey 
in 8 days, 20 hrs. 19 mins. 

August 23—The King returned to London 
from Balmoral. 

August 24—Mr. MacDonald handed in his 
resignation to the King, who asked him 
to form a National Government for the 
express purpose of restoring British 
credit abroad and maintaining the value 
of the pound sterling. 

September 1—International Illumination 
Congress opened in London. In its 
honour public buildings were floodlit. 

September 10—Mr. Snowden introduced 
emergency Budget. 

September 13—Schneider Trophy won for 
the third time in succession by Great 
Britain ; Flight Lieut. J. H. Stainforth 
broke the air speed record by flying at an 
average speed of 379 miles an hour. 

September 14—“ Cheltenham Flier ” 

travelled between Swindon and Padding¬ 
ton—77^ miles—in 59± minutes. 

September 21—England off the Gold Stan¬ 
dard. 


September 29—Death of Sir William 
Orpen, R.A. 

September 30—Flight Lieut. Stainforth 
established a new air-speed record by 
flying at an average of 408 miles an 
hour. 

October 2—Death of Sir Thomas Lipton. 

October 7—Death of Charles Ricketts, 
R.A. 

October 18—Death of Thomas Edison. 

October 27—General Election; over¬ 
whelming majority for National Govern¬ 
ment, with Mr. MacDonald as Prime 
Minister. 

November 5—Miss Peggy Salaman and 
Mr. Store arrived by air in Capetown, 
from England in the record time of 
five dayx. 

December 11—Statute of Westminster 
passed. 


1932 

January 1—Princess Mary, Countess of 
Harewood, created Princess Royal. 

January 20—Regular air-mail service 
opened between London and Cape¬ 
town. 

January 21—Death of Lytton Strachey. 

February 24—At Daytona Beach, Florida* 
Sir Malcolm Campbell made a car speed 
record of 253.968 m.p.h. 

March 7—Death of Aristide Briand. 

March 19—Sydney Harbour Bridge offi¬ 
cially opened. 

March 28—Mr. J. A. Mollison, flying alone 
from Lympne, reached Milverton Beach, 
near Capetown, in the record time of 
4 days 17^ hrs. 

April 23—The Prince of Wales opened new 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

May 6 —Assassination of M. Paul Doumer, 
President of the French Republic. 

May 9—Piccadilly Circus lit by electricity. 

May 21—Miss Amelia Earhart (Mrs- 
Putnam) established a record by flying 
alone across the Atlantic from New¬ 
foundland to Londonderry in 13£ hours. 

June 30—Bank rate reduced to 2 per cent, 
and War Loan Conversion Scheme 
announced. 

July 6 —Death of Kenneth Grahame. 

July 18—Mr. Kaye Don achieved a motor- 
boat speed record by reaching an average 
of nearly 120 m.p.h. 

July 19—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened new Lambeth Bridge. 

July 21—Ottawa Conference opened. 

September 16—Death of Sir Ronald Ross. 
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September 20—Union of Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dist, Primitive Methodist, and United 
Methodist Churches in Methodist 
Church of Great Britain and Ireland. 

October 3—Dismissal of Irish Governor- 
General. 

October 29—Normandie launched, the 
largest liner afloat. 

November 18—Mrs. Mollison landed at the 
Cape, having flown from England in the 
record time of 4 days 6 hrs. 54 mins. 

November 26—Appointment of Mr. Donal 
Buckley to be Governor-General of 
Southern Ireland. 


1933 

January 3—Dissolution of Dail Eireann. 

January 4—Fire practically gutted French 
liner L’Atlantique in the Channel. No 
passengers on board, but some of the 
crew lost their lives. 

January 5—Death of Calvin Coolidge. 

January 7—Death of Vladimir Pachmann. 

January 8—Election disturbances in 

Dublin. 

January 16—Judgment passed in Delhi on 
30 persons (of whom three acquitted) 
accused of conspiracy and waging war 
against the King-Emperor in the Meerut 
conspiracy case. 

January 18—The Australian Cricket Board 
of Control telegraphed to the M.C.C. a 
protest against “ body-line ” bowling. 

January 21 —Death of George Moore. 

January 24—General Election in Ireland ; 
majority for de Valera’s party. 

January 28—Death of Professor Saints- 
bury. 

January 31—Irish railway strike begun. 

February 1 —Irish train derailed ; two killed. 

February 2—Irish strike spread to dockers. 

February 4—League Assembly Committee 
of Nineteen decided to reject Japanese 
proposals for settlement of Manchurian 
dispute. 

February 6 —Dutch Naval mutiny. 

February 10—Many casualties caused by 
gas explosion at Neuenkirchen in the 
Saar. 

February 10—Dutch naval mutineers 
bombed and arrested. 

February 12 —Death of Field-Marshal Sir 
William Robertson. 

February 15—Attempt to assassinate Mr. 
Roosevelt at Miami; Mayor of Chicago 
fatally injured. 

February 17—Publication of draft report 
on Manchurian dispute. 

February 21 —Serious clash in Jehol 
between Japanese and Chinese forces. 


February 22—Sir Malcolm Campbell set 
up a new car speed record of 
272.108 m.p.h. at Daytona Beach. 

February 26—Japanese advance on Jehol. 

February 27—Fire broke out in Reichstag. 

February 27—British Government’s em¬ 
bargo on exporting arms to the East. 

March 3—Earthquake in Japan; heavy 
casualties. 

March 4—President Roosevelt in office. 

March 4—American crisis reached its 
climax with the closing of the banks in 
Illinois and New York. 

March 4—Japanese entered Jehol. 

March 6 —The Queen opened the new 
building of the General Lying-in Hos¬ 
pital, London. 

March 9—American emergency Banking 
Bill vested the President with dictatorial 
power. 

March 11—Four Englishmen arrested in 
Moscow on a charge of sabotage. 

March 14—Two more Englishmen arrested 
in Moscow. 

March 16—British Draft Convention on 
Disarmament presented by Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald to the Conference at Geneva. 

March 17—Unsatisfactory reply to repre¬ 
sentations of British Ambassador in 
Moscow concerning arrested British 
subjects. 

March 18—Publication of Government’s 
proposals for Reformed Constitution 
of India. 

March 27—Japan left League of Nations. 

March 28—Imperial Airways liner City 
of Liverpool crashed ; 15 killed. 

April 2—Death of Lord Chelmsford. 

April 3—Two machines of the Houston 
Expedition flew over Mount Everest, 
and, the next day, over Kanchenjunga. 

April 4—U.S. naval airship crashed; 
74 killed. 

April 13—Lieut. Baillie-Stewart sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude for com¬ 
mitting breaches of the Official Secrets 
Act. 

April 15—Prime Minister left for U.S. 

April 18 —Sentences of imprisonment and 
expulsion passed on five British engineers 
in the Moscow trial. 

April 19—The King signed a Proclamation 
prohibiting as from April 26 the import 
of most Soviet commodities. 

April 19—Second flight over Everest. 

April 22—Formal opening at White House 
of Anglo-American conversations. 

April 28—Body of Bert Hinkler found in 
the Apennines. He had left England on 
January 7 to fly to Australia. 

May 26—Death of Horatio Bottomley. 
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June 12—The King opened the World 
Economic Conference, London. 

June 20—The King of Iraq arrived in Lon¬ 
don on a State visit. 

June 22—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square. 

July 1—Two British engineers sentenced 
by a Soviet Court to terms of imprison¬ 
ment released and left Russia. 

July 3—The Prince of Wales opened three 
Thames bridges. 

July 12—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened the new Freemasons’ 
Hospital, Hammersmith. 

July 15—Four-Power Pact signed. 

July 24—President Roosevelt launched his 
“ propserity drive.” 

July 26—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen and the Duke and Duchess of 
York, opened the King George V 
Graving Dock at Southampton. 

July 27—World Economic Conference 
closed. 

July 30—After 20 years Davis Cup for 
Lawn Tennis won again by Great Britain. 

August 19—Close of the trial of sixteen men 
in a fire-raising case—the longest tria 
that had ever taken place at the Central 
Criminal Court. All the defendants 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment or 
penal servitude. 

August 23—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened new Civic Hall, Leeds. 

September 7—Death of Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon. 

September 8 —Death of King Feisal of Iraq. 

September 21—“ International ” inquiry 
into the burning of the Reichstag found 
that the accused persons were innocent, 
and that grave grounds existed for 
suspecting the Reichstag was set on fire 
by, or on behalf, of Nazi leaders. 

September 21 —Reichstag Fire Trial 
opened. 

October 2—Death of Lady Butler. 

October 11—Sir Charles Kingsford Smith 
arrived in Western Australia by air 
from England, thus setting up a new 
record for the England to Australia 
flight of 7 days 4 hrs. 50 mins. 

October 17—Germany withdrew from the 
Disarmament Conference and League 
of Nations. 

October 22—Death of Sir John Fortescue. 

October 24—Death of Mrs. A. L. Swynner- 
ton, A.R.A. 

October 27—Arab riots in Jaffa. 

October 29—Centre of Arab riots shifted 
to Jerusalem. 

November 1 —The Children and Young 
Persons Act in force. 


November 2—Sir David Campbell, Gover¬ 
nor of Malta, dismissed the Ministry, 
dissolved Parliament, suspended the 
Constitution, and took over the consti¬ 
tution of the island, as a result of the 
Ministry’s constant evasion of the 
language provisions of the Letters Patent 
of May, 1932. 

November 5 — Quiet restored in Jerusalem. 

November 7 — The King, accompanied 
by the Queen, opened the new head¬ 
quarters of the National Central Library, 
London. 

November 8 —Gordon Richards broke the 
record of Fred Archer by riding his 
248th winner at Liverpool. 

November 8 —King of Afghanistan 
murdered. 

November 14 — Death of Sir David 
Murray, R.A. 

November 15 — SS. Saxilby lost in a storm 
with the crew of 27. 

November 16—U.S.A. resumed relations 
with U.S.S.R. 

November 19—Fourteen killed in a pit 
explosion in Grassmoor Colliery, near 
Chesterfield. 

November 20—Death of the Rt. Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, K.C. 

November 27—Death of R. Anning Bell, 
R.A. 

December 5—End of prohibition in U.S.A. 

December 8 —First mention in The Times 
of Loch Ness monster. 

December 20—Announcement that the 
Sinai Codex had been bought for the 
nation. 

December 23 — 201 killed and at least 200 
injured in a railway accident at Pom- 
ponne near Paris. 

December 23 — Van der Lubbe condemned 
to death on the fifty-seventh day of the 
Reichstag Fire Trial. 


1934 

January 3—Death of Viscount Churchill. 

January 8—Serge Stavisky, wanted in 
connexion with huge Bayonne bond 
frauds, shot himself, and died next day. 

January 15—Many killed in an earth¬ 
quake in India. 

January 19—Prince George left Southamp¬ 
ton for Capetown. 

January 26—Conclusion of a ten-year pact 
between Germany and Poland an¬ 
nounced. 

February 5—Prince George arrived in 
Capetown. 

February 6—Grave rioting in Paris. 
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February 7—M. Daladier, French Prime 
Minister, resigned in order to avoid 
further bloodshed. M. Doumergue 
undertook to form a Nationa Govern¬ 
ment. 

February 12—Conflict in Austria following 
declaration that Socialist Party was 
illegal. 

February 14—Estimated that 1,500 Social¬ 
ists had already been killed in the 
Austrian civil war. 

February 15—Austrian revolt ended. 

February 17—The King of the Belgians 
killed by a fall while rock-climbing near 
Namur. 

February 23—Leopold III, King of the 
Belgians, enthroned. 

February 23—Death of Sir Edward Elgar. 

February 25—Unemployed demonstration 
in Hyde Park. 

March 1—Enthronement of Pu Yi as 
Emperor of Manchukuo. 

March 18—Representatives of Hungary, 
Austria and Italy signed the Rome Pact. 

March 27—L.C.C. decided to rebuild 
Waterloo Bridge. 

April 1—The Budget showed a surplus of 
nearly £39,000,000. 

April 3—Work started on the new Cunard 
liner, No. 534. 

April 6 —Announced that pedestrian 
crossings would be marked on roadways. 

April 11 —Death of Sir Gerald du Maurier. 

April 11—Death of the Hon. John Collier. 

April 11 — Death of George Spencer 
Watson, R.A. 

April 23—Prince George arrived in Eng¬ 
land from South Africa. 

May 1 —Austria declared a Fascist State. 

May 26—Duke of Gloucester visited 
Belfast. 

June 4—British Note to the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment announcing that Britain did not 
intend to pay the War Debt instalment. 

June 10—Death of Frederick Delius. 

June 18—The Duke of Wellington, grand¬ 
son of the first Duke, died on the anni¬ 
versary of the Battle of Waterloo. 

June 28—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened the new Chartered 
Insurance Institute. 

June 30—Herr Hitler drastically suppressed 
an alleged “ second revolution ” ; many 
Nazi leaders executed and arrested. 
Gen. von Sleicher and his wife among the 
dead. 

June 30—Death of the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. 

July 1—The King and Queen, with Princess 
Elizabeth, attended a special service at 
Westminster Abbey marking the opening 
of the National Pilgrimage for the relief 
of the unemployed. 


July 3—Announcement that the Foundling 
Site had been acquired as a welfare 
centre for London children. 

July 5—Communist riots in Amsterdam. 

July 19—Announcement of an increase in 
the R.A.F. by 41 new squadrons during 
next five years. 

July 23—John Dillinger, America’s Public 
Enemy No. 1, shot by detectives. 

July 25—Herr Dollfuss, the Austrian 
Chancellor, murdered by Nazi con¬ 
spirators in Vienna ; Nazi revolt crushed 
after severe fighting in Carinthia. 

July 27—Death of Marshal Lyautey. 

August 2—Death of President Hindenburg. 

August 19—Death of Sir Nigel Playfair. 

August 29—Announcement of Prince 
George’s engagement to Princess Marina 
of Greece. 

September 1 —Death of Fanny Davies. 

September 4—Duke of Gloucester left 
England for Australia. 

September 8—American ss. Morro Castle 
was destroyed by fire; 133 lives lost. 

September 13—Death announced of Mme. 
Breshkovskay, “ grandmother ” of the 
Russian Revolution. 

September 15—Soviet Russia accepted invi¬ 
tation to join League of Nations. 

September 16—Use of motor-horns pro¬ 
hibited throughout Great Britain in 
“built-up” areas between 11.30 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. 

September 21 —1,000 lives lost in a typhoon 
in Japan. 

September 22—Gresford Colliery disaster; 
263 miners killed. 

September 25—Endeavour beaten in 
sixth and last race at Newport and 
Rainbow (the American yacht) retained 
America’s Cup. 

September 26—The Queen launched, 
Cunard White Star liner No. 534, 
naming her Queen Mary. 

September 30—Death of Mary Brough. 

October 9—King Alexander of Yugoslavia 
and M. Barthou, French Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, assassinated by a Croat in Marseilles. 

October 9—Prince George created Duke of 
Kent. 

October 15—Death of Raymond Poincare. 

October 18—Duke of Gloucester inaugu¬ 
rated Melbourne centenary celebrations. 

October 20—Mildenhall-Melbourne air 
race started. 

October 23—Mr. C. W. A. Scott and Mr. T. 
Campbell Black arrived at Melbourne 
in the record time of 2 days 23 hrs. 

October 23—Warrant Officer Francesco 
Agello beat his own air speed record by 
flying at an average of 440.67 m.p.h. 

November 4—Death of Sir Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A. 
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November 8—Dr. Green, Bishop of Ban¬ 
gor, chosen Archbishop of Wales. 

November 15—Death of Mrs. Reginald 
Hargreaves, the original Alice of “ Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

November 16—Death of C. S. Jagger, 
A.R.A. 

November 21—Report of the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reform published. 

November 22—Yugoslav Note requesting 
consideration by the League Council of 
King Alexander’s assassination. 

November 23—Death of Sir Arthur Pinero. 

November 29—Marriage of the Duke of 
Kent and Princess Marina in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

November 30—On a non-stop run from 
Leeds to London a L.N.E.R. train 
reached a speed of 97£ m.p.h. 

December 3—Germany agreed to pay 
France £12,000,000 should the Saar 
Territory revert to Germany after the 
plebiscite. 

December 8—It was announced that the 
King would accept a house to be pre¬ 
sented to him by the Royal Warrant 
Holders’ Association as an expression 
of loyalty and in celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign. 

December 19—The advance party of the 
British contingent of the Saar Inter¬ 
national Force arrived at Saarbriicken. 

December 29—Japan denounced the 
Washington Treaty. 


1935 

January 1 —The Times celebrated its 
150th anniversary. 

January 6 —Death of Cecil Aldin. 

January 13—Voting took place in the Saar 
plebiscite ; 98 per cent, of the electorate 
voted ; majority of 90.8 per cent, for 
reunion with Germany. 

January 23—Announcement of the dis¬ 
covery of fragments of Greek papyri 
relating to the Gospel story, and believed 
to be older than any New Testament 
manuscript hitherto known. 

January 24—Text of the Government of 
India Bill issued. 


February 3—Agreement reached between 
France and England concerning pro¬ 
posed Air Convention. 

February 7—Death of Professor Arthur 
Thomson. 

February 12—It was announced that two 
Italian divisions had been mobilized in 
consequence of the Abyssinian situation. 

February 13— Hauptmann found 
“ Guilty ” of murdering Col. Lind¬ 
bergh’s baby (kidnapped on March 1, 
1932). 

February 14—Death of King Ali of the 
Hejaz. 

February 15—Nine lives lost when a 
R.A.F flying-boat crashed near Messina. 

February 26—The King and Queen went 
to Eastbourne for a holiday. 

March 1—Prince of Wales inaugurated 
King George’s Jubilee Trust. 

March 1—Rebellion broke out in Greece ; 
crushed on March 12. 

March 2—The King of Siam abdicated. 

March 4—White Paper issued stating the 
Government’s policy for Imperial 
Defence. 

March 5—It was announced that agree¬ 
ment had been reached between Italy 
and Abyssinia for the provision of a 
neutral zone in the Walwal sector. 

March 7—Sir Malcolm Campbell set up a 
new car speed record of 276.816 m.p.h. 

March 13—Death of George Earle Buckle. 

March 16—Military conscription pro¬ 
claimed in Germany. 

March 18—30 m.p.h. speed limit for traffic 
in force in built-up areas. 

March 22—Mr. Anthony Eden arrived in 
Paris to discuss German conscription. 

March 24—Sir J. Simon and Mr. Eden 
arrived in Berlin for political conversa¬ 
tions. 

March 26—The King and Queen returned 
to London from Eastbourne. 

March 28—Mr. Eden arrived in Moscow 
on the first visit paid by a British 
Minister to Soviet Russia. 

April 1—Mr. Eden visited Warsaw. 

April 11-14—Stresa Conference. 

April 21—Severe earthquake in Formosa ; 
thousands of casualties. 

April 28—Death of Lord Gladstone of 
Hawarden. 

May 6 —Celebration of the King’s Silver 
Jubilee. 
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